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INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL STRATEGY REPORT 
Executive Summary 


March 1, 1988 


1. INTRODUCTION 





The Department of State's International Narcotics Control Strategy Report 
(INCSR) has been prepared in accordance with the provisions of Section 481 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2291). 


The 1988 INCSR is the second annual report prepared pursuant to Section 2005 of 
P.L. 99-570, the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986. This legislation requires that certain 
kinds of assistance be withheld at the start of each fiscal year from major illicit drug 
producing and major drug transit countries, pending certification by the President the 
following March 1. The law requires the President to certify every major illicit drug 
producing country or major drug-transit country that cooperated fully with the United 
States in the previous year, or took adequate steps on its own, with respect to illicit 
drug production, trafficking and money laundering. Alternatively, the President may 
certify countries that would not qualify under these terms on grounds that the national 
interests of the United States require the contingency provision of foreign aid to such 
countries. Or, the President may deny certification, causing statutory sanctions to be 


imposed. 


This year's INCSR, provides the factual basis for the President's 1988 
certifications under the revised law, as well as other information required by the 
Congress. 


Statement on Certification 





Section 481(h)(2)(A) requires that the President certify whether major drug 
producing and drug transit countries have “cooperated fully” with the United States, 
or taken adequate steps on their own, with regard to preventing drug production, drug 
trafficking, and drug-related money laundering. 


The statute provides, alternatively, that the President may certify, on grounds of 
vital national interest, countries which would not otherwise qualify for certification on 
grounds of such narcotics cooperation. 


In weighing recommendations on certification to the President, the Depar, nent 
has looked to the law, before and after amendment by P.L. 99-570, for guidance in 
determining the bounds for “cooperated fully.” 


The requirement in Sec. 481(h)(3) is that the President, in making certifications 
of cooperation, shall give foremost consideration to whether the actions of the 
government have resulted in the maximum reductions in illicit drug production which 
were determined to be achievable. 








The President must also consider whether the government has taken the legal 
and law enforcement measures to (A) enforce, to the maximum extent possible, the 
elimination of illicit cultivation and the suppression of illicit manufacture and 
trafficking -- as evidenced by seizures, and arrest and prosecution of violators, and (B) 
eliminate to the maximum extent possible the laundering in that country of 
drug-related profits or drug-related monies -~- as evidenced by enactment of money 
laundering laws, willingness to enter into MLATs, and other cooperation on money 
laundering. 


In considering country performances in 1987, the President is also directed by 
statute to consider programs and actions planned for 1988 and beyond. This two-year 
appraisal is especially important when remedial actions are necessary. 


Use of terms such as “maximum achievable” introduce a concept of variability. 
Moreover, there is precedence for determining that full cooperation can be a variable 
term. The precedence lies in the earlier amendments to Section 481, which since 1971 
has made reference to “adequate” cooperation. Section 481(f) requires consultation 
with the Congress on country determinations and specifies that such consultation shall 
inter alia include consideration of {1) the nature of the illicit drug production problem, 
and (2) the climatic, geographic, political, economic and social factors that affect 
illicit drug production. Thus, 481(f) introduced in 1983 the concept of “cooperation” 
and “maximum achievable reductions” being variable, a function of numerous factors 
including relative capability to achieve narcotics objectives. 


In determining the recommendations to the President under P.L. 99-570, the 
Department of State has, therefore, considered each country's relative capability to 
achieve maximum reductions in production, as a foremost priority, and also to develop 
and enact the legal and law enforcement measures which this statute contemplates. 
This relative capability was viewed as functions of their differing political, economic, 
social, geographic, climatic and resource situations. In this context, full cooperation 
in crop control and other enforcement can have quite different outcomes. 


There are, then, many shadings to the recommendations on certifications. Some 
countries found that their programs could not keep pace with traffickers’ efforts to 
expand cultivation, but adopted new programs or strategies, with new resources, to 
increase their potential reductions. Other countries, including several with 
well-established programs, could and should have done more in one or the other 
criterion category. A number of countries must do more to curb narcotics related 
corrupticn before it countermands their control efforts. Virtually every country can 
and must do more to arrest and prosecute major traffickers and destabilize networks. 
Extradition is a significant international tool to counter the trafficking networks. 


For the second year, the Department of State has asked Congress for further 
guidance on what constitutes a “major” drug trafficking country or “major” money 
laundering country. Production-related identification is quantitative, using the 
numerical standards of the statute, but there are no similar numerical bases in law for 
the other two categories. What weight should be given, for example, to whether a 
country is a direct or indirect transit source, or to whether the bulk of the contraband 
is intended for markets other than the United States? 











Ramifications of Certification 





The statute makes it clear that there is a definite relationship between provision 
of foreign assistance and positive performance on narcotics control. The law requires 
that half of certain kinds of economic and military assistance be withheld, at the start 
of each fiscal year, pending certification by the President. If the President fails tc 
certify a major producing or drug transit country, or if Congress disapproves the 
certification, the law mandates the suspension of the other half of economic and 
military assistance. as well as most other kinds of assistance. Moreover, the United 
States would oppose new or extended loans to such countries by the multilateral 
development banks, and, at Presidential discretion, could impose a variety of trade 
sanctions. 


The Department has submitted to the President a Presidential Decision 
Memorandum which contains certifications (or refusals to certify) for major drug 
producing and drug trafficking countries. The President s certifications are subject to 
Congressional disapproval. by vote of both houses, within 45 legislative days, as 
specified by 1987 amendments. 


This report has been prepared by the Department's Bureau of International 
Narcotics Matters (INM), in consultation with other bureaus in the Department, U.S. 
Embassies, the Drug Enforcement Administration, the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
and the Central Intelligence Agency, as well as other offices and agencies of the U.S 
Government. As required by law, the Department of State and the Departments o 
Justice, Defense, Treasury, and Health and Human Services, as well as the Agency fo 
international Development, have made comments and recommendations on this repor 
and are prepared to meet with members of the Committee on Foreign Relations an 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs to review worldwide illicit drug production and the 
policy, programs and role of the United States Government in preventing the entry of 
illicit narcotic and psychotropic drugs and other controlled substances into this 
country. In accordance with the Senate amendment to the Department's 1988 
authorization, this report contains specific comments and recommendations by the 
Drug Enforcement Administration, U.S. Customs Service and other enforcement 
agencies. 


INM's FY 1989 Congressional Budget Presentation, which provides detail on 
regional and country strategies, budgets and programs, has been transmitted 
separately to the Congress. A budget summary is provided in Chapter V. 

















This report consists of the following sections: 


Introduction 

Policy and Program Developments in 1987 
U.S. Efforts and the International Situation 
The Road Ahead: The 1988 Agenda 

The FY 1989 Budget 

Money Laundering 

International Training 

1987 Country Summaries 

Country Reports 

Appendix - Assistance Tables 


The following abbreviations are used in this report: 


INM 
AID 
DEA 
FBI 
UNFDAC 
NDPB 
NNBIS 
NNICC 
kg 

mt 

ha 

hcl 


Bureau of International Narcotics Matters 
Agency for International Development 

Drug Enforcement Administration 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control 
National Drug Policy Board 

National Narcotics Border Interdiction System 
National Narcotics Intelligence Consumers Committee 
Kilogram 

Metric Ton 

Hectare 

Hydrochloride (cocaine) 
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li. POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS IN 1987 





1987 in Summary 





Last year began with some promise of progress in international narcotics control 
efforts. but ended with the realization that narcotics traffickers and international 
trafficking organizations remain very strong in certain Latin American countries, 
particularly Colombia. While international commitment to narcotics control seemed 
to intensify during 1987, as manifested at the United Nations International Conference 
on Drug Abuse and Illicit Trafficking (ICDAIT) in June, drug production and trafficking 
unfortunately remain big business and drug abuse levels all over the world continue to 
rise. Corruption of government officials and law enforcement officers, bribery. 
trafficker intimidation and violence. and the stark fact that nations are outmanned. 
outgunned and outspent by narcotics traffickers, continue to undermine global efforts 
to stop narcotics production and trafficking. 


Several factors, over which the United States Government has little or no 
control, susfaced to make 1987 a difficult. but not hopeless year in international 
narcotics control. The good news was that opium and marijuana eradication levels 
were high, and countries increasingly looked towards bolstering their eradication 
Campaigns as a relatively efficient way to eliminate the source of illicit narcotics. In 
1987, twenty-three countries (*) joined the United States in eradicating their crops, 
destroying 283 metric tons of opium, 5.046 metric tons of coca leaf, and 17.585 tons of 
cannabis. These figures represent four times the amount of opiugn that reaches the 
United States as heroin. three times the amount of marijuana consumed in the United 
States and one-seventh the amount of coca leaf required for conversion into the 
cocaine consumed by American users. 


For the first time. Bolivia embarked on a program of voluntary coca eradication, 
and, by the enc of 1987, over 1,000 hectares had been destroyed. Jamaica made 
significant inroads against its marijuana crop by adopting an eradication program 
balancing manual and chemical eradication. And Pakistan announced its decision to 
employ chemical eradication of opium as evidence of its commitment to eliminatiny 


the opium poppy. 


Other developments during 1987 were frustrating. While eradication gains were 
made in Bolivia during 1987, coca cultivation continued to increase with the greatest 
percentage of expansion in Colombia. Worldwide opium and marijuana totals were also 
up. Some countries, such as Laos, Iran, Syria and Afghanistan, continued to profit in 
varying degrees from narcotics cultivation, thereby rejecting their respective 
obligations to the world community. 





(*) Belize, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Egypt, Guatemala. 
Honduras, jamaica, Mexico, Morocco, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 
Senegal, Thailand, Turkey, St. Vincent and Grenadines and Venezuela. 
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Colombia's bold decision to extradite Carlos Lehder to the United States to 
stand trial in February, 1987, was overshadowed by the Colombian Supreme Court's de 
facto nullification of the implementing legislation for the 1979 extradition treaty this 
past summer and the December 30 release of Jorge Ochoa from a Colombian prison. 
Colombia has so far been unable successfully to try and convict a major drug 
trafficker. The murder of Colombia's Attorney General earlier this year is yet 
another graphic illustration of drug traffickers’ power and their fear of extradition. 


Despite some positive developments in Mexico and Pakistan in 1987, both 
countries produced as much opium as in 1986. Heroin trafficking in both countries and 
the additional problems of interdicting cocaine trafficking in Mexico seriously 
exacerbate our work as we attempt to contain the supply of illicit narcotics. 


One of the most vivid lessons ‘earned during 1987 is that current eradication 
programs, while necessary, are insufficient to reduce the worldwide supply of 
narcotics. While eradication remains the most efficient and cost-effective means of 
eliminating narcotics crops, its current levels of activity cannot solve the problem. It 
is becoming increasingly necessary to complement eradication programs with 
enforcement programs and intensified interdiction, in order to put pressure on a 
number of links in the trafficking chain. 


Thailand's 1987 opium production increased slightly, although the total is below 
levels of earlier years. However, Laos and Burma have more than compensated for 
Thailand's decline in recent years as a major opium producer. Colombia has been 
successful in eliminating major portions of its marijuana crop in traditional growing 
areas; but, the most recent (late 1987) data indicates cultivation in non-traditional 
areas has increased. Colombia's experience this year demonstrates that traffickers 
will replant, often expanding the crop, when their profits are threatened by serious 
eradication and interdiction campaigns. 


In forging a far-reaching, effective inter-agency strategy to reduce the supply 
of international narcotics, INM worked with other Government agencies during 1987 to 
construct a strategy and five-year implementation plan to address the international 
narcotics control problems. The NDPB strategy incorporates five critical elements: 
eradication, enforcement, development assistance, public diplomacy, and training. 


The strategy, designed as an evolving plan which can be adjusted to take 
advantage of unforeseen opportunities. sets forth six major policy goals. Each goal is 
supported by appropriate program objectives, targets of performance, milestones of 
activity and measures of effectiveness. The six goals are: 


1. Reduce the amount of cocaine shipped from Latin America to the 
United States through an integrated program of narcotics control. 


This could be accomplished by reducing levels of coca cultivation by 
50% by 1993; however this is virtually impossible unless Latin 
American governments are satisfied that there is a safe, effective 
herbicide and then decide to use herbicides against the coca crop. 


The strategy also recommends that we explore ways to strengthen 
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the legitimate economies of Latin America by providing additional 
Economic Support Funds and Military Assistance during the next five 
years. Strong emphasis is placed on intensified interdiction operations 
within host countries, bolstered by U.S. Government training and 
equipment. 


Reduce the amount of heroin shipped from Asia and Mexico to the 
United States through an integrated program of narcotics control. 


This goal can be reached by expanding programs already in place. 
What is needed are better estimates of production, improved 
strategies for crop destruction, targeted development assistance for 
farmers in traditional opium growing areas who forego opium 
cultivation, and intensified enforcement operations to locate and 
identify heroin refineries. 


Reduce the amount of marijuana entering the United States from 
worldwide sources through an integrated program of narcotics control. 


Better crop estimates and verification of eradication are needed to 
reach this goal. The U.S. Government also urges countries to use 
herbicides in marijuana eradication campaigns. 


Decrease tolerance for illicit dru s and stimulate support for 
effective narcotics control worldv Je through public diplomacy 
initiatives. 


This is possible only after countries : -cognize the global dimensions 
of the drug issue, and see it in their best interest to intensify their 
anti-drug efforts. The United States will work with other 
governments to achieve this goal, while demonstrating that we are 
serious about addressing our own drug problems in the U.S. 


Eliminate major trafficking networks and cartels through increased 
seizures and arrests, prosecutions, and forfeiture of assets. 


This critical goal can be accomplished through elimination of money 
laundering, strengthening of countries’ legal and judicial systems, 
development of an effective corps of informants, and adoption of 
more effective international tools to be used against trafficking 
networks. 


Secure increased international cooperation in world-wide narcotics 
control matters through diplomatic and program initiatives. 


By stressing the importance of international and regional cooperation 
on the narcotics issue, the United States hopes to engage a greater 
number of countries in narcotics control efforts. The U.S. 
Government is also committed to urging other developed nations to 
condition their foreign assistance upon positive performance on 
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narcotics control, as well as increasing their commitment to 
multilateral narcotics control efforts, such as the United Nations 
Fund for Drug Abuse Control. The U.S. Government is urging the 
United Nations to “certify” that countries are cooperating in 
narcotics control through its annual assessment of the world 
narcotics situation. 


Control of cocaine has been designated the top narcotics control priority, with 
the bulk of U.S. Government anti-narcotics resources currently dedicated to 
eliminating coca and interdicting cocaine. It is critical, however, to recognize that an 
exclusive focus on cocaine will most likely result in increases in heroin and marijuana 
production and trafficking; therefore we need io be cognizant of this secondary 
consequence as we consider program plans and resource allocations over the next five 
years. 


A great deal of the strategy can be realized if drug producing and trafficking 
nations exhibit the necessary political will. In some cases. this is possible without any 
additional U.S. Government financial assistance or equipment. In others, however, the 
necessary political will may not be forthcoming until the United States commits 
additional critical resources, i.e.. aircraft. economic support and military funds. This 
is particularly true in Latin America, where an additional $200-$300 million in 
economic support may be necessary. 


Cocaine 


Latin American governme: s have not yet accepted that herbicide use is a viable 
method for meaningful coca co: rol. While many believe the use of herbicides is the 
most effective control measure. such use raises concerns which must be addressed 
before moving forward with widespread use. 


We realize that much has to be done before a political decision to employ 
herbicides against coca is possible. We also believe that until governments clearly 
recognize that coca and cocaine trafficking pose serious threats to their own survival, 
the cocaine trade will continue to flourish. If we are to make a difference in cocaine 
control, a massive infusion of economic assistance to the region wil] be required. In 
short, a realistic and adequate commitment of U.S. Government resources, as well as 
effective multilateral programs are needed to provide development assistance and to 
meet law enforcement requirements. Finally, a dramatic reduction in United States 
consumption of cocaine, brought about by tougher penalties for cocaine trafficking and 
use, will also be necessary. 


Field tests were undertaken in 1987 in an effort to identify a safe and effective 
herticide for use against coca, and the U.S. Government is seeking further Latin 
American commitment to herbicide testing. To-date, these tests have produced 

results and we anticipate that traffickers, and those who sympathize with 
them, attempt to sabotage Latin American government efforts to use herbicides 
against coca in much the same way they have tried to undermine Colombia's 
marijuana eradication program and Mexico's opium eradiction campaigns. 


It is now estimated that between 162,000 and 211,400 metric tons of coca leaf 
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were cultivated in the Andes during 1987, some 59% in Peru s Upper Huaillaga Valley. 
This increase in production -- compared to 1986 estimates -- makes it all the more 
imperative for Latin American governments to work closely with the United States to 
gain control of the coca problem immediately through herbicidal eradication. 


Between September and December of 1987, Bolivia was able to eliminate over 
1,000 hectares of coca after implementing its voluntary coca eradication program. 
This initiative is to be followed in 1988 by a program of involuntary eradication. 
Despite the fact that half of Bolivia's FY 1987 security assistance was withheld in 
October because its government had not yet reached agreed-upon eradication targets. 
more coca was eradicated in Bolivia in three months than in all other Andean countries 
together. 


With meaningful gains in coca eradication virtually on hold until Latin American 
governments ‘ecide to use herbicides. interdiction efforts were intensified during 1987 
and resulted in the destruction of many cocaine laboratories and the seizure of cocaine 
and precursor chemicals. U.S. Government-supported enforcement operations 
attempted to attack cocaine on several fronts. i.e.. through riverine programs. pipeline 
operations, and intensified chemical interdiction programs. The goal of these 
operations was to disrupt the trafficking of cocaine and coca products and to have an 
adverse impact on the price of coca leaf in an effort to discourage harvesting. While 
the results of the 1986 Blast Furnace Operation were considered temporary, that 
operation set the stage for future, coordinated Bolivian operations such as the ones 
carried out this year. 


The escalating violence by traffickers and terrorists in Peru's Upper Huallaga 
Valley has made eradication and enforcement efforts very difficult. The Sendero 
Luminoso and Tupac Amaru (MRTA) insurgencies continue their campaign of 
assassination and intimidation. Despite high-level support from the Government of 
Peru and good cooperation with the United States, Peru was unable to reach its 
eradication goa! of 6,000 hectares. 


Cocaine seizures in the United States were up dramatically in 1987, with the 
majority of seizures occurring in Florida and the Southwest. The average price for a 
kilo of cocaine dropped to $12,000-$40.000 nationally, down from $22,000-$45,000 in 
1986. European countries too are experiencing a wave of cocaine; British Customs 
reports that cocaine seizures have now surpassed heroin seizures. The availability of 
‘crack’ has also been reported in Sweden. Italy, Portugal and Spain also reported a 
major increase in seizures of cocaine in 1987, while African capitals reported that 
cocaine is making an entrance into the circles of the educated and sophisticated. 


U.S. Government officials are encouraged, however, by the results of the 
National High School Senior Survey which indicate that seniors’ use of cocaine has 
declined for the first time. We hope this downward trend will continue in future 


years. 


Heroin 


Worldwide opium production increased in 1987, with the largest percentage of 
increases in the Golden Crescent and Mexico. Afghanistan increased production, 
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bringing the Golden Crescent totals to a new range of between 735 and 1360 metric 
tons. Opium production increases in tribal areas currently outside the control of the 
Government of Pakistan and not yet covered by its ban on poppy cultivation nearly 
offset significant reductions in Government-controlled areas where enforcement has 
been effective. Pakistan has, however, begun to employ aerial spraying to destroy 
farmers poppy in specific areas under its control; it is hoped that this modem 
eradication method will yield encouraging results. Heroin abuse in Pakistan has grown 
significantly since 1980; there are now an estimated 660,000 Pakistani addicts. 
Enforcement and investigations in Pakistan are still weak and must be strengthened if 
heroin refinery activity and heroin trafficking are to be stopped. 


The rate of increase in opiurn production in Southeast Asia was not as sharp; 
while the region continues as the world's largest opium producer, cultivating between 
1.095 and 1.575 metric tons, Thailand's opium cultivation has been significantly 
curtailed over the past several years. Thailand is still of concern to the United States 
as a transit state for heroin. Burma has also sought to destroy opium through aerial 
eradication and succeeded in eradicating over 16.000 hectares in 1987. In addition. 
law enforcement and military officials have launched an effective campaign against 
laboratories and heroin caravans. It appears that opium production in Laos continues 
unchecked and may be sanctioned by some officials of the Lao Peoples Democratic 


Republic. 


The surprising increase in opium production was in Mexico where new estimates 
place opium production, thought to be between 35-50 metric tons in 1986, in a higher 
range of 45-55 metric tons after eradication in 1987. The 1987 eradication totals are 
less than last year's which were not considered sufficient to have an impact on heroin 
supplies to the United States. Mexico thus remains the largest single-country supplier 
of heroin to the United States. 


Manijuana 





Foreign marijuana cultivation increased, after eradication, by 25% during 1987, 
with more than half of the increase occuring in Mexico and Colombia. Total marijuana 
production in countries supplying the U.S. market was in the range of 10.930-17,625 
metric tons. Despite significant gains in marijuana eradication and seizures in source 
countries, marijvana availability increased during the last year. The bright spot on the 
marijuana scene was Jamaica s ability to reduce its cannabis cultivation from a high 
of 2,000 metric tons to a new low of 325-535 metric tons. Belize also conducted a 
very successful campaign. 


Despite improvements in Mexico's cannabis eradication program, Mexico 
—— to be the single largest source of marijuana exports to the United States 
market. 


While Colombia was again successful in eliminating a large portion of the 
marijuana cultivated in traditional areas, reports late in the year indicated a 
significant increase in cannabis cultivation in non-traditional areas near the Gulf of 
Uraba and in the San Lucas mountains. Net marijuana production in Colombia ranged 
in the area of 3,435-7,760 metric tons. 
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Increases in Southeast Asian cannabis were also evident during 1987, but there 
are no definitive data on the amount of cannabis cultivated in the major producing 
countries of the region, Thailand, Laos and the Philippines. The U.S. Government is 
continuing to encourage the Royal Thai Government to eliminate its crop, which 
because of its high-quality, commands a high price on the international market. 


One disturbing development in the worldwide marijuana situation was the 
evidence that the United States was a strong third in marijuana production in 1987, 
behind Mexico and Colombia. 


Trafficking Organizations 


During 1987, it was apparent that major drug trafficking networks continued to 
wield extraordinary power and influence, particularly in Latin America. Trafficking 
organizations are well-armed, manned and funded. As events in Colombia in the early 
part of 1988 indicate, traffickers will stop at nothing to protect their profits. 








Many countries seem to be unable, or unwilling, to take a stand against major 
drug traffickers. The extradition of major trafficker, Carlos Lehder, to stand trial in 
the United States was hailed as a courageous act last February, but subsequent 
Colombian events such as the de facto nullification of the extradition treaty and the 
release of Jorge Ochoa set back international efforts to bring major traffickers to 
‘ustice. In Mexico, trials are underway for the murder of DEA agent Enrique 
Camarena and the torture of DEA agent Victor Cortez. Over sixty individuals remain 
a jail as part of the Camarena trial. Despite assurances to the contrary, Colombia 
1as not yet acted affirmatively to extradite any more major traffickers to the United - 
states. Moreover, Bolivia has not yet arrested a major cocaine trafficker. 


It is clear that better intelligence and stronger legal and judicial systems are 
necessary if producing and trafficking countries are going to do battle with major 
traffickers. While extradition is a critical tool in our- present efforts to bring 
traffickers to justice, we maintain that our ultimate goal is to have countries arrest, 
prosecute and imprison traffickers operating within their borders. Extradition cannot 
substitute for political will and effective law enforcement. 


There is a need for the United States to increase assistance to Latin American 
governments, particularly in the dismantling of major trafficking networks. This must 
be done regionally as well as on a country-by-country basis, since traffickers are 
operating with seeming impunity in many Latin American countries. It is possible that 
the United States will have to face the fact that, until we provide intensified military 
and paramilitary assistance and revisit the specific issue of providing weapons and 
ammunition to Latin American governments, the war against traffickers will be a 
hollow one. 


All the news in 1987, however, was not discouraging. The Bahamas and Mexico 
signed Mutual Legal Assistance Treaties with the United States which will bolster 
mutual efforts in the area of law enforcement and investigations. Paraguay signed an 
International Narcotics Control agreement with the U.S. through which they were 
provided $200,000 worth of equipment. Trafficking organizations are hurt by asset 
seizure and forfeiture, and the U.S. Government has been urging other governments to 
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adopt such procedures as a way of dismantling major organizations. There have been 
some successes. For example, Operation Pisces, carried out with the cooperation of 
Panama, resulted in the freezing of $12 million in assets. This operation illustrates 
the type of productive cooperation which is possible between goverments. 


The draft United Nations Convention on Narcotics Trafficking incorporates 
several provisions which will help nations deal with trafficking networks more 
effectively. This convention should be finalized during 1988. 


In 1987, the U.S. Government offered its first rewards under the Omnibus Drug 
Act of 1986. The Act authorizes payment up to $50,000 per case (totalling $500,000) 
for information leading to the arrest and conviction of major drug ‘traffickers. It is 
hoped that this incentive will help produce high quality information which will result in 
the dismantling of trafficking organizations. 


Public Diplomacy 





One area that has received a great deal of attention during the past year is 
public diplomacy as it relates to narcotics control programming. The U.S. Government 
international narcotics public diplomacy program, supported by the United States 
Information Agency (USIA), the Department of State, and the Agency for International 
Development (USAID) is designed to decrease tolerance for illicit drugs and stimulate 
focused support for effective narcotics control worldwide through public diplomacy 
initiatives which incorporate concepts of public awareness and demand reduction. 
Central to the public diplomacy strategy are programs to raise international public 
awareness by sensitizing government and opinion leaders, as well as the international 
general public, to the global scale and consequences of drug production, trafficking 
and abuse; to provide information on why and how the United States and other nations 
are confronting their drug abuse problem; and to develop broad national and 
international support for narcotics control through public awareness campaigns. 


The U.S. Government also supports programs to assist countries to reduce the 
demand for cocaine, heroin and marijuana through the effective adaptation and use of 
knowledge gained and disseminated through prevention and treatment research. 
applied science, and public information programs. Technical assistance through 
——— and training with host countries and international organizations is also 
provided. 


USIA has devoted increasing attention to the narcotics issue in the past year. 
Larger numbers of overseas posts are becoming actively involved in the war against 
drugs using USIA's resources to inform government leaders, educators, journalists and 
community organization representatives. 


A total of ten WORLDNET interactive satellite press conferences focused on 
drug-related issues in the past year. Guests from national, state and local levels 
discussed U.S. efforts to stem drug abuse and trafficking and described U.S. successes 
in demand reduction, treatment and rehabilitation efforts. 


International visitor exchange programs provided hands-on experience to 137 
foreign visitors who were briefed at length by U.S. officials and visited U.S. schools, 
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resource and training centers and counterpart prevention programs and treatment 
facilities. Among the visitors were increasing numbers of representatives from 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) who extend the efforts of government into the 
private sector. An outstanding example of the fruits of this type of exchange activity 
are the increasing numbers of volunteer parents groups around the world modeled on 
the Atlanta Parents Resource Institute for Drug Education (PRIDE) whose annual 


conference USIA has supported for several years. 


Two dozen American specialists on narcotics abuse prevention, education and 
enforcement made visits to over fifty countries around the world to carry messages 
about U.S. efforts to reduce the demand for drugs in our society. 


The Hubert Humphrey Fellowship program staff established a new program to 
accomodate foreign specialists in drug abuse prevention education for a year's study 
and professional internship in the United States. To date, nine foreign experts have 
neen selected to participate in this program. They will begin study in the summer of 
1989. The results of their U.S. experience will have a marked impact on public 
awareness programs in their countries upon their return. 


During 1987, the Department of State and the United States Information Agency 
were able to provide assistance on demand reduction and public awareness to major 
drug producing and trafficking countries. For example, in June, 1987, USIA and the 
East-West Center in Honolulu hosted a conference to raise awareness for Asian and 
Latin American professionals. In March 1987, the United States Information Service 
(USIS) and Thailand's Office of Narcotics Control Board co-hosted a conference 
entitled “Drug Abuse: Whose Problem is It?". This conference provided an 
opportunity for American and Thai participants, including health, social and education 
specialists, legislators and journalists, to discuss the range of narcotics control 
problems with candor and to suggest viable solutions. 


During 1987, the United States Information Agency hosted two workshops for 
foreign journalists from countries where drug production, trafficking and abuse are 
problems. Mrs. Reagan, Attorney General Meese and INM Assistant Secretary 
Wrobleski addressed the groups about U.S. Government efforts to eliminate drug 
trafficking and abuse within the United States. The workshops encouraged more 
balanced and forward looking coverage of the international drug problem and a move 
away from the “producer-consumer” dialogue which has frustrated international 
narcotics cooperation. Because the VOA project has resulted in overseas and 
numerous wire and newspaper series on the need for worldwide cooperation to 
overcome the efforts of narco-traffickers, these workshops were considered very 
successful in raising awareness among the journalists and in providing useful 
information on the U.S. Government perspective. 


AID undertook a major survey of drug #wareness in eight Asian countries in 198 
the results of which will be used to help uesign future AID narcotics education 
programs in that region. 


By assisting other countries address misperceptions and disinformation about the 
nature of the international drug problem, the U.S. hopes that international public 
support for increased anti-narcotics activities will be generated. In recent years, 
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traffickers and those who sympathize with their aims, have attempted to discredit the 
use of herbicides in eradication programs by generating sensational reports of deaths 
and injuries caused by chemicals. Refuting these reports, and providing accurate. 
easily understood information on herbicide use in routine agricultural programs are key 
elements of the narcotics public diplomacy program. 


International Cooperation 





Diplomatic efforts to encourage international cooperation on narcotics control 
intensified during 1987 and culminated with the United Nations International 
Conference on Drug Abuse and Illicit Trafficking (ICDAIT), held in Vienna, June 
17-26. The Conference resulted in an international consensus that urgent, immediate 
action is needed to address the global narcotics problem. 


U.S. Government officials, including President Reagan, Vice President Bush, 
Secretary Shultz, and Attorney General Meese, raised the narcotics issue with foreign 
officials during state visits and meetings during the past year, reinforcing the high 
foreign policy priority that the U.S. Government places on the narcotics issue. 


The certification process, mandated by PL 99-570, put nations on notice that 
beginning with calendar year 1987, the United States was serious about linking 
performance on narcotics to foreign assistance. When it was first applied last March, 
three nations -- Syria, Afghanistan and Iran -- were designated as not cooperating 
with the United States or not taking adequate steps on their own to address their 
narcotics problem. Laos and Lebanon were certified under the National Interest 
provision of the certification law. About $1.5 billion in foreign assistance funds are 
affected by the certification process, which requires that 50 percent of most U.S. 
Government assistance to major source or transit countries be withheld until the 
President submits his certification recommendations to the Congress on March 1. 


The United States is also urging European nations to condition their assistance on 
positive performance on narcotics control. Consequently, U.S. Government officials 
have urged the United Nations to use its full weight to bring international pressure to 
bear on uncooperative nations. 


The Economic Summit again produced consensus that the narcotics issue was a 
serious threat to the well-being of the summit nations. In the Arms Control Summit 
Communique, President Reagan and General Secretary Gorbachev announced that 
closer cooperation between the United States and the Soviet Union on narcotics issues 
would be pursued during 1988. 


The United Nations continued to play a leadership role in raising global 
awareness about the extent and nature of the drug problem. The United Nations and 
other regional organizations invested significant attention and resources in narcotics 
control problems. The most visible aspect of the multilateral drug control agenda was 
the convening of the International Conference on Drug Abuse and Illicit Trafficking 
(ICDAIT), which was held in June in Vienna, Austria. Government representation was 
at the highest levels, including Ministers of Justice, Health and Interior in many cases. 
Moreover, the conference successfully served as a catalyst in the promotion of 
stronger and broader anti-narcotics programs at the national, regional, and 
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international levels. ICDAIT produced two noteworthy documents which will guide the 
UN community's anti-narcotics efforts over the next several years: The 
Comprehensive Multidisciplinary Outline of Future Activities in Drug Control (CMO) 
and a conference Declaration. The Declaration is a political statement of 
commitment by governments to work together toward the elimination of drug abuse, 
illicit production and trafficking. 


Of equal importance in the multilateral drug control forum is the ongoing 
drafting of the new Convention against the Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and 
Psychotropic Substances. Now in its third year of development by the UN and member 
governments, a final draft text was approved by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
(CND) during its February 1988 meeting. Following a final experts review in fune, a 
plenipotentiary conference will be held to approve the draft and sign the convention. 
We expect many nations to ratify the convention quickly. 


On a third front, the UN Fund for Drug Abuse Control (UNFDAC) has undergone 
a transformation from a small, special purpose fund for selected drug control problems 
to a large-scale, multi-million dollar organization. The Fund has begun projects in 


support of coca control in South America, thus involving the United Nations and, 


indirectly, European donors in a problem which affects Europe as well as the United 
States. The Fund has received pledges from Italy, the United States, Canada, Saudi 
Arabia, and the United Kingdom, with other pledges in the offing for the Special 
Development and Enforcement Program in Pakistan. The Fund also provides narcotics 
control assistance in Africa (where U.S. Government assistance has been limited to 
Egypt and Morocco) with training programs for Kenya, Nigeria, Senegal and the Ivory 
Coast. Key donors to source country programs include the Federal Republic of 


_ Germany, Saudi Arabia, Sweden and Norway, among others. The major donors support 


the Fund's policy that all United Nations development projects must contain drug 
enforcement provisions and agree that economic assistance should be linked to 
commitments by recipient governments to eliminate illicit narcotic crops by a specific 
date. 


The U.S. Government remains a strong supporter of UNFDAC, seeking 
opportunities to work closely with the Fund and channel funds to it, where 
appropriate. In general, the multilateral response to the drug problem has been 
positive. Efforts such as ICDAIT and the new Convention illustrate that current 
cooperation among countries and through such bodies as the UN is good and can be 
expected to grow in the near term. There is much more to be done, but ICDAIT and 
the Convention show us that governments can work together when the commitment to 
do so is there. 


The Organization of American States has also become an active participant in 
anti-narcotics work. In October, the Inter-American Drug Abuse Control Commission 
(CICAD) met in Washington to recommend how the member nations could work 
together effectively to eliminate drug abuse in the hemisphere. Former U.S. Senator 
Paula Hawkins was a key participant in that meeting. . 
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Production Estimates j 
The National Narcotics Intelligence Consumers Committee has developed, 
through its Subcommittee on Production, preliminary estimates on illicit 
narcotics production in calendar year 1987 (see below). These same data 5 
are published in the NNICC Report. Certain year-to-year changes in 
estimates are the function of changes in methodology and improvements in 
data, and may not indicate increased or decreased production. Data have i 
been rounded to the nearest zero or five. (See footnotes.) 
FOREIGN PRODUCTION ESTIMATES j 
ILLICIT NARCOTICS 
1985-1988 7 
Country 1988 1987 1986 1985 i 
OPIUM (mt) 
Afghanistan * 400- 800 400- 800 400- 500 400-500 i 
Iran ° ' 200- 400 200- 400 200- 400 200-400 | 
Pakistan “ * 100- 200 135- 160 140- 160 40- 70 
SoWest Asia 700-1400 735-1360 740-1060 640-970 j 
Burma * 900-1200 925-1230 700-1100 490 
Laos * 190- 300 150- 300  100- 290 100 i 
Thailand ° 35 20- 45 20- 25 35 
SoEast Asia 1125-1535 1095-1575 820-1415 625 
Mexico’ 30 45- 55 35- 50 25- 45 | 
Other Opium ‘ 27 27 
Total 1882-2992 1902-3017 1595-2565 1290-1640 | 
COCA (mt) 
Bolivia 50- 73,700 46- 67,000 44- 52,920 42-53,200 
Colombia 19= 25,300 18- 23,000 12- 13,600 12,400 f 
Peru 114,450 98-121,000 95-120,000 95,200 
Ecuador x = 200 x = 400 1,000 1,900 
Other Coca (See Note) i 
Total 185-213650 162-211400 152-188320 150-162700 
MARIJUANA (mt) i 
Mexico * 5,970 5,970-7,130 4,000-6,000 3,000-4,000 
Colombia *° 1,650 3,435-7,760 2,530-3,630 2,000-4,000 
Jamaica 300 325- 535 1,485-2,025 625-1, 280 
Belize 180 200 550 645 j 
Other 1,000-2,000 1,000-2,000 800-1 ,000 800-1 ,000 
Total 9,100-10100 10930-17625 9,365-13205 7,070-10925 , 
HASHISH 
Lebanon 700 600 720 720 
Pakistan 200 200 200 200 | 
Afghanistan 200- 400 200 - 400 200 - 400 200 - 400 
Morocco - 60 - 60 30 - 60 30 - 60 
Total 1160- 1360 1060 - 1260 1150 - 1380 1150 - 1380 a 
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General Footnotes 








The INCSR tables attempt to show actual production or net yield, subtracting for 
eradication. Other reports usually estimate total cultivation, multiply by a yield 
factor, and then report gross potential or theoretical production. Thus INCSR 











estimates are stated post-eradication, and the totals have not discounted 
for loss, domestic consumption or seizures. Tably . NNICC reports vary in 
construct, and frequently will discount for t*:se elements. When these 
deductions are made in INCSR (see country tables), set amount available for 


processing into narcotics for export will almost invariably be lower -- 
significantly lower in some countries. 


The data in these tables should be considered as estimates, rather than empirical 
findings. Some data are only preliminary estimates, or assumptions and 
speculations. Rigid mathematical extrapolation ts not encouraged. 


Some estimates for 1984, 1985 and 1986 have been changed since the INCSRs 
were issued for those years, reflecting receipt of additional data 


post-publication. 
Year-to-year differences in these tables may indicate a production trend, but 


could also reflect changes in methodology, or in the scope and quality of 


information. Country chapters should be consulted before conclusions are made 
about the nature of the numerical differences. 


The requirement of the statute is that INCSR provide data on the year just 
completed, the current year, and the year to come. Projections on this basis are 
problematic on many counts, not the least of which is that, save for 
coca/cocaine, the crops (cannabis and opium) are annual crops. Farmers may 
decide for any number of reasons, including trafficker pressure, to plant more 
than enough to offset the effects of eradication, to increase their plantings 
greatly from one season to the next, and cultivation numbers will rise in 


non-linear fashion. 


Production Footnotes 





Heroin. The National Narcotics Intelligence Consumers Committee will not 
report a heroin import estimate for 1987. 


Cocaine. The NNICC does not yet have an estimate on cocaine imports for 1987. 
Coca Production. Intelligence analysts estimate that Andean coca production 


increases by 5-10 percent per year. Figures shown are for coca cultivated in 
each country; the amount of coca processed, e.g. in Colombia, is not reflected. 





Marijuana. U.S. officials estimate that marijuana production in Latin American 
countries in 1987 was in the range of 500-1,000 metric tons, and make a similar 
estimate of 500-1,000 metric tons for Asia. DEA estimates that U.S. marijuana 
production, not shown in these tables, was potentially as much as 8,300 metric 
tons in 1987, reduced by eradication to 3,000 metric tons. This is an increase of 
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1,000 metric tons over the previous year's domestic estimate. Gross availability 
of marijuana on the U.S. market (before discounting U.S. and other seizures) was 
13,930 to 20,625 mt. up considerably from 1986 estimates. 


Country Data Footnotes 





Iran. There is no narcotics control program in Iran, and despite contrary 
contentions by the Government, U.S. officials believe opium production remains 


in the 200-400 mt range. 


Pakistan. This estimate uses a yield factor of 14.82 kilograms per hectare, down 
from a factor of 19.76 used in previous years’ estimates. The reduced value 
reflects Pakistani assessments of the impact of poor weather in the 1986-87 
season. Other U.S. officials believe yields may have been in the 20 kg range, 
which would result in a higher estimate of production. 


Thailand. The two most recent Thai surveys are believed to have under- 
estimated total production for a variety of methodological and technical 
reasons. The figures shown here for 1986 and 1987 reflect rough U.S. 
adjustments to ONCB data. 


Other Opium. Opium cultivation in Lebanon is estimated at 1,800 hectares, with 
a potential yield of 27 metric tons. Media reports claim Syria eradicated 1,400 
ha, but U.S. officials believe 10 percent or less was eradicated. DEA estimates 





' that Lebanese cultivation could be as high as 4,000 ha. The table does not 


include an estimate for India; illicit opium production is estimated at 260 metric 
tons, unofficially, but it is believed that all of this production is consumed within 
India. 


Mexico. This mid-range estimate for Mexico is 6,550 metric tons, compared to 
5,600 for Colombia. The table was recomputed for production in 1986 to reflect 
revised eradication statistics in the current INCSR. 


Colombia. The U.S. embassy reported estimate was 3,300 metric tons, all from 
traditional areas, where an effective eradication program continued. The 
expansion shown here reflects new cultivation in the Gulf of Uraba and San 
Lucas Mountains. 





Mexico. The 1987 INCSR estimated opium production between 20-40 metric 
tons. 
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ili. U.S. EFFORTS AND THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 





International cooperation is a central segment of the President's National Drug 
Strategy, and the Department of State has been designated as the lead agency to 
develop and coordinate intermational narcotics control efforts overseas. The 
responsibility for international narcotics control has been delegated by the President 
to the Assistant Secretary of State for International Narcotics Matters. 


The National Drug Policy Board. chaired by Attorney General Meese, was very 
active during 1987, extending its mandate from simple enforcement to include 
prevention. Dr. Otis Bowen, Secretary of Health and Human Services. was named as 
Vice Chairman of the Board. In May, the Attomey General designated Lead Agencies 
to coordinate all aspects of drug control; the Department of State was designated as 
the Lead Agency for international narcotics control programs. 


The State Department-chaired International Standing Committee formulated a 
FY 88-89 International Narcotics Control Strategy and Implementation Plan, complete 
with goals, objectives, targets of performance, and measures of effectiveness against 
which progress in international narcotics control can be evaluated. The strategy 
States that progress can be made in controlling the production, trafficking, and abuse 
of drugs if five elements are well-integrated into international programs: eradication, 
enforcement, development assistance, training and public diplomacy. 


INM Role and Responsibilities 





The Department of State, and in particular, the Bureau of International 
Narcotics Matters (INM) is charged with coordinating all U.S. Government 
international drug control activities. Specific responsibilities of INM inciude: 


Supporting crop eradication in 15 countries to reduce the availability of opium, 
cocaine and marijuana: 


Providing assistance to help nations strengthen their law enforcement and 
judicial systems; 


Working with host governments to develop alternative means of income for 
farmers who abandon the cultivation of narcotic crops in traditional areas; and 


Channeling technical assistance to areas of drug prevention, education and 
treatment. 


Narcotics Assistance Units (NAUs) have been established in U.S. Embassies in 
Thailand, Burma, Pakistan, Colombia, Bolivia, Peru, Brazil, Ecuador, Venezuela, the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, Mexico and Turkey. 


The INM Airwing 





INM presently supports operations and maintenance for over 150 aircraft in four 
major country programs (Mexico, Colombia, Bolivia and Burma). Most of these 
aircraft are under the control of the host countnes, and all are involved in eradication 
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and interdiction programs. The Bureau was tasked by Congress in the Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act of 1986 (P.L. 99-570) to develop an INM-operated aviation program. In a 
change of policy, the legislation prohibited granting of additional aircraft to foreign 
governments. INM has begun to build upon the small fleet it controlled in FY86 by 
adding additional aircraft in 1987 including six Bell 212 helicopters and seven Thrush 
fixed-wing spray aircraft. These supplement the five Thrush and the one C-123K 
aircraft which were already employed in our on-going aviation programs. 


In Belize. we moved from an ad hoc program of periodic intensive spraying 
campaigns to a measured program of regular spraying and destroyed appoximately 870 
hectares of marijuana. The continued measured program denied the traffickers the 
gap in the spraying program to replant or salvage a portion of their crop. In Belize, we 
demonstrated that a regular continuous spray program could control virtually all 
marijuana production. 


In Colombia, three Thrush aircraft contributed significantly to the eradication of 
marijuana. The 1987 campaign was more effective than in 1986, and approximately 
6.100 hectares of marijuana were destroyed by the three Thrush. The continuous 
destruction tactic used successfully in Belize is now being repeated in Colombia. 


In Guatemala, INM aircraft and personnel in cooperation with Guatemalan 
authorities, carried out their first eradication campaign against opium and marijuana 
cultivations during May and June. In late November, an aerial survey conducted by 
Thrush aircraft located 354 opium fields comprising approximately 200 hectares. INM 
intends to continue working closely with the Government of Guatemala to help 
eliminate marijuana and poppy production. 


The Thrush was also used to train pilots from Pakistan in aerial techniques 
required to spray narcotics crops in rugged mountainous terrain. These pilots received 
initial training at Andrews Murphy, North Carolina, and will receive addit:,nal 
mountain training in Pakistan. Once trained, the GOP pilots will work with INM pilots 
and aircraft in the initial fixed-wing eradication program in Pakistan. The GOP 
initiated their first aerial eradication program in 1987 utilizing three UH-1H 
helicopters that were maintained by the NAU. These assets, in conjunction with the 
Thrush, will be used in the 1988 INM aviation eradication program for Pakistan. 


The Air Wing took delivery of a C-123 from the USAF this year. It was used 
extensively in Peru from July through the remainder of the year and provided 
logistical support for interdiction missions in the Upper Huallaga Valley. The aircraft 
transported over 2,000 personnel and carried in excess of 435,000 lbs of cargo in direct 
support of missions flown by three INM-leased Bell 212 helicopters. The helicopters 
provided the air support required to move police forces into and out of the Central and 


Upper Huallaga Valley. 
Inter-Agency Cooperation 


The legislation regarding this reporting requirement refers to seven of the 
twelve Cabinet Departments and their agencies which have legislative responsibility 
for drug abuse programs: Justice (Drug Enforcement Administration, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Immigration and Naturalization Service, Legal Divisions); Treasury 
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(Customs Service. Internal Revenue Service); State (INM); Defense: Transportation 
(Coast Guard); Education: and Health and Human Services (National Institute on Drug 
Abuse. Food and Drug Administration, Center for Disease Control). 


The Federal Government budgeted $1.98 billion in 1986-87 for drug law 
enforcement. including programs to reduce the supply of drugs into this country and to 
fund domestic enforcement programs. Other funds are spent to reduce demand for 
illicit substances through media awareness, prevention education, addict intervention, 
detoxification, treatment, and rehabilitation. 


As a result of this multi-agency effort, the President established the National 
Drug Policy Board with members from the entire cabinet. Uncer the NDPB the 
President set up two coordinating groups at the Assistant Secretary/Agency Head level 
to oversee the law enforcernent/supply and demand reduction efforts. The NDPB. in 
turn. appointed nine lead agencies with coordinating responsibility for specific areas or 
functions of drug policy. 


The Department of State. as the lead agency for international activities. 
coordinated by the Bureau of International Narcotics Matters (INM), cooperates with 
various U.S. Government agencies, especially the Drug Enforcement Administration. 
the Agency for International Development, the U.S. Customs Service, U.S. Coast 
Guard, the National Institute on Drug Abuse, and other units within the Departments 
of Agriculture, Justice, Treasury, Commerce, Defense and Transportation, to halt the 
flow of narcotics into the United States. 


In addition to cooperation on country programs, this cooperation and 
coordination takes many forms, including joint participation in: the National Drug 
Poiicy Board; the National Narcotics Border interdiction System: intelligence 
meetings; and coordination meetings with DEA, Customs, and other agencies. 


With the amendment of the Posse Comitatus Act (10 USC 374), U.S. military 
forces are able to participate in narcotics control operations overseas: military assets 
of the U.S. Government can now be used to support law enforcement activities. The 
April 1986 National Security Decision Directive (NSDD) signed by President Reagan. 
states that illicit narcotics constitute a national security threat, thereby enabling 
Department of Defense personnel and resources to be used in the war against drugs. 
When invited by host governments, the military can become an active participant in 
the war against drugs, albeit its support is limited to logistical and operations support 
functions which must be coordinated with other U.S. Government agencies. 


INM works closely with DEA throughout the world, with emphasis on 
collaboration in Latin America, Southwest Asia, and Southeast Asia. In addition to 
their direct responsibilities for technical assistance, case-making and other 
investigatory activities, DEA agents work with INM narcotics coordinators in assessing 
the nature and degree of the drug problem and working with host government law 
enforcement agencies on planning and implementing action strategies. 


The Agency for International Development is funding a rural development 
project in Peru's Upper Huallaga Valley, a development project for Pakistan s 
Gadoon-Amazai area, and development projects in Bolivia. INM has been involved in 
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the planning of these projects. just as AID assisted in the design of INM’s Malakand 
project in Pakistan. In 1984/85 AID began development of public awareness programs 
and launched projects in Peru. Belize. Bolivia, Ecuador, and Jamaica with the 
objective of mobilizing opinion-makers and local leadership against narcotics 
production. trafficking. and abuse. Public awareness programs received expanded 


emphasis in 1987. 


The United States Information Agency continues to expand its involvement in the 
international anti-drug effort, using a full range of assets that include Voice of 
America broadcasts, Worldnets, a multitude of news features through its wireless file 
(used by foreign press), telepress conferences involving key White House. State and 
Justice officials, and public information and awareness programs developed and/or 
conducted at posts. In coordination with INM, USIA seeks to inform the peoples of the 
three major growing regions, with special current emphasis on Latin America. about 
the major efforts underway to reduce drug abuse and to curtail domestic cultivation of 
marijuana in the United States. USIA programs also inform people of these countries 
about the ill effects they and their countrymen are suffering because of the narcotics 
production and trafficking in their midst. 


Training: Crop control must be supported by a strong enforcement effort. and 
the Department cooperates with governments on the development of local police and 
customs capabilities to enforce domestic laws against trafficking. INM funds 
international narcotics training provided by DEA and Customs. In FY 1987. more tha 
1,600 persons from 80 countries participated in the INM-funded training progran 
Approximately 35,300 foreign officials have participated in courses designed ' 
increase operational skills and build institutions, since the program was begun in 1971. 


Intelligence: The Department of State is both an important collector o! 
narcotics intelligence and the primary consumer of finished narcotics intelligence on 
policy-level international narcotics developments. The Department has been a 
long-time advocate of closer coordination between intelligence collection agencies 
and U.S. law enforcement organizations which collect foreign narcotics information in 
the performance of their narcotics duties. The Department has particularly sought 
enhanced coordination of these activities under the guidance of the Director of 
Central Intelligence. 


INM has sought to improve both host country reports and intelligence on 
production. A Subcommittee on Production was created under the auspices of the 
National Narcotics Intelligence Consumers Committee (NNICC) to facilitate analysis 
underlying the estimates in the 1984 INCSR and 1984 NNICC report, and continues in 
operation. INM, DEA and CIA are members of the subcommittee which has worked 
with Embassies to produce the estimates and data for the 1984, 1985, 1986 and 1987 
INCSR reports, as well as the mid-year report (which incorporates NNICC estimates 
and is submitted by INM each August). Data are reviewed at least twice yearly -- in 
—~ — and fall for the INCSR, and again in the spring or early summer for 
the N . 


In mid-1984, INM embarked on a new program to assist source country 
governments in data generation and analysis. INM provides equipment, technical 
assistance and support funding for aerial photography, usually through contracts with 
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host country cartographic institutes and/or military air survey organizations. The 
imagery is used (1) to make crop estimates. (2) to provide tactical maps that can guide 
eradication activities and monitor eradication progress; and (3) to provide guidance to 
development assistance efforts. 


Diplomatic Initiatives 


Drug abuse affects all nations: this problem of globa! dimensions requires a global 
solution. Historically, however, the U.S. Government has borne much of the cost of 
international control programs. In recent years, the U.S. narcotics control strategy 
has included a greater emphasis on diplomatic initiatives to achieve increased 
participation by and program coordination with other governments; the U.S. 
government urges these nations to assist through narcotics control programs and 
through direct economic assistance to producer countries. 





The U.S. government is asking nations to place a higher priority on narcotics as a 
foreign policy issue, and to increase their contributions to multilateral narcotics 
control organizations. including the United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control 
(UNFDAC). INM, with explicit support from Secretary Shultz. holds discussions each 
year with numerous governments to seek greater narcotic control program financial 
assistance and political support from them, both bilaterally and through international 
organizations. 


International Organizations: The United States addresses the international 
narcotics problem in the United Nations General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs (the U.N. policymaking body on drug 
matters), and other U.N. organs. United Nations agencies monitor and apply controls 
on the flow and use of narcotic and psychotropic substances. and coordinate 
muitilateral efforts to control production, trafficking and abuse. 





These U.N. agencies include the United Nations Fund for Drug abuse Control 
({UNFDAC), International Narcotics Control Board (INCB), the World Health 
Organization (WHO), and the Division of Narcotic Drugs (DND). Since its founding in 
1971 with United States sponsorship, UNFDAC has been a vehicle for multilateral 
implementation of narcotics control and demand reduction programs. A key element 
in worldwide advances in narcotics control has been the expanding role of UNFDAC 
under the effective leadership of Dr. Giuseppe DiGennaro. The Fund has begun 
projects in support of coca controi in South America, thus involving the United Nations 
and indirectly European donors in a problem which affects Europe as well as the 
United States. The Fund has also received pledges from Italy, the United States. 
Canada, Saudi Arabia, and the United Kingdom, with other pledges in the offing for 
the Special Development and Enforcement Program in Pakistan. The Fund also 
provides narcotics control assistance in Africa (where U.S. assistance has been limited 
to Egypt and Morocco) with training programs for Kenya, Nigeria, Senegal and the 
Ivory Coast. Key donors to source country programs include the Federal Repuolic of 
Germany, Saudi Arabia, Sweden and Norway among others. The major donors support 
the Fund's policy that all United Nations drug development projects will contain drug 
enforcement provisions, and agree that economic assistance should be linked to 
commitments by recipient governments to eliminate illicit narcotic crops by specified 
dates. 
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U.S. emphasis continues to be on encouraging Europeaa invoivement in coca 
control programs in South America and on the special development and enforcement 
project in Pakistan. 


Other Actions: Other drug-related concerns of State, Treasury and Justice 
include money-laundering and cff-shore haven banking. DEA. the FBI and Customs 
have conducted successful, long-term investigative actions to halt illegal cash flows. 
State and Justice. in consultation with other U.S. law enforcement agencies, continue 
to explore with various Caribbean countries the possibility of concluding agreements 
such as mutual legal assistance and extradition treaties to strengthen bilateral 
cooperation on law enforcement matters, including the sharing of financial 
information. One such agreement on banking controls was successfully negotiated in 
1984 with the government of the Cayman Islands. and renewed in 1985. An agreement 
was announced with authorities in Hong Kong concerning disclosure of financial 
information needed for the prosecution of cases. Discussions continue with the 
Government of Panama on methods of stopping the flow of narcotics profits. U.S. 
efforts to obtain financial information from the Netherlands Antilles were enhanced 
by the 1983 Treaty on Mutual Assistance in Criminal Matters, concluded between the 
United States and the Netherlands. 





IV. THE ROAD AHEAD: THE 1988 AGENDA 





During 1987. we were able to meet some of our program and diplomatic goals, 
but we recognize that there is still much to be done before narcotics production, 
trafficking and abuse are reduced or eliminated on a worldwide basis. Eradication 
programs must be strengthened and expanded, enforcement efforts must be intensified 
and demand reduction must be addressed by all the nations experiencing problems in 
these areas. 


The cocaine situation in the United States dictates that we must act decisively 
during 1988 to significantly reduce coca cultivation in the Andes, disrupt trafficking 
and reduce the demand for cocaine in the United States. With an FY 89 budget of 
$101 million, INM will continue to place primary priority on eradication in source 
countries, focusing on the reduction of coca in Peru, Bolivia and Colombia, and will 
urge Andean governments to test and utilize herbicides to destroy coca. We plan to 
make full use of the INM airwing, taking advantage of opportunities which may lead to 
expanded eradication in the Andes. 


INM will also continue to support Asian opium eradication programs to build on 
past gains, and to attempt to contain the rate of cultivation expansion. We cannot 
afford to lose sight of the possibility that while we are concentrating on cocaine, 
heroin availability may significantly increase in the United States. 


Marijuana eradication will also remain a priority during 1988, and we will 
continue to urge countries not currently using herbicides to destroy marijuana through 
their application. 


We expect that cooperation with our program countries will continue during 
1988. During the next year, INM intends to support the following program goals in: 

















Latin America and the Caribbean 





Mexico must expand its opium poppy and cannabis eradication programs until 
eradication levels overtake expanding cultivaticn and reduce levels of cultivation to 
the low levels achieved in the 1970's. Surveys of opium and marijuaia production 
should be improved during the next year. Mexico is capable of improving its 
eradication program and needs to enhance enforcement efforts. including cocaine and 
heroin interdiction, location and destruction of heroin laboratories and dismantling 
cocaine and heroin trafficking networks. 


Bolivia must demonstrate that it is serious about continuing the voluntary coca 
eradication program, and ushering in involuntary eradication. Forced eradication of 
new plantings and legislation outlawing all excess cultivation will be significant 
milestones. Interdiction must intensify so that coca leaf prices drop, and farmers 
begin to seek alternative sources of income. Bolivian trafficking organizations, which 
are considered less entrenched than Colombian networks, can and must be broken 
through arrests ard trials in Bolivian courts. 


Peru must make better use of its resources and political will to intensify coca 
eradication in the Upper Huallaga Valley as well as moving against traffickers and 
laboratories. The Government should also ensure that paste processing is interrupted, 
and that cocaine production does not take place. 


Colombia continues to withstand the violence of narcotics traffickers whose 
killings of ministers, judges, policemen, journalists 1d others will cease only when 
that Government arrests, tries and convicts them in olombia. Ultimately, Colombia 
must confront and dismantle the Medellin cartel, but ‘nis cannot be accomplished until 
the Colombian legal and judicial systems are greatly strengthened. The 1988 agenda 
includes expansion of coca eradication, stepped-up interdiction and destruction of 
more active cocaine labs. breaking the linkages that exist between traffickers and 
insurgent groups like the FARC, which reportedly protects the cocaine labs and 
riverine distribution systems, and intensifying marijuana eradication in non-traditional 
growing areas. 





Jamaica was a real success story in 1987, during which it sharply reduced net 
marijuana production through a vigorous eradication campaign. Now, Jamaica must 
eliminate the remaining few hundred hectares of ganja, and prevent replantings, 
particularly in the more remote mountain areas where cultivation is shifting. Jamaica 
must also stengthen its efforts to prevent cocaine trafficking through its territory, and 
arrest major traffickers. 


Interdiction in the Bahamas should continue to improve during 1988. OPBAT has 
gone to seven-day, 24-hour mission capability, and there have been improvements in 
facilities to support the maritime operations of U.S. Coast Guard and Customs. The 
Bahamas, however, is still burdened by narcotics-related corruption; moreover, much 
of the narcotics control effort there is directed and facilitated by the United States. 
There is a need for independent Bahamian action. The United States will continue to 
ex lore regional approaches to containing cocaine and marijuana trafficking through 
the Caribbean. 
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INM's Latin American regional account will continue to be dedicated to the 
containment of narcotics production and trafficking in Latin America and the 
Caribbean region. In Central America, manual eradicaiion should suffice for the 
remaining cannabis crops in Panama, but chemical eradication programs will continue 
to be employed in Belize and Guatemala. We will be working with countries in the 
region to ensure that narcotics production and trafficking do not take root in new 
locations. In Paraguay and Venezuela, INM will be working with those governments 
to enhance their ability to stop chemical shipments, prevent major cocaine refining 
from taking place and reduce cocaine and coca product trafficking. In Brazil, where 
the difficulties of policing the vast Amazon region present special problems, financial 
support for enhanced law enforcement capabilities, such as the riverine boat program, 
are essential to the achievement of these goals. INM program money will also be used 
during 1988 to help Argentina, Chile, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic cope with 
their growing importance as cocaine refining and transit states. 














Asia and Africa 





INM will continue to work with Asian Governments to expand opium and 
marijuana eradication, and will urge countries to use herbicides in their eradication 
campaigns. The major emphasis in Thailand will be on elimination of the opium crop 
and on delivering development assistance to the hilltribe population, reduction of the 
marijuana crop, and improvement of Thailand's enforcement operations. In Burma, 
INM will continue to support the opium eradication program which has not kept pace 
‘ with expansion, urging that country to expand eradication into insurgent areas. 


Pakistan has done well over the years in banning opium poppy from settled and 
merged areas, but now it must extend the long-standing ban on opium cultivation to 
the Dir and very much to the tribal areas like Bajaur and Mohmand, now the major 
centers for opium production. Much of the increased opium production in Southwest 
Asia is a response to local demand; Pakistan is still the dominant refiner of heroin 
intended for Western addicts. INM will continue to support eradication and 
enforcement and hopes to see improvement in destroying heroin laboratories, seizing 
contraband arresting major traffickers and breaking up distribution rings. 


Turkey has proved effective in preventing diversion from its licit opium 
production, and has made inroads on illicit heroin refining and illegal opium 
cultivation. But, Turkey remains a major transit route to Europe and the United 
States; The National Police and Jandarma must increase their efforts to interdict 
illicit narcotics from Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan, as well as control licit domestic 
opium production. 

In Africa, INM will support small-scale enforcement projects to assist African 
governments confront the growing threats of heroin and cocaine, and build the 
expertise necessary for effective enforcement. 


1989 Plans 





The President's FY 1989 budget request for the Department was based upon a FY 
1988 Congressional request of $98,750,000 and the continuation of programs begun 
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with the expanded FY 1987 budget. With passage of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986 
(PL 99-570), Congress gave the Department of State an additional $53,000,000, or a 
total of $118,445,000 for FY 1989. The FY 1989 request of $101,000,000 will enhance 
those program initiatives funded in FY 1987 and FY 1988 as well as start new efforts 
in crop eradication. 


Latin America. The prominence of Latin America and the Caribbean in the 
cultivation, production and transportation of illicit drugs to the United States requires 
that more than one-half of International Narcotics Control resources be directed to 
eradication and interdiction in this hemisphere. This area serves as the source for all 
the cocaine. most of the marijuana, and about a third of the heroin entering the United 
States. Bolivia and Peru produce by far the major share of the coca leaf among the 
Andean countries, i.e., approximately 150,000 hectares. Although coca leaf production 
is also increasing significantly in Colombia. it still remains the predominant refiner for 
the world's supply of illicit cocaine. 





Colombia, Mexico, Jamaica, Belize and Paraguay are significant cultivators of 
marijuana. Moreover, in addition io producing major quantities of marijuana, several 
Central American and Caribbean states also produce marijuana and along with Mexico. 
serve as important transit points for cocaine. Mexico also produces at least 30 
percent of the heroin arriving in the United States. 


Significant accomplishments during 1987 include eradication of 85 percent of the 
marijuana cultivated in Colombia's traditional growing areas through aerially-applied 
herbicides; eradication of virtually all of Belize’s marijuana; eradication of 
approximately 60 percent of Jamaica's marijuana through use of manual eradication 
and backpack sprayers; initiation’of an aerial spraying campaign for marijuana and 
opium poppies in Guatemala and continued eradication of marijuana and poppies in 
Mexico. Additionally, the Department increased testing to identify a safe and 
effective herbicide against coca and supported an unprecedented enforcement effort 
in Bolivia and a serious voluntary eradication program which resulted in the 
destruction of over 1,000 hectares. Accomplishments in the area of institution 
building and enforcement include installation and successful utilization of a Joint 
Intelligence Center in the Dominican Republic; renewed enforcement efforts in Peru 
in spite of increased trafficker and insurgent violence in the area; Colombia's 
extradition to the U.S. of a major cocaine trafficker; and, the formation of an OAS 
Commission for Narcotics Control (CICAD). 


Once an effective and environmentally safe coca herbicide is identified, the 
Department will seek permission from the Governments of Peru, Colombia, and Bolivia 
to begin test programs followed by full-scale application. The FY 1989 budget 
proposes expanded use of the centrally managed, interregional air support capability 
established in 1987. While its primary use will be to support coca eradication and 
enforcement operations in the Andes, it will also be used for drug control in other 
parts of the world. 


Reflecting the Department's highest priority on cocaine reduction, three of the 
four largest programs are dedicated to coca reduction in the Andean region. In FY 
1989, the Colombia program will seek funding for coca eradication to support 
anti-narcotics police enforcement efforts throughout the country and for the 
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enhancement of the pilot riverine project to be started in FY 1988. In addition, it 
builds upon the existing 1987-88 aerial campaign to eliminate cannabis entirely. 
including in the newly-discovered areas around the Gulf of Uraba. 


In Peru and Bolivia, FY 1989 funds will be used for both interdiction efforts and 
coca eradication. Enforcement assistance will continue to play a Gominant role in 
these two countries, with special focus on sustained interdiction and security support 
for police and eradication workers. 


In Brazil, FY 1989 funds will support riverine operations begun in FY 1988, as 
well as support ongoing manual marijuana and coca eradication efforts. 


In FY 1989, funding is requested to cover increasing costs in maintenance 
support for the Mexican eradication fleet. The Department will continue to seek 
management improvements in all aspects of the Mexican campaign against opium 
poppies, as well as in the availability and utilization rates of the Mexican air fleet. 


In the Caribbean, the Department will continue to press the Government of 
Jamaica to begin aerial eradication of marijuana to maximize efficiency and 
effectiveness. Funding will be provided for aircraft support in pursuit of both 
interdiction and eradication objectives. 


Until FY 1989, assistance to Venezuela will be provided from the Latin 
American Regional Fund; however, with the signing in FY 1987 of a $1.6 million 
program agreement and the recent opening of a Narcotics Assistance Unit-in our 
Embassy in Caracas, a more comprehensive narcotics control package is required. 
Therefore, in FY 1989, a separate country program designation will be given to support 
the National Guard helicopter fleet for both interdiction and eradication. 


The Latin American Regional program will also support eradication programs in 
Belize, Guatemala, and the Caribbean. Additionally, this category provides flexibility 
to provide resources for operations in countries that do not have separate budgets, 
upgrade the enforcement capabilities of police in many countries, and support such 
regional activities as the National Narcotics Border Interdiction System interdiction 
effort, joint maritime interdiction efforts, etc. 


East Asia. The “Golden Triangle” countries, Thailand, Burma and Laos, will 
produce an annual opium crop estimated in excess of 1,400 metric tons in 1988 and 
1989; the bulk of this opium comes from Burma and Laos. Significant initiatives in 
the area include the Burmese aerial eradication program, which has expanded every 
year since its introduction in 1985. Supported by U.S. Government funding for 
aircraft, equipment, and training, this spray program allows the Socialist Republic of 
Burma (SRUB) to reach previously inaccessible cultivation areas controlled by 
antigovernment insurgents. In FY 1989, resources will be provided to enable the 
Burmese Government to continue operations aimed at narcotics producing and 
trafficking groups. The Department wiil support the ongoing program to maintain and 
repair rotary-wing and fixed-wing aircraft previously supplied to the Burma Air Force 
and, to the extent possible, will also support Burma's medium-lift logistics 
requirements. 
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Thailand's opium production continues to decline due to the Government of 
Thailand's effective crop control policy. The FY 1988 budget provided funding to help 
the Royal Thai Government further reduce opium poppy cultivation by continuing 
“bridge” assistance to farmers who agree not to cultivate poppy or whcse poppy crop 
is eradicated. The Department's goal continues to be the elimination of opium 
production in Thailand by 1990. 


The Laotian opium situation will continue to present severe problems because 
cultivation and trafficking are expanding. Nothwithstanding the absence of U.S. 
Government narcotics control programs in Laos, U.S. Government officials will 
continue to raise the issue of opium and marijuana control with the Laotians in both 
bilateral and multilateral forums. 


Southwest Asia. Opium production in the Southwest Asian countries of 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Iran was estimated at 740-1,060 metric tons in 1987, with 
prospects for reductions only in Pakistan where an aerial spray program has been 
implemented during the 1987 and 1988 crop seasons. Nearly half the heroin marketed 
in the United States is estimated to be derived from Southwest Asia opium. In 
response to the serious increases in opium cultivation, the Government of Pakistan has 
enforced the poppy ban in all settled and merged areas with or without the promise of 
development projects. Pakistan has also accepted restrictive poppy clauses which 
commit the Government to keeping the U.S. Government's AID project areas free of 
opium poppy and, in late 1986, the Government of Pakistan initiated an aerial opium 
eradication program to destroy the illicit cultivation. 





In FY 1988, the Department will support the extension of Pakistan's ban on 
opium poppy cultivation by introducing improved agricultural crops and by making 
minor improvements on irrigation systems as part of the Department's continuing 
agricultural outreach program in the Malakand and Dir areas. In FY 1989, the 
Department will continue the implementation of this effort as well as pursue other 
outreach activities to prevent the spread of opium poppy cultivation and help poppy 
growers substitute other new crops in areas where major development assistance 
projects are not being carried out. 


In Turkey, the Department will continue to provide commodities to support the 
narcotics interdiction capabilities of both the Turkish National Police and the 
Jandarma. Funding is also included to support a regional telecommunications advisor 
in Pakistan to work with counter- parts in Turkey, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, and 
other countries in Asia. Limited commodity support for other enforcement activities 
in Southwest Asia may also be provided as requirements are identified. 


Interregional Aviation Support. In FY 1989, introduction of an effective aerial 
coca a herbicide will require that the aerial eradication program be expanded 
from the opium and marijuana producing countries to support the major coca producing 
countries. The program will require funds to support the overall maintenance, 
hangaring, and some operational costs for the Department-owned air assets. Based on 
evolving needs in cooperating countries, additional helicopters, fixed-wing eradication 
and cargo aircraft may be procured to provide support for cooperating countries of 
Central and South America and Southeast Asia as eradication and interdiction 
programs are expanded. 











Interregional Training/Demand Reduction. Under the FY 1989 international 
narcotics control training program. the Department will cuntinue to fund U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Administration and U.S. Customs Service training of approximately 2.000 
foreign officials from 55-60 countries through 50 in-country programs, 14 programs in 
the United States. and 30 Executive Cbservation Programs. Increased emphasis on 
other Department of State-sponsored programs, e.g., maritime interdiction training 
and narcotic detector dog training. 





The Department's centrally-managed public diplomacy and demand reduction 
program contributes to international narcotics control by mobilizing support for 
narcotics control policies and programs in key producing and transiting countries. 
These projects encourage greater political and public awareness of the link between 
domestic drug abuse, international trends in production and trafficking, and the steps 
which societies and governments can take to control the problem. The program also 
provides technical assistance in the areas of drug abuse prevention, treatment, and 
related research to help countries such as Pakistan, Ecuador, and Bolivia deal with 
their domestic drug problems. 


International Organizations. The FY 1989 budget will provide limited funding for 





the United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control (UNFDAC), the Colombo Plan's 
efforts for regional narcotics control activities, and expanded drug programs 
undertaken under the auspices of other international organizations such as the 
Organization of American States (OAS), Pan American Health Organization (PAHO), 
etc. 
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V. THE FY 1989 BUDGET 
Intemational Narcotics Control Program 
Fiscal Summary 
($000) 
FY 1987 FY 1988 FY 1989 
Actual Estimate Request 
COUNTRY PROGRAM 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia $12,540 $15,000 2/ $10,000 
Brazil 3,325 1,400 1,600 
Colombia 11,553 11,000 10,000 
Ecuador 1,178 1,000 1,600 
Jamaica 3,330 2,000 1,000 
Mexico 14,500 14,500 15,000 
Peru 8,430 5,500 10,000 
Venezuela -- -- 1,000 
Latin America Regional 10,111 7,000 6.000 
Subtotal 64,967 57,400 56,200 
EAST ASIA 
Burma 9,417 7,000 7,000 
Thailand 4,738 4.000 3,900 
Subtotal 14,155 11,000 10,900 
SOUTHWEST ASIA 
Pakistan 6,900 4,800 5,300 
Turkey 745 700 750 
Asia/Africa Regional 624 450 450 
Subtotal 8,269 5,950 6,500 
INTERREGIONAL AVIATION SUPPORT 17,834 14,500 18,000 
TOTAL COUNTRY PROGRAMS 105,225 88,850 91,600 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 4,000 1,100 1,100 
TRAINING/DEMAND RF DUCTION 7,020 5,500 5,000 
NBSP DEVELO: \\ZNT 2,194 3,300 3,300 
TOTAL INM PROGRAM $118,439 1/ $98,750 $101,000 





1/ Includes $53 million from the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986 (PL 99-570). 


2/ The $15 million program budget for Bolivia was mandated by Congress 
in its FY 1988 Continuing Resolution. 
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INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL PROGRAM 
BY FUNCTIONAL ACTIVITY 
($000) 


Actual %of Planned %of Request % of 
FY 1987 Total FY 1988 Total FY 1989 Total 





CROP CONTROL/ERADICATION $52,673 45 $43,455 44 $45,021 44 











ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 

~ ANDINTERDICTION 46,367 38 35.210 36 35,059 35 
INCOME REPLACEMENT/ 

DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 1.500 1 3350 3 3,550 3 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 4,000 3. =: 1,100 1 1,100 1 





; INTERNATIONAL DRUG DEMAND 

















REDUCTION 1,975 2 1.575 2 2,065 2 
TRAINING 4,695 4 4,750 5 4,500 5 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND 

SUPPORT - 7,229 « «7: «9,310 0's«Yss—=:9,705~—S10 

TOTAL PROGRAM $118,439 100 $98,750 100 $101,000 100 
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VI. MONEY LAUNDERING 





INTRODUCTION 





While significant actions against money laundering were taken in 1987. the 
foreign policy and enforcement communities agree that much more action needs to be 
taken by all affected governments to curb narcotics money laundering. To meet 
Congressional reporting requirements, this chapter reports on U.S. activities to 
increase the investigation and suppression of narcotics money laundering, and 
importantly, to curb narcotics money flows. 


It is important. as we noted in the 1987 report. to understand that money 
laundering is a vital component of drug trafficking operations throughout the world; 
laundering schemes do not merely provide the conduits for financing narcotics 
ventures, they also conceal the true nature or source of narcodollars and disguise those 
funds to make them appear legitimate. Thus. tracing and seizing and otherwise 
interrupting the flow of narcodollars is an important part of the overall effort to 
disrupt narcotics production and trafficking. There are still no definitive answers to 
such questions as: What happens to all of the profits generated by iliicit narcotics 
production and trafficking? There is an answer of many parts: some profits are used 
to sustain trafficker networks and operations; the larger shares are used for various 
licit and illicit investments, or to indulge luxurious life-styles, or to support political 
insurgencies, or to pay off corrupt officials and politicians, or to finance other kinds of 
illicit criminal activity. 


In preparing the 1988 INCSR report and recommendatious to the President on 
certification, the Department of State, in consultation with other agencies, has made 
money laundering a primary issue in assessing narcotics control cooperation with 
certain countries, notably Panama and Hong Kong. Central to the determination of 
which countries are subject to certification is the statutory definition of “major drug 
transit country.” The information available on this issue varies in quality and quantity 


by country. 


In this regard, Congress is advised that the Department of State continues to 
believe, after consideration of reports and other information provided by U.S. 
Embassies, by the Departments of Justice and Treasury, and the intelligence 
community, that the presence or absence of Mutual Legal Assistance Treaties is not, 
by itself, a controlling factor in assessing cooperation. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL REQUIREMENT 


The Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986, P.L. 99-570, amended Sec. 481(h) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act to require the Department of State, in determining whether 
major producing and transit countries had taken adequate steps to cooperate with the 
United States on narcotics control, to consider, inter alia, whether such governments 








have cooperated fully (or taken adequate steps on their own) tc prevent and punish the 
laundering of drug related profits or drug-related monies. 
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Congress elaborated the scope of its inquiry by defining a “major drug transit 
country,” to include countries “through which significant sums of drug-related profits 
or monies are laundered with the knowledge or complicity of the government.” 


Specifically, Congress directed that the President, in certifying such 
cooperation, consider whether such countries had taken the legal and law enforcement 
steps to eliminate, to the maximum extent possible. the laundering of drug-related 
profits or drug-related monies, as evidenced by: (a) the enactment and enforcement 
of laws prohibiting such conduct; (b) the willingness of such governments to enter into 
mutual legal assistance agreements with the United States governing (but not limited 
to) money laundering; and (c) the degree to which such governments otherwise 
cooperate with United States law enforcement authorities on anti-money laundering 
efforts. 


Because narcotics law enforcement agencies and policymakers must distinguish 
between those countries where narcotics profits are actually laundered, as opposed to 
countries which merely lie on the geographic path. the definitions of money laundering 
activities afforded by other sections of law are employed in this report. 


This report employs the terms of reference contained in the Money Laundering 
Control Act of 1986, which became Subtitle H of Title | of P.L. 99-570. Money 
laundering occurs whenever a person, knowing that the property involved in a financial 
transaction represents the proceeds of some form of unlawful activity (e.g., narcotics 
trafficking), conducts or attempts to conduct such a financial transaction which in 
fact involves the proceeds of specified unlawful activity (a) with the intent to promote 
the carrying on of specified unlawful activity, or (b) knowing that the transaction is 
designed in whole or in part to conceal or disguise the nature, the location, the source, 
the ownership, or the control of the proceeds of specified unlawful cctivity, or to 
avoid a transaction reporting requirement. The offense of money laundering also 
occurs with respect to the transporting of monetary instruments or funds with the 
intent to carry on a specified unlawful activity, or when the person knows that the 
instruments or funds represent the proceeds of some form of unlawful activity, and 
knows the transport is designed to conceal the nature, location, source of ownership or 
control of such instruments or funds. 


A “transaction” includes a purchase, sale, loan, pledge, gift, transfer, delivery. 
or other disposition. With respect to a financial institution, it means a deposit, 
withdrawal, transfer between accounts, exchange of currency, loan, extension of 
credit, purchase or sale of any stock, bond, certificate of deposit, or any other 
payment, transfer or delivery by, through or to a financial institution. 


HOW MONEY IS LAUNDERED 





Cash is the medium of exchange in the world of drugs, and “drug money 
laundering” is the process of changing the money gained from narcotics operations 
from cash into a more manageable form of cash or other form of proceeds while 
concealing its illicit origins. Typically, the process involves use of foreign bank 
accounts and a series of intermediate shelters for money, such as dummy corporations 
set up to offer plausible explanations for money and to confuse investigators. Many 
techniques for laundering drug money were developed by other businesses to evade 
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taxes, but because of the large amounts of cash and the special risks that accompany 
the movement of drug money. the narcotics trafficker’ s laundering needs are unusual. 


Drug traffickers prefer a climate of political stability; regulations that assure a 
degree of bank secrecy: little or no tax liability: if possible. systems where large 
scale bribery and corruption may be available options; and a financial system 
sophisticated enough to handle large transactions efficiently. Historically, money 
laundering centers have developed where some combination of these characteristics 
exists. as in Panama. the Bahamas. the Cayman Islands. Switzerland. and the Channel 


islands, rather than in solely drug producing nations. 


Narcodollar laundering operations are usually isolated from production and 
trafficking activities. not only because of the enforcement pressures cited above, but 
also because of their differing financial requirements and traffickers desire to keep 
these operations compartmented. 


The Caribbean Basin is the first stop for most Latin American drug dollars 
moving through international channels. For both the foreign suppliers and their U.S. 
distributors. the Caribbean Basin has long been a natural stop because of its proximity 
to the United States, high levels of corruption, and the region s many financial centers 
with secrecy laws and lenient taxes. Most of the rest of the laundered funds, mainly 
relating to heroin trafficking, go to Western Europe and Hong Kong. 


In some European countries, bank secrecy is a product of history and strongly 
held beliefs concerning individual privacy and the sanctity of contracts. It is, 
therefore, important to bear in mind whenever discussing a country with strict banking 
secrecy laws that, in most instances, those laws do not exist for the purpose of 
facilitating money laundering or of hiding the sources of funds. 


Drug money moves into international channels in four basic ways: 


(1) Large amounts of U.S. currency -- estimated in billions of dollars annually -- 
are physically moved out of the United States and deposited in financial institutions 
abroad. Drug traders using this method must deal with the problem of bulky shipments 
moved under risky conditions and with U.S. reporting requirements for cash 
movements exceeding $10,000. 


(2) To avoid the need to handle bulk amounts of cash, drug money launderers 
frequently deposit currency into bank accounts in the United States and then request 
the bank to wire funds to an account abroad. Major risks for traffickers include the 
paper trail that is created with currency transactions of more than $10,000 and by 
wire transfers. Launderers can reduce these risks by blending drug-related money 
with legal funds before depositing the cash in a bank. Thus, by the time the money is 
transferred abroad, its illegal source has been concealed. 


(3) Carrying financial instruments abroad has an advantage over moving currency 
because of the smaller bulk involved. Some types of financial paper (e.g., bearer bonds 
and cashiers checks) are not made out to an individual. and, like cash, leave a minimal 


paper trail. 
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(4) Drug traffickers can launder their funds through non-financial movements 
that resemble legitimate transactions. For example, money launderers can buy goods 
such as autos or appliances in the United States for cash and ship them abroad to be 
sold for local currency. With help from an accomplice abroad, money launderers can 
also use a technique called “over invoicing,” i.e.. buying goods abroad at much higher 
than market prices. When traffickers pay for these goods out of their U.S. bank 
accounts, the drug money has moved home. 


Once funds are abroad, they are usually moved several times through secret bank 
accounts, trusts or shell corporations and can cross several international boundaries. 
These movements are intended to blur further the distinction between illicit drug 
money and the billions of legitimate dollars that move through the international 
financial system every day. Some funds are also used to pay drug suppliers and others 
who provide services to narcotics operations. 


There are no accurate figures on the amount of money generated from drug 
transactions which is returned and spent in the United States. One avenue for the 
return of drug proceeds to the United States is through sham loans from foreign to 
domestic corporations. Drug traffickers move money out of the United States into 
foreign shell corporations and then arrange for business ‘oans to domestic shell 
corporations. This allows the drug traffickers to gain access to the drug money in the 
United States as well as creating bogus tax deductions based on interest paid on the 
loan. Some drug money launderers have engaged in large-scale real estate 
development through foreign shell corporations. 


The techniques of money laundering are innumerable, diverse, complex. subtle 
and secret. While billions of drug dollars are laundered annually, the exact amount 
remains unknown and is a fraction of the world's fast-moving international financial 
activity, a fact that drug traffickers and launderers rely on to obscure their 
activities. Only by tracking the origin and destination of each transaction is there a 
reasonable expectation that its narcotics-derived source can be discovered. 


EFFECTS OF MONEY LAUNDERING 





From different vantage points, there are both positive and negative perceptions 
of the effects of narcotics money laundering. Proceeds from drug trafficking are used 
to finance other criminal activities, to undermine legitimate businesses, to threaten 
governments, to corrupt public institutions and officials. and support insurgencies. 
[llicit profits drive up real estate costs, and otherwise manipulate regular commerce. 


Despite these serious problems, laundering criminally derived money can provide 
benefits to some otherwise economically unattractive countries. Such monies crste 
an influx of capital which can lead to a stimulation of the country's economy The 
increase in capital created by the criminally derived money increases money reserves, 
lowers interest rates, creates new jobs and, in general, encourages economic activity. 
Some officials are, therefore, reluctant to take action or provide information on 
money laundering activities. 
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THE ANTI-MONEY LAUNDERING PROGRAM 
Diplomatic Activities 


U.S. and international anti-narcotics policymakers and enforcement officers are 








| strongly committed to sustaining and improving an effective global strategy that 


includes eradication of illicit crops. suppression of manufacturing and refining 
facilities, seizures of drugs and contraband, monitoring of shipments of precursor 
chemicals, and arrest and prosecution of traffickers and money launderers. Today. 
there is a realization that, while traditional narcotics enforcement activities must be 
expanded and enhanced, new techniques and methods must be developed to apprehend 
major traffickers and financiers and destabilize their criminal networks. Similarly. 
more must be done to prevent the profits of illicit narcotics transactions from 
becoming a dependent part of local and national economies. from undermining 
legitimate commerce and industry. and from sustaining political insurgents and 
terrorists. 


Beyond seizing shipments of illicit drugs. U.S. officials are therefore seeking 
greater cooperation from foreign counterparts on seizure and forfeiture of trafficker 
assets. with a special focus on tracing and seizing the monetary assets derived from 
narcotics trafficking. Such investigations and seizures have a dual benefit: they 
reduce the operating ane of drug networks, and they can lead to prosecution of 
major traffickers. 


U.S. officials actively encourage foreign governments to move against these 
narcotics revenue flows. Officials at State. Justice. Treasury and in embassies 
attempt to make officials of countries through which narcodollars pass more aware of 
the potential damage which their societies and economies could suffer. These 
discussions provide a framework for proposing the possibilities of drug-specific 
bilateral agreements. or more general Mutual Legal Assistance Treaties. These 

ts are encouraged to draft laws to curb these practices, and are provided 
copies of U.S. and foreign laws which might serve as references. Foreign officials are 
also assisted by DOJ, Treasury and State attorneys. 


presentations to various international bodies -- including the United 
Nations, INTERPOL, and various regional associations -- State, Justice, Treasury and 
other agencies make every effort to acquaint all nations with the burgeoning money 
laundering problem. This effort has a broader scope than the nations with whom U.S. 
officials traditionally cooperate on suppressing drug production and trafficking. A 
country may have no involvement in drug production or trafficking and yet be an ideal 
“haven” country for drug money. Indeed, certain countries have become havens for 
narcodollars because they are not traditional source or transit countries. Increasingly, 
the governments of source and transit countries are investigating the entire dynamic 
of drug trafficking, including its effects on domestic business and investment; these 
ts are also under the greatest pressure from the international community to 
take across the board action to stop drug trafficking. in such circumstances, the 
banking practices. indeed any bank deposits. of drug traffickers can be primary 
enforcement targets. 


The United States has negotiated mutual legal assistance treaties with Italy. the 
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Netherlands, Switzerland. Turkey and others. and has treaties under negotiation in 
other countries. 


New Treasury Efforts 





In addition to pursuing and promoting special bilateral agreements and MLATs,. 
on which such investigations are based. State and Justice are working with Treasury to 
implement the requirements of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act concerning an international 
information exchange system on money laundering. The Anti-Drug Abuse Act directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury in consultation with the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System to initiate discussions with the central banks and other 
appropriate authorities of other governments on proposals to establish an information 
exchange system to assist each participating country s efforts to eliminate the 
international flow of money derived from illicit drug operations and other criminal 
activities. 


Enforcement Activities 





The law enforcement community considers money laundering a vital component 
of a well-organized drug trafficking operation, and Federal and State agencies have 
begun to focus resources on attacking the financial aspects of drug organizations. 
Several enforcement initiatives have been undertaken in the past several years against 
money launderers and financial institutions. The following examples are illustrative. 


_ Operation Cashweb/Expressway was a three-year undercover operation which 
penetrated the highest levels of three money laundering organizations of Colombian 
drug-trafficking syndicates operating in South America and the United States. During 
this investigation, FBI undercover agents laundered millions of dollars in order to 
reveal conspiratorial networks. Agents identified over $300 million in Colombian drug 
proceeds. Thus far, this case has achieved the following results: Federal, state and 
local indictments of 114 conspirators for drug and/or 1 oney laundering violations; the 
seizure of 2,100 pounds of cocaine. 22,000 pounds of marijuana and $22.5 million in 
cash. Additionally, $11 million has been identified in bank accounts of two major 
subjects and forfeiture proceedings have been initiated against these accounts. 


From 1982 to 1987, the FBI directed an international investigation focused on 
heroin importation and distribution and money laundering by Sicilian Mafia figures in 
association with the La Cosa Nostra in the United States. This historic investigation 
was commonly referred to by the media as the “Pizza Connection” case because the 
Mafia used pizza parlors throughout New York and five other states to facilitate the 
distribution of an estimated $1.65 billion worth of heroin smuggied into this country 
from Sicily. The FBI, with support from DEA, the U.S. Customs Service and foreign 
governments, as well as numerous state and local law enforcement agencies, revealed 
a scheme in which morphine base was transported from Turkey for conversion to 
heroin in clandestine laboratories in Sicily. This investigation resulted in the 
indictment of 38 high-level traffickers in the U.S. and an additional 175 Mafia 
members and associates in Italy for drug trafficking and money laundering violations. 
Trial testimony and evidence gathered during the investigation revealed that this drug 
group had laundered approximately $60 million in heroin-trafficking proceeds through 
legitimate businesses in the United States and abroad. In 1987, 18 defendants, 
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including Gaetano Badalamenti, the former Sicilian Mafia “Boss of All Bosses.” were 
sentenced in Federal Court in New York to jail terms up to 45 years. 


In May 1987, the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) culminated a 
three-year undercover money laundering investigation, code-named Operation Pisces. 
The operation afforded DEA the opportunity to penetrate the networks of several 
top-echelon Colombian cocaine traffickers. at a higher level than would have been 
realized from routine investigative practices. Pisces, termed the most successful 
operation of its kind, resulted in the seizure of 21,062 pounds of cocaine, assets in 
excess of $75 million, and arrests of 413 defendants. 


Over a four-year period, Eduardo Orozco and associates deposited approximately 
$151 million in cash in banks and currency exchange establishments which was 
transferred to other accounts in the United States, Panama, the Bahamas, and the 
Cayman Islands. Orozco was laundering drug proceeds for Colombian cocaine dealers 
and Sicilian heroin traffickers. Orozco was found guilty of conspiracy to violate drug 
laws and was sentenced to eight years in prison and fined $1 million. 


Iscac Kattan is believed to be one of the principals responsible for shifting 
cocaine money laundering from New York City to Miami in the 1970's. Kattan may 
have been responsible for laundering $5 million weekly for Colombian traffickers. 
Kattan utilized banks and money exchange houses. Kattan was arrested February 27. 
1981 in possession of cocaine. He was sentenced to 30 years prison and fined $30,00\) 
in August 1981 for conspiracy and possession of cocaine. 


Ramon Milian-Rodriguez was a certified public accountant when he was arreste 
at the Ft. Lauderdale airport in 1983 in possession of $5.4 million cash bound fi 
Panama. Milian was laundering money for Colombian cocaine dealers. The $5.. 
million was confiscated, Milian was fined $6.5 million and sentenced to 35 years in 
prison. 


Operation Cashcrop focused on a poly-drug organization operating in Texas and 
Mexicc. Approximately 50 defendants were indicted, and $37 million in assets were 
seized, including two certificates of deposit totalling $6.1 million. Organizers 
established two phony corporations in Houston, Texas which were used to set up bank 
accounts at the Republic National Bank. The money was transferred from Texas to 
the Cayman Islands and back to the Republic National Bank in Texas. The major 
defendants, indicted on CCE/RICO charges, remain fugitives. 


For years, financial institutions have been utilized to launder illicit drug profits. 
To curtail this activity, Congress enacted the 1970 Bank Secrecy Act which requires 
financial institutions to report currency transactions in excess of $10,000. However, 
banks and bankers alike have fallen victim (willing and unwilling) to the huge profits 
which result from laundering activities. A federal grand jury indicted the Great 
American Bank of Dade County, Florida and three employees. The indictments, 
returned as a series from December 1982 through April 1984, charged that the bank 
laundered more than $94 million from January 1980 through February 1981, and 
willfully failed to file 406 currency transaction reports during that period. On April 
16, 1984, the bank pled guilty to four counts of failure to file CTR’s and was fined 
$500,000. 
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The publicity in February 1985 regarding the convictjon of the Bank of Boston in 
a money laundering scheme has quadrupled the reporting of currency transactions. 
From 1985 to the present, nearly three dozen institutions have been penalized. The 
Treasury Department levied heavy fines in 1985 and 1986 on several financial 
institutions for violations of Bank Secrecy Act reporting requirements. Treasury 
investigators discovered that Crocker National Bank failed to report $3.4 billion of 
domestic and international cash deposits and withdrawals. In September, Treasury 
assessed a fine of $2.25 million on the bank. In January 1986, Bank of America was 
fined $4.75 million for failure to report more than 17,000 cash transactions. 


Until the enactment of the Money Laundering Control Act of 1986, money 
laundering was not considered a felony in and of itself. However, several major 
initiatives against individuals and institutions were concluded with positive results. It 
is felt that with the new legislation and experience gained in financial investigations, 
positive results will only increase. 


Challenges and Problems 





Research and intelligence gathering relating to the operation of money 
launderers, their methods and schemes is still in its infancy. Although it has been 
recognized for some years that a collateral attack on the proceeds of drug trafficking 
is a very effective way to immobilize trafficking organizations, much remains to be 
done. Tracing, tracking, seizure and forfeiture of violator assets ‘ave been 
increasingly successful in the United States in recent years. Undercove’ probes of 
‘money laundering activities and the overt collection of financial intel! sence have 
provided important insights into the shadowy world of the money launderer. 


Initial successes notwithstanding, these efforts have been frustrated in several 
ways. Drug traffickers are as circumspect in their financial dealings as they are in 
their drug negotiations. The traffickers’ appreciation for the need to conceal their 
enormous profits is increasing. This awareness, coupled with constant and complex 
changes in money laundering practices, has resulted in an ever-expanding and dynamic 
laundering system. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, many if not most money 
laundering schemes at some point involve the clandestine movement of assets to or 
through other countries. The climate for cooperation can vary sharply from country to 
country, even within the same region. 


Given the political sensitivities and realities associated with narcotics 
production and trafficking in different nations, the reception given to U.S. requests for 
cooperation has been mixed. There is unquestionably an increasing awareness among 
nations that the laundering of drug proceeds must be urgentlv addressed. Most heads 
of state and diplomatic officials want to avoid having their countries become the drug 
money capitals of the world. Many senior foreign officials recognize that the seizure 
and forfeiture of drug proceeds is an effective way to frustrate traffickers and disrupt 
their operations. Officials have also recognized that forfeiture of large amounts of 
criminally derived assets can be an appreciable source of revenues. 


As a result, some governments have enacted strict domestic legislation 
prohibiting certain types of financial activity and have mandated actions which breach 
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traditional bank secrecy when drug money is involved. Other countries have taken 
further steps, either formally or informally arranging to make bank information 
available to U.S. authorities and, in some cases, have passed legislation which permits 
the seizure and forfeiture of assets based upon evidence collected almost entirely in 
the United States. 


But, while many of these nations are willing to take energetic steps to combat an 
influx of drug money, a number of governments are reluctant to interfere with their 
status as offshore tax havens. Many governments face objections from strong bank 
lobbies, whose constituents stand to lose substantial deposits, commissions and fees if 
their governments outlaw trafficking in drug proceeds. These legal barriers and 
prohibitions are just one challenge. Corruption is a problem that affects all 
anti-narcotics initiatives, including investigations into money laundering. Moreover. 
some banks are apparently centrolled by or at least heavily influenced by narcotics 
trafficking interests. There are numerous ways a government can frustrate U.S. 
initiatives while appearing to be cooperative; e.g., resistance can be masked by 
meaningless legislative initiatives. unprogressive dialogue with the United States on 
cooperation, or informal cooperation on a few cases to protect broader narcodollar 
laundering interests. 


In sum, while some governments have been sincere in trying to deal with these 
issues, an important number have not yet taken meaningful action to prevent narcotics 
money laundering. 


COUNTRY REPORTS 





AFGHANISTAN: There are no reports of money-laundering. 





ARGENTINA: Because of the existence of a large, technically illegal market for 
foreign exchange, which operates mainly with U.S. currency, the potential for money 
laundering in Argentina is high. However, neither DEA nor Argentine enforcement 
authorities have detected specific money laundering cases. Argentine Central Bank 
authorities have responsibility for the exchange houses dealing in foreign currency and 
have agreed to be fully cooperative with narcotics enforcement activities. The draft 
drug law passed in late 1986 by the Senate provides 2-8 year prison terms and fines for 
individuals convicted of investing, transferring, etc. money derived from drug 
trafficking. The version still pending in the Chamber of Deputies contains a virtually 
identical provision. The Administration intends to press during the first half of 1988 
for final Congressional approval of new narcotics legislation containing provisions 
related to asset seizure, precursor chemicals and money laundering. 





AUSTRALIA: There are no indications of major money laundering activity. 





BAHAMAS: The extent to which The Bahamas is a money-laundering country is 
difficult to measure. The tightening of Central Bank regulations and banking and trust 
company operating procedures/policies have discouraged if not eliminated the easy 
deposit of “suitcases” of money. Bank secrecy laws make it difficult to trace the 
transfer of large cash deposits from third countries to banks in The Bahamas. 
However, The Bahamas has passed a new law on the seizure and forfeiture of drug 
proceeds and the reciprocal enforcement of forfeiture decrees. The United States and 
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The Bahamas have signed a Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty which should provide 
improved access to financial information and could assist in forfeiture of drug 
proceeds, but neither country has ratified the treaty, and The Bahamas has not yet 
enacted the needed implementing legislation. Prospects are dim for a Tax Information 
Exchange Agreement (TIEA). The Bahamas does not have a personal income tax and 
there is little incentive for the GCOB to enter into such an agreement. 


There is no control over the laundering of money through the purchase of goods 
and services in the local economy. There is ample evidence of the lucrative and illicit 
profits derived from narcotics in the local economy. The Embassy estimates that at 
least ten percent of the economy is drug-related, reflecting payment for criminal 
actions as well as trafficker purchases of consumer goods and “clean” real estate 
investments. 


BOLIVIA: Although some Bolivians are significantly involved in_ international 
trafficking, Bolivia is not regarded as a money laundering center. The problem of 
cultivation is paramount. 





BULGARIA: We have no evidence that money laundering is carried out in Bulgaria. 
Access to Western hard currency is difficult, and the Bulgarian lev is not easily 
convertible. A 1986 law permits the GOB to confiscate all vehicles used in smuggling 
narcotics (whether or not they belong to the smuggler), except in cases where the 
vehicle's value “exceeds the gravity of the crime.” GOB enforcement officials have 
advised that Bulgarian law also provides for seizure of narcotics-related assets such as 
bank accounts, but we have not seen any law which provities for this (and the GOB has 
not responded to our requests for the legal citation). 





BURMA: Burma is not a money laundering country. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS: The Cayman Islands is a significant offshore financial center 
with some 500 banks whose officials cooperate with the U.S. on narcotics money 
laundering investigations. Driven by a rapidly expanding North American narcotics 
market, drug money laundering increased dramatically in the Caymans during the early 
1980s, but a series of agreements with British and Caymanian authorities has given 
- U.S. agencies greater access to Island banking records and slowed the growth of illegal 
money schemes. A U.S. agreement with the United Kingdom in 1984 eased Caymanian 
bank secrecy where U.S. authorities could show evidence of drug trafficking. On July 
3, 1986, the U.S. and UK signed a Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty on criminal matters 
with respect to the Cayman Islands, which gives even greater access to banking 
records. While this treaty has not yet come into force, the British and Caymanian 
governments continue to cooperate. There is some evidence that those Caymanian 
bankers who would continue to carry on the more blatant forms of money laundering, 
especially cash deposits, are at increased risk, but the handling of partially laundered 
funds through dummy aecpecotions, ¢ trusts and other legal and banking devices appears 
to continue unabated. 





CHINA: There have been no reports of narcotics-related money laundering activities 
in China. 


COLOMBIA: Drug money laundering probably increased in Colombia last year. The 
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Colombian Comptroller General noted that of the $1 billion exchanged at the central 
bank's alternative foreign exchange window, $200-400 million probably came from 
drug sources. Some of the money has apparently been re-invested in Colombia, 
seemingly motivated both by the opportunity for further financial gain and by an- 
interest in gaining legitimacy with the populace. 


The Colombian government is concerned about the growing influence of the 
financially powerful traffickers, but the government has limited enforcement tools to 
combat it, despite current and proposed laws that could attack trafficker and 
launderer wealth. While the 1986 Anti-Drug Abuse Act has provisions for the seizure 
and forfeiture of drug-related financial and other assets, these provisions have not 
been tested in court nor does the government have the resources to investigate and act 
against these assets. The Council of Ministers has also suggested anti-laundering 
legislation to prevent the entry of cash of uncertain origin into the banking system. A 
Colombian legislator has responded by proposing legislation -- aimed at traffickers 
and launderers -- that would make “illegal enrichment” a punishable offense 
potentially resulting in imprisonment and fines. We are not optimistic, however, that 
the government will be in a position to pursue these lines of prosecution in the 
foreseeable future. 


CUBA: Virtually no confirmed information about possible Cuban money laundering is 
available. The continued presence of fugitive financier Robert Vesco., however, 
suggests that expertise is at hand should the Cubans desire it. 


CYPRUS: There is no evidence that the C >riot banking system is being used for the 
laundering of money obtained from illeg: narcotics trafficking. However, there is 
evidence that Cyprus is used by narcotic. traffickers, particularly those plying the 
Lebanon trade, for brokering narcotics dea:s and making cash payments. Thus, there is 
a narcotics cash flow through Cyprus. While the small offshore banking sector in 
Cyprus could conceivably be used by some traffickers for money laundering, the 
government has adequate access to banking records to investigate questionable 
transactions. Major traffickers do not reside in Cyprus, but merely use the island as a 
convenient meeting place to broker deals and pass cash payments. Consequently, their 
major assets are not located in Cyprus. There are indications, however, that some 
resort hotels may have been financed by drug revenues. Under present law, proceeds 
from assets seized by Cypriot law enforcement authorities are deposited in the 
Government 's treasury. 





ECUADOR: Because of banking secrecy laws, Ecuador has the potential to become a 
significant money laundering country. GOE banking officials and law enforcement 
officials believe that Ecuadorian banking secrecy laws provide a potential for 
significant money laundering activities. Evidence in 1987 of such activities was 
limited. No new legislation to deal with this problem has been proposed. 





EGYPT: Egypt is not known as a significant money laundering country, although 
Egyptian traffickers do transfer their illicit funds through international hanking 
systems to some extent. Controls on the foreign exchange market, such as a 
prohibition against cash transactions, tend to deter money laundering. Free market 
exchanges are limited to check-to-check transfers. Cash deposits of foreign currency, 
unless used to settle legal import bills, must remain in the bank for one year before 
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being transferred to a foreign currency account. 


FEDERATED MICRONESIAN STATES: There are no major traffickers or cultivators, 
or formal distribution networks, and no money laundering. 





GREECE: Greece maintains strict currency exchange controls for its nationals. In an 
effort to bolster its foreign currency holdings, however, Greece has created external 
(foreign currency) accounts at its central bank. These accounts offer attractive 
interest rates and allow withdrawals in foreign currencies. It is not believed that 
significant money laundering operations are conducted by Greek banks. 





GUATEMALA: Guatemala does not appear to be an important money laundering 
country and the economic impact of drug trafficking is not perceptible. 





HAITI: There is little information on the extent to which drug smuggiers use Haiti to 
launder money. There are many money changers, particularly in Port-au-Prince, who 
operate openly in a parallel “gray market” fashion. Money laundering in the Haitian 
context does not follow the classic bank exchange pattern. Indications are that 
narcotics dealers are selling large amounts of U.S. dollars. cash for cash, on the 
Haitian market. 


HONDURAS: There are no indications that Honduras is used for laundering of 
narcotics profits. 





HONG KONG: Hong Kong, be: use of its status as a major financial center with 
banking secrecy laws and no c: rency controls, has been described in INM testimony 
and by the President's Commiss non Organized Crime as “the major financial center 
for Southeast Asia's drug trafiicking.” There are indications that large numbers of 
heroin trafficking ventures throughout the world are financed and controlled from 
Hong Kong. The underground banking system operating in Hong Kong exists outside 
the commercial banking industry and is estimated to be responsible for the transfer of 
a substantial share of the heroin money. 





This system was described by the President's Commission as follows: 
"Responsible for moving most heroin money in Southeast Asia, it operates through gold 
shops, trading companies and money changers, many of which are operated in various 
countries by the same Chinese family. Recordkeeping susceptible to standard audit 
rarely exists in this underground banking system, and coded messages, chits, and 
simple telephone calls are used. The system has the ability to transfer funds from one 
country to another in a matter of hours, provide complete anonymity and total 
security for the customer, convert gold or other items into currency, and convert one 
currency into that of the customer's choice." 


There is cooperation with U.S. authorities on efforts to penetrate this system. 
The U.S. has successfully obtained bank records from Hong Kong via letters rogatory 
for use in U.S. narcotics money laundering cases. Three years ago, Hong Kong 
amended its internal law on judicial assistance to allow execution of such requests at 
the grand jury stage. 


The Hong Kong Attorney General set up a working group to discuss mutual 
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assistance, and has expressed interest in negotiating an MLAT. 


In 1987-88, there has been substantial cooperation between DEA and FBI in the 
U.S. and the RHKP and Independent Commission Against Corruption (ICAC) in Hong 
Kong on several narcotics cases, resulting in several arrests and a number of 
international extraditions to and from Hong Kong. 


As yet, Hong Kong lacks any seizure-of-assets legislation. The Governor has 
announced that the government intends to introduce during the current session draft 
legislation empowering the courts to confiscate proceeds derived from trafficking. As 
a result of a briefing given by DEA-Hong Kong earlier this year to local heads of law 
enforcement and staff on international money laundering activities in Hong Kong, the 
Attorney General has now set up a working group to study the matter of mutual legal 
assistance between Hong Kong and the United States. 


INDIA: There is no information available at this time suggesting significant money 
laundering activity in India. 


INDONESIA: There is no evidence indicating that Indonesia is a significant money 
laundering country, but its open currency exchange regime makes this a possibility. 
The 1976 narcotics law allows for seizure and forfeiture of narcotics-related assets 
and could also be used in money laundering cases. The disposition of seized narcotics 
is determined jointly by the Ministry of Health and the Attorney General; the proceeds 
from the seizure of other assets go to the Ministry of Finance. Assets may be seized 
without a warrant if the case is urgent; however, a warrant must subsequently be 
obtained. The assets seizure provisions of the 1976 law do not appear to be vigorously 
used, perhaps because of the rigorous burden of proof needed in trial. It has on 
occasion been used to seize cars, motorcycles, and aircraft. There are no figures on 
the dollar amount of assets seized in 1987. Indonesia is interested in the ASEAN 
effort to develop a working draft of an assets seizure and conspiracy law for possibile 
adoption as national law by the various member countries. Indonesia's bank secrecy 
law complicates police efforts to investigate narcotics crimes. 





JAMAICA: The government of Jamaica does not have an effective mechanism by 
which it can seize drug trafficker assets. This problem, however, has been recognized, 
and drug asset/forfeiture legislation is now being prepared for parliamentary 
approval. In addition, agreement is close between the United States and Jamaica on a 
mutual legal assistance treaty that, among other advantages, would harmonize 
bilateral efforts regarding asset tracing and seizure. However, it is believed that most 
of the funds generated by Jamaican drug sales are more likely to be invested in 
offshore banking safe havens or laundered through other enterprises and legitimate 
investments outside of Jamaica. 





KENYA: The GOK is just beginning to consider ways of strengthening its legal 
framework to prosecute narcotics trafficking, including the legislating of new seizure 
and forfeiture laws. We anticipate few disincentives or political obstacles to passing 
such legislation. To date GOK enforcement authorities have made no effort t> trace 
or seize assets. The GOK has not yet been asked by the U.S. to trace or +: sets 
extraterritorially. 
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LAOS: There are no reports of narcotics-related money laundering. 


LEBANON: The indication is that Lebanese traffickers have transferred their money 
transactions and narcotics brokering to Cyprus, but are laundering their money 
elsewhere. We cannot discount the possibility, however, that some drug sale proceeds 
are returned to Lebanon through its secretive banking system. 





MEXICO: No figures are available on the extent of money laundering in Mexico. 
Mexican banks, all but two of which are nationalized, do not provide information to 
the U.S. on their activities. Mexico and the United States have signed an MLAT and it 
has been ratified by Mexico. 





The U.S. Customs Services, noting that Mexico has not been forthcoming with 
information on money laundering activities, reports that. even though there is an 
existing Customs Mutual Assistance Agreement with Mexico, there has not been any 
official exchange of financial information since 1982. Before 1982, there was a 
favorable interpretation of Mexican banking laws. However. a Mexican bank secrecy 
act has curtailed official exchanges of information. Customs says that the lack of 
Mexican enforcement efforts and cooperation has greatly hindered efforts to arrest 
and prosecute those involved in money laundering. Moreover, Customs officials 
believe that the general and endemic problem of corruption in many branches of 
Mexican law enforcement makes the successful interdiction of drugs by Mexico almost 
impossible, thereby dramatically increasing the amount of resources the U.S. is 
required to commit to the problem. 


The bank secrecy act notwithstanding, banking in Mexico is not viewed as 
attractive for large scale money laundering due to the difference in the peso and the 
dollar and extreme fluctuations in the exchange rate. However, there is reason to 
believe the potential exists for extensive money laundering of narcotics profits 
through investment in legitimate businesses and because of extensive trade and 
financial ties between the U.S. and Mexico. Major drug traffickers own extensive real 
estate, and invest in tourist and other licit industries to launder money. South 
American traffickers are expected to make greater use of Mexican financial 
institutions to launder profits from drug shipments which enter the U.S. through 
Mexico. 


The Mexican Government is aware of the money-laundering problem. Mexican 
law enforcement officials recently arrested a number of Mexican customs officials, 
bankers and the head of a money laundering operation in Calexico, Baja California. 
However, in general terms, Mexico does not have the investigative and prosecutorial 
resources to develop its own cases against money launderers. A high-level official 
recently called for stricter penalties against launderers of drug money but there were 
no significant changes in Mexican bank secrecy laws or criminal codes in 1987 that 
might affect money laundering. 


MOROCCO: The U.S. and Morocco have signed an MLAT which should provide 
improved access to financial information and could assist in forfeiture of drug 
proceeds. but Morocco has not ratified the treaty. According to local officials. 
Moroccan law provides for the seizure and forfeiture of assets of narcotics 
traffickers. While allowing the seizure of real property, personal property, and 
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intangible property such as bank accounts, in practice only vehicles used for 
trafficking are seized, proceeds going to the National Treasury. In 1986. for example. 
the National Police seized 138 vehicles. The Moroccan Government has not worked 
with other countries, including the U.S., to trace or seize assets extraterritorially. 


NEPAL: Nepal seeks to maintain tight controls on hard currency movements in and 
out of the country. Thus, the most likely mechanism for reflow of drug-smuggling 
proceeds is through the traditional smuggling of gold from Hong Kong and Bargkok. 
through Nepal, to India. Dramatic increases in reported seizures of gold in recent 
years at Tribhuvan airport and the Tibetan border are likely related to heroin 
smuggling out of Nepal, although GON authorities tend to resist this explanation, 
arguing that proceeds from heroin smuggling through Nepal are kept in financial 
centers like Hong Kong and Singapore. Payments for heroin deliveries in the U.S. and 
Europe have been traced to Hong Kong; the trail from there on is not well 
documented. There is no reliable information pertaining to narcotics-related money 
laundering in Nepal, but, to the extent information warranted, we would expect 
cooperation from the GON in dealing with it. 





NEW ZEALAND: There is no known money laundering activity in New Zealand. 





NICARAGUA: No information is availabile on possible money laundering activities. 
The extremely poor condition of the Nicaraguan economy and the innumerable controls 
m banking suggest that few, if any, traffickers would want funds to be laundered there. 





.IGERIA: As yet, money laundering is not an issue in Nigeria. Exchange controls and 
ontinuing uncertainties about the operation of foreign exchange markets have not . 
vade the Nigerian banking system attractive to money launderers. There is some 
concern that continuing liberalization of the economy may change this situation. The 
| .S. and Nigerian Justice Departments have signed an executive agreement on 
cooperation in criminal investigations, and the two countries have pledged to negotiate 
an MLAT. 


PAKISTAN: Pakistan is not considered a money laundering country to date. It is 
believed that the major portion of the monies made trafficking in narcotics 
internationally remain outside the country until a need for funds develops. We are 
fairly certain that large transfers of funds do not take place through the legal banking 
system of Pakistan. The large and unregulated “hundi system” does accommodate 
many financial transfers. 





PANAMA: As evidenced by the indictments returned against General Noriega, 
narcotics-related corruption in Panama is extensive, and features money-laundering. 
Panama is one of the world's largest offshore banking centers, and serves as the 
financial capital of Latin America. As a result of its geographic location, its tight 
banking and commercial secrecy laws, the prevalance of English as a second language, 
and the use of the U.S. dollar as local tender, Panamanian banks are being used to 
launder money for drug traffickers on a large-scale basis. The Government of Panama 
(GOP) enacted a new drug law in December 1986 which, for the first time. permits the 
government to seize anything of value used in the commission of a drug-related crime, 
including bank accounts. An important provision of the law allows for the seizure and 
penetration of secret accounts based on information from a foreign country, but 














virtually precludes Panamanian examination of bank accounts in the absence of 
specific, documented allegations from abroad. 


Several operations and cases last year tested the Panamanian government's 
commitment to attack drug money laundering through its new law but reviews of its 
performance are mixed. It was a turbulent year for both the political system and for 
drug money laundering in Panama. The domestic unrest that began in June negatively 
affected the banking industry s liquidity and may have caused delays in GOP 
cooperation with the U.S. to combat money laundering in Panama. Consequently. 
while two fundamental features of a money laundering center -- secrecy and fiscal 
stability -- were undercut and apparently some drug money operations were deterred 
in 1987, large-scale narcodollar laundering has continued. 


The Department of National Investigations (DENI) cooperated in the 
investigative portion of Operation Pisces, a three-year DEA investigation into 
money-laundering in New York, Miami, Los Angeles and Panama, ultimately freezing 
some $14 million in over 200 bank accounts in 18 banks. The authentication of the 
seized documents needed for admission in U.S. court proceedings has been slow, but 
the Panamanian Attorney General continues to work with DEA and the Department of 
Justice to certify the documents. A Panamanian targeted in the Pisces operation is in 
custody, awaiting prosecution on money laundering charges pursuant to a complete 
prosecutorial package from the U.S. More than twelve million dollars remain frozen. 
Two million dollars comingled with non-drug money were released in October. 


Panamanian authorities have assisted DEA in other cases involving money 
laundering. Final arrangements are being made to effect the freezing of an account 
maintained by a DEA fugitive from Boston. The authorities are also in the final stages 
of freezing an account belonging to a cocaine trafficker arrested in Puerto Rico in 
1987. 


Operation Cashweb/Expressway, a major three-year FBI undercover 
investigation of narcodollar laundering, penetrated the highest levels of three money 
laundering organizations of Colombian drug-trafficking syndicates. In June 1987, the 
FBI, with the assistance of U.S. Department of Justice attorneys and Panamanian 
judicial officials, executed search warrants in an attempt to freeze and seize financial 
assets of money laundering organizations that were contained in numerous accounts in 
Panama. FBI Agents, together with the Minister of justice of Panama, initiated 
proceedings to freeze 29 confidential accounts in nine banking institutions in Panama. 
During this initial process, full cooperation and assistamce were forthcoming from the 
GOP. These accounts were to be frozen with the full understanding that Panama 
would further assist in identifying and freezing secondary and tertiary accounts and 
provide all documentation concerning their investigation. 


Seven months later, the FBI has received only minimal documentation regarding 
the initial 29 accounts. No written notification of monies frozen by the GOP has been 
received. Repeated requests for completion of previously agreed investigations have 
failed to produce desired results. The Government of Panama's lack of aggressiveness 
in pursuing these additional accounts has significantly hindered the overall money 
laundering investigations and could adversely affect the admissibility of documents for 
prosecution. The lack of a bilateral law enforcement assistance agreement between 
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the U.S. and Panama has been a factor in preventing the most expeditious handling of 
certain law enforcement matters. U.S./Panamanian agreement in principle to such an 
accord was reached in May. 1987. but negotiations on terns of an agreement did not 
take place due to the sharp deterioration in bilateral relations which began in J une. 


Meanwhile Panama s strict corporate and bank secrecy laws protect the 
identities of business and bank account owners. Even U.S. branches of banks in 
Panama have failed to provide records requested by the U.S. Internal Revenue Service 
in cases directly related to drug trafficking. In order to use prov’sions of Panama s 
1986 law, charges must be specific narcotics charges and not narcotics-related tax 


charges. 


During 1987. reports alleging the involvement of General Noriega in drug money 
laundering continued to surface. In early February 1988. Federal grand juries in Miami 
and Tampa returned indictments charging Noriega and others with various drug money 
laundering and related offenses. Drug-related money laundering remains a significant 
industry in Panama. It is not possible to predict how the 1986 drug law will be 
implemented in the future or the extent to which officials will probe into money 
laundering activity. GOP performance in this area will require careful and continuous 
case-by-case review. 


PARAGUAY: Paraguay appears to have become a significant money laundering 
location for narcotics traffickers. On the most elementary level. every year millions 
of dollars change hands in Paraguay when cash (which may well derive from narcotics 
sales) is exchanged for vehicles stolen in Brazil and Argentina.. On an intermediate 
level, there are reports that foreign narcotics money is being used to purchase land 
and property in Paraguay. On a more sophisticated level, foreign currencies are freely 
convertible and the government exercises little control over the large number of 
foreign exchange houses. The government also exercises little control over nearly 20 
different banking organizations, most of which are involved in freewheeling domestic 
and foreign exchange operations. This lax control may encourage the growing use of 
Paraguay to launder narcotics money. 





PERU: Peru is not considered a significant money laundering center. The Civil Guard 
and the Investigative Police enforce asset forfeiture and seizure statutes. 


PHILIPPINES: There is no known laundering of money through the Philippine banking 
Systern due to government controls. According to DEA, however, there is strong 
indication that an underground banking system and the Philippine casino system are 
being used by ethnic Chinese involved in trafficking to launder narcotics related funds. 


SENEGAL: Neither the GOS nor the U.S. has any evidence to indicate that narcotics 
traffickers are using Senegal or its banking institutions to launder money. 


SINGAPORE: Singapore is a major Asian banking center, and strict bank secrecy laws 





continue to make it difficult to assess the degree to which narcotics money may be 
laundered. No legislation is being proposed. However. the U.S. has proposed 
negotiation of an MLAT. Singapore officials have expressed interest in the UK 5 
newly adopted seizure laws whereby criminal conviction must precede attachment of 
civil forfeitures. Police have seized minor assets e.g. automobiles. pickup trucks. 
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small amounts of money obtained at time of an arrest. There is no investigative 
activity generated around accumulation of assets (realty, businesses. bank accounts, 
negotiable instruments) as that accumulation pertains to using i!licit narcotics funds tu 
purchase those assets. By law, financial investigations are conducted by the 
commercial crimes division. not narcotics authorities. For an effective asset seizure 
system, GOS investigative elements would require in-depth financial investigative 
training. No figures are released on assets seized. The GOS is receptive to all 
intelligence concerning assets. money laundering, etc. However, we know of no 
current bilateral or multilateral negotiations with other governments to harmonize 
efforts regarding asset tracing and seizures. 


SYRIA: There is no information on money laundering. 


THAILAND: Thailand is more of a transit point than a true money laundering center. 
and Thai officials do not consider money laundering a major problem. Nevertheless. 
substantial financial transactions do occur as drugs are moved from producers to” 
traffickers. Virtually all of the money is then moved to Hong Kong, Kuala Lumpur or 
Singapore for additional laundering. Large amounts of narcotics funds are sent out of 
Thailand primarily by Chinese remittance syndicates that bypass financial 
institutions. However, the lack of controls on the movement of money within the Thai 
banking system facilitates traffickers use of these facilities to launder their 
narcotics profits, and narcodollars also are transferred out of the country through the 
legitimate banking system to Hong Kong, the United States, and other countries. The 
Thai government does little to stop this money flow, but would be cooperative in 
response to specific U.S. requests for information or action. The U.S. and Thailand 
have signed a Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty which should provide improved access to 
financial information and could assist in forfeiture of drug proceeds. but Thailand has 
not ratified the treaty. 





TURKEY: Money laundering has not so far been a problem. 
MONEY LAUNDERING IN DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 





Drug money continues to be laundered in Western Europe's financial centers and 
nearby offshore facilities, despite the increasing efforts of most governments to curb 
this activity. Most of the narcodollars laundered in the region come from traffickers 
in the Middle East and Western Europe, but the growth of the cocaine trade in Western 
Europe suggests that more Colombian narcodollars are being laundered there as well. 
Moreover, the sophistication, secrecy and stability of the banking community in 
Western Europe could become more attractive to Latin American traffickers to 
counter U.S. narcotics control efforts in the Caribbean and elsewhere. 


The governments of Western Europe, especially Switzerland, have stepped up the 
pace of their efforts to suppress drug money laundering, but successes to date have 
been limited. The Swiss government froze more financial assets thought to be linked 
to narcotics than ever before, but the sums were small. The Swiss have also initiated 
regulatory efforts to more clearly establish the bonafides of bank account holders and 
legislation has been prepared that would make narcotics-related money laundering a 
crime. On February 9, 1988, the United Kingdom signed an executive agreement with 
the U.S. pledging broader access to records of financial transactions in the UK, and 
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promised to begin negotiation of an MLAT in nine months. British banks have more 
closely scrutinized their accounts for evidence of money laundering. 


European drug money launderers use increasingly sophisticated techniques to 


evade government investigative efforts. Central to this effort is the use of offshore 
branches and subsidiaries of European banks, away from the reach of domestic 
authorities. Drug money transactions can be handled in nearby offshore banking 
centers, such as the Channel Islands, Isle of Man, Gibraltar, Lichenstein, Andorra and 
others, or in the money havens of the Caribbean or Asia. Once deposited in a sterile 
account, funds car be moved across several national boundaries and through a series of 
trusts or front companies before becoming available to clients as licit funds. The 
combination of historic banking and legal expertise in maintaining ~ client 
confidentiality and the flexibility and speed of new financial communications systems 
has made it possible for these arrangements to be formulated and put in place much 
more quickly than governments can change regulations or upgrade enforcement efforts 
to prevent the laundering activity. 
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Vil. INTERNATIONAL TRAINING 





More than 1.600 persons from over 80 countries participated in the U.S. 
Government's International Narcotics Training program in FY 1987. Funded by INM, 
and carried out primarily by DEA and the U.S. Customs Service, this program has two 
major objectives: first. to improve the technical and investigative skills of law 
enforcement and customs personnel. thereby upgrading drug law enforcement 
capabilities in key narcotics trafficking and transit countries; second, to promote 
increased cooperation and coordination between U.S. and foreign law enforceinent 
officials. 


During FY 1987 special courses were given on financial investigation and 
intelligence techniques peculiar to the individual countries. For example, a number of 
special seminars were organized for prosecutors and judicial officials in Latin 
America. Training in the host countries has concentrated on improving the technical 
skills of law enforcement and customs personne! with a solid background in narcotics 
interdiction and law enforcement. 


Although basic enforcement techniques have traditionally been the focus of 
narcotics control training, in recent years the emphasis has shifted to courses dealing 
with special investigative requirements unique to various countries. During FY 1987, 
special courses were given on financial investigations, intelligence techniques, customs 
port facilities, maritime interdiction, narcotic detector dog handling and forensic 
chemistry. A number of seminars and programs were organized for port facilities in 
Central America: additional programs were especially developed for the air cargo 
facilities in Jamaica and Ecuador. Virtually all of the Caribbean countries, and 
adjacent countries in South and Central Americal received Coast Guard maritime 
interdiction training. 


Training in the major INM program countries has concentrated upon improving 
the technical skills of law enforcement and customs personnel with a solid background 
in narcotics interdiction and law enforcement. During FY 1987, increased emphasis 
was placed upon training in Africa, the Indian Ocean and the South Pacific. In future 
years, INM intends to increase the emphasis upon basic training in those countries not 
traditionally covered by international narcotics programs. 


In principle, operational level officers attend training courses in host countries, 
while senior, managerial level officers attend training courses in the United States. 
Whenever possible, officers who previously received training as instructors share the 
training responsibility in host countries. These joint efforts enhance the drug 
investigation capabilities of foreign law enforcement officers, while improving 
multilateral intelligence and information exchange. 


The Executive Observation and International Visitor Programs are other 
important components of the International Narcotics Control Training Program. These 
programs give policy-level officials from key narcotics-trafficking and transit 
countries the opportunity to consult with their U.S. counterparts and provide a 
first-hand exposure to U.S. narcotics control programs and institutions. Such 
programs also promote increased mutual understanding of the problems associated 
with efforts to control narcotics trafficking, production and abuse. While INM funds 
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the Executive Observation and International Visitors Programs, they are generally 
administered by the U.S. Customs Service. the Drug Enforcement Administration. the 
United States Information Agency and the National Institute on Drug Abuse. 









































TRAINING STATISTICS 

Number of Number of 

Participants Programs 
Drug Enforcement Administration 
Training in U.S.: 
Executive Observation Programs 38 14 
Advanced International Academy 87 3 
Caribbean Regional Schools _ 35 1 
Subtotal 160 18 
Training in Host Countries 
Drug Enforcement Schools 330 11 
Collection and Analysis Methods 70 2 
Forensic Chemist Seminar 25 1 
Criminal Information Research 30 1 
Financial Investigative Methods 30 1 
Methods of Instruction 30 1 
Judicial/Proseeutors’ Seminar 100 5 
Subtotal 720 25 
INM-Sponsored Programs: 
International Visitors Programs 12 5 
U.S./U.K. Narcotic Dog Training 36 7 
Subtotal 48 12 
U.S. Customs Service Courses, 
Seminars and Programs: 
Mid-management Seminar 30 1 
Overseas Enforcement Training 240 8 
Contraband Enforcement Team 60 2 
Short Term Advisory Project 90 3 
Train-the-Trainer Workshop 14 l 
Executive Observation Programs 12 3 
Subtotal 446 18 
U.S. Coast Guard Training 360 12 
TOTAL INM TRAINING FY1987 1,623 80 
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Intemational Narcotics Control Program 
Fiscal Summary 
($000) 
FY 1987 FY 1988 
Actual Estimate 
COUNTRY PROGRAM 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia $12.540 $15,000 2/ 
Brazil 3,325 1,400 
Colombia 11,553 11,000 
Ecuador 1,178 1,000 
Jamaica 3,330 2,000 
Mexico 14,500 14,500 
Peru 8,430 5,500 10,000 
Venezuela -- -- 
Latin America Regional 10,111 7,000 
Subtotal 64,967 57,400 
EAST ASIA 
- Burma 9,417 7,000 
Thailand 4,738 4,000 
Subtotal 14,155 11,000 
SOUTHWEST ASIA 
Pakistan 6,900 4,800 
Turkey 745 700 
Asia/Africa Regional 624 450 
Subtotal 8,269 5,950 
INTERREGIONAL AVIATION SUPPORT 17,834 14,500 
TOTAL COUNTRY PROGRAMS 105,225 88,850 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 4,000 1,100 
TRAINING/DEMAND REDUCTION 7,020 5,500 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 2,194 3,300 
AND SUPPORT 
TOTAL INM PROGRAM $118,439 1/ $98,750 

















FY 1989 
Request 


$10,000 


1,660 
10,000 
1,600 
1,000 
15,000 


1,000 
6,000 
56,200 





7,000 
3,900 
10,900 


5,300 
750 
450 
6,500 
18,000 
91,600 
1,100 

5,000 


3,300 


$101,000 


1/ Includes $53 million from the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986 (P.L. 99-570). 
2/ . The $15 million program budget for Bolivia was mandated by Congress in its 
FY 1988 Continuing Resolution. 
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Vill. 1987 COUNTRY SUMMARIES 





Afghanistan, which was denied certification in 1987, remains a major producer of 
opium and hashish as well as an important refiner of heroin. Opium production is 
estimated at 400-800 metric tons for 1987, with no expectation of reductions in 1988. 
There are indications that the regime in Kabul as well as the Soviets are encouraging 
opium production in some sectors for political reasons. An estimated 70 percent of its 
opium production and all of its heroin yield (as well as 90 percent of its hashish) is 
exported for consumption in the U.S.. Europe and elsewhere. including the burgeoning 
addict population in Southwest Asia. Although there is an anti-smuggling unit in the 
Interior ministry, there is no known eradication program nor verified estimates on 
seizures or other enforcement actions. The Afghan Government does not cooperate 
with U.S. officials. 


Argentina experienced a significant increase in cocaine trafficking in 1987. up to an 
estimated 500 kilograms per month or 6 metric tons a year. Refining of cocaine from 
Bolivian paste also increased to an estimated new high of 3.2 metric tons. The 
Government of Argentina has set destruction of cocaine labs as a priority for 1988. 
While cooperation with DEA and other U.S. Government agencies remains excellent, 
budget contraints limited the Alfonsin Administration's efforts to build upon its 
promising enforcement efforts of 1986. Consequently, arrests and seizures did not 
keep pace with the increase in trafficking and refining. There is, however, heightened 
public awareness, with political leaders of all persuasions acknowledging the 
seriousness of the problem. 


Australia is not a producer of illicit narcotics and has yet to figure significantly as a 
trensit country. It is, however, an important consumer of illicit narcotics produced or 
trafficked through Southeast Asia and the Pacific. The Australian Federal Police has 
identified drug trafficking as its highest priority. Australian enforcement agencies 
consider drug abuse to be the country's primary social problem. There is evident 
public awareness of the seriousness of the problem. U.S. objectives in Australia are 
similar to those in other developed countries, and include cooperation on curbing 
trafficking and supporting efforts to reduce demand. 





The Bahamas is a major transit country for cocaine and marijuana destined for the 
United States. The Bahamian Government welcomed increased joint interdiction 
efforts in 1987, which included enlarging Operation BAT to a seven day, twenty-four 
hour mission capability. U.S.-Bahamian interdiction teams seized approximately 147 
tons of marijuana and 25,000 pounds of cocaine. Both figures reflect unprecedented 
progress when measured against seizures in previous years. The U.S. and Bahamian 
Governments plan to strengthen joint interdiction capabilities further in 1988 through 
improved communications and radar coverage and through expanded maritime 
activities. By late 1987, the Bahamian Government announced plans to expand and 
strengthen narcotics law enforcement units in preparation for assuming a larger 
unilateral role in the interdiction of drugs and traffickers. Narcotics-related 
corruption, however, continued to be a serious concern in 1987, with few investigations 
or prosecutions of corrupt officials taking place. A Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty 
was negotiated with the Bahamas, and new Bahamian banking regulations have made 
money laundering more difficult. 





Belize changed its eradication strategy in 1987 to respond to new growing patterns. 
Three U.S. Government-assisted aerial eradication campaigns destroyed an estimated 
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80 percent of the marijuana crop. There is evidence that Belizean traffickers, 
deprived of marijuana, are using their established supply routes to smuggle cocaine to 
the United States. 


Bolivia initiated a coca eradication program in August, 1987, in accordance with a new 
U.S.-Bolivian narcotics control agreement. By year's end Bolivian narcotics control 
personne! had destroyed 1.000 hectares out of 1.800 hectares targeted for voluntary 
eradication in the year ending August, 1988. Eradication is being carried out under a 
first-ever program which permits cash payments for labor to participating farmers. 
and development assistance to villages and areas which eradicate substantial 
hectarage. The critical assessment of Bolivia will come in August. 1988. Under the 
agreement the Bolivian Government must demonstrate compliance with first year 
voluntary eradication goals and be prepared to begin involuntary eradication. U.S. 
assisiance and training considerably improved the enforcement capability of the 
Bolivian Police, which seized six tons of cocaine products and destroyed more than a 
thousand processing sites. There were few arrests or prosecutions, however, and 
corruption, exacerbated by economic conditions, remains an endemic problem. 


Brazil is a significant producer of marijuana; virtually all of the drug, however. is 
consumed locally. Brazil continues to be an important transit route for cocaine and 
marijuana, as well as a major producer of acetone and ether used in refining cocaine 
hydrochloride. The country's increasing domestic drug problem is attributed in large 
part to the expansion of drug production and trafficking. Although the Government of 
Brazil (GOB) has a small, efficient police narcotics control unit, resource constraints 
and economic difficulties greatly limit its effectiveness. in 1987, the police tripled 
the results of the 1986 enforcement effort, destroying 82 million marijuana plants and 
18 tons of packaged marijuana, as well as 2.650 tons of coca leaf. At the same time 
they seized nearly a ton of cocaine. The likelihood is that the drug problem will 
increase with the expanded cultivation of epadu, a local variety of coca, which grows 
under the jungle canopy and is not susceptible to aerial spraying techniques. Reacting 
to increasing cross-border operations, especially from Bolivia and Colombia, Brazil 
added forces to its frontier areas in 1987. 


Bulgaria increased in importance as a transit country in 1987, with an estimated one 
ton of heroin crossing the country. The Bulgarian Government states that it has 
cracked down on drug smugglers who once operated freely in Sofia. Cooperation with 
U.S. authorities, especially with DEA on investigations and on drug seizures, improved 
in 1987. 


Burma continues to be the world's largest producer of illicit opium, with 1987 
production estimated at 925-1230 metric tons, compared to 700-1100 metric tons in 
1986. Burmese Government agencies destroyed 16,279 hectares of opium poppy in 
1987, despite having to curtail spraying to counter a major offensive by the Burmese 
Communist Party, which controls a substantial portion of the prime opium growing 
area. The 1988 target is 20,234 hectares, much of it to be destroyed by aerial 
spraying. The Burmese continued their very active program of destroying heroin 
laboratories, intercepting opiate caravans, and seizing precursor chemicals and other 
contraband. 


The People's Republic of China has witnessed an increase in transshipments of heroin 





from the Golden Triangle, as traffickers take advantage of China's new “open door” 
policy. The Chinese government has demonstrated a strong commitment to 


‘ 
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suppressing illicit drug trafficking. Its new leaders recognize the threat and have 
begun to build an effective drug enforcement capability. The Chinese have received 
training from both DEA and Customs. and enhanced their liaison with Interpol and 
other international organizations. Cooperation with the U.S. has been good, both on 
enforcement and at the U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 


Colombia continues to mount a multi-faceted program of eradication and interdiction. 
with well-trained police. The marijuana spray program has been very effect in 
traditional areas. Yet, Colombia continues to endure the violence of narcotics 
traffickers, whose long list of political assassinations continued into 1988 with the 
shooting of the Attorney General. Although drug lord Carlos Lehder was extradited to 
the United States, a key trafficker. Jorge Ochoa succeeded in gaining release from a 
Colombian prison. Subsequent to Ochoa's release, U.S. Customs officials concluded 
that little control existed over narcotics traffickers operating in Colombia. One result 
of this conclusion was a program of intensive inspections of passengers and cargo from 
Colombia to impede the flow of narcotics from emboldened traffickers. A major 
weapon in the anti-drug arsenal was lost when the Colombian Supreme Court 
invalidated the implementing legislation for the U.S. extradition treaty and denied 
President Barco certain state of siege authorities. 





Despite the marijuana eradication campaign's continuing success in reducing 
marijuana cultivation in the traditional zones, newly discovered cultivation in other 
areas pushed total annual production figures higher than in 1986. Colombia continued 
to cooperate in the search for an effective anti-coca herbicide, and in the destruction 
of cocaine laboratories. A major coca destruction program, however, did not 
materialize. Colombia continues to be reluctant to attack cocaine laboratories in 
insurgent territory. 


Costa Rica may become a more important transit route for South American cocaine 
and marijuana traffickers seeking new routes away from areas where current U.S. 
pressure is being applied. 





Cuba is located amid the major air and sea routes used to smuggle narcotics into the 
United States. U.S. law enforcement agencies report the routine use of Cuban 
airspace and waters by narcotics smugglers as safehaven against U.S. interdiction 
efforts. Given the frequency of these transits, it is possible that at least some of 
them occur with direct or tacit Cuban government permission. The U.S. indicted four 
senior Cuban officials in 1982, but these cases have not been brought to trial because 
the defendants could not be extradited from Cuba. Cuban authorities have repeatedly 
denied any Cuban involvement in such activities. An indictment handed down in the 
U.S. in February against Panamanian military leader Manuel Noriega also charged that 
Castro mediated a drug-related dispute between Noriega and top Colombian 
traffickers. Little information is available on drug trafficking for domestic use in 
Cuba, other than minimal references to problems with foreign tourists. Narcotics 
arrests, when they occur, typically involve foreigners trafficking in Colombian or 
Jamaican marijuana. There is no cooperation with U.S. enforcement agencies. 


Cyprus has become a major center for brokering and paying for narcotics transactions. 
especially drug deals involving Middle Eastern traffickers. While there is little traffic 
in actual drug contraband, Southern Cyprus has become significant for brokering 
Lebanese drug production. while Northern Cyprus is used to broker some narcotics 
which have transited Turkey from the Middle East. Officials believe there is no money 
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laundering per se involving the Cypriot banking system, but that money does change 
hands in Cyprus. Several prominent Lebanese narcotics traffickiag groups use Cyprus 
as a drug-brokering center. There are also a number of Lebanese 
confessional/political factions who use Cyprus to finance operations running the gamut 
from arms smuggling to terrorism and other crimes. There is close cooperation with 
U.S. and other enforcement agencies. 


The Dominican Republic serves as a transit point for cocaine, and to a lesser degree. 
marijuana shipped from South America to the United States. There is no significant 
cultivation in the Dominican Republic, nor evidence that its banking system is used to 
launder money. The Joint Information Coordinating Center, established with U.S. 
Government assistance, has proven valuable in making several large seizures. In 
addition, the Dominican Republic has played a role in assisting U.S. agencies with 
interdiction programs in the Bahamas and the southeastern United States. 





Ecuador successfully destroyed much of the coca cultivation which began in 1984 and 
is no longer considered a major source country. Although some cocaine trafficking 
continues. the Ecuadorean Nationa! Police maintain a vigorous program to interdict 
shipments of cocaine and precursor chemicals, and also to suppress cocaine refining 
laboratories. While banking laws offer the potential for money laundering. there is 
little evidence of such activity. 


Egypt has become increasingly significant as a trafficking and consuming country. Th» 
U.S. Government concentrates on assisting the Egyptian Government in preventir 

Egypt from becoming a major transit point for narcotics destined for the Unite 

States. Traffickers from both Southwest and Southeast Asia, however, use Egypt as 

transit point for heroin and opium moving to Europe and North America. Seizures | 

Egyptian authorities, up in 1987, indicate a dramatic increase in heroin flowing froi:. 
Syria and Lebanon, which are also sources and transit points for the hashish widel) 
used in Egypt. Cannabis and opium are grown locally. but not in sufficient amounts to 
meet Egyptian demand. Egypt. which cooperates effectively with U.S. agencies, 
succeeded in arresting two of its top 10 traffickers in 1987, and made the largest 
seizure of hashish (17 tons) in its history. 


Greece is incieasing its narcotics interdiction efforts to counter a recently expanding 
narcotics trade. The country has become a transit point for illicit narcotics targeted 
on Europe and the United States, especially drugs produced in the Middle East and 
Asia. Pakistani heroin and Syrian/Lebanese hashish are the principal drugs. The 
Government's enforcement efforts are increasing by expanding enforcement services 
and passing comprehensive narcotics control legislation, but are hampered by 
budgetary restraints. The Government of Greece depends heavily upon foreign 
assistance for training and financing, mostly from the U.S. 


Guatemala is both a transit area for South American cocaine, and a producer of opium 
poppy and marijuana. As much as 10 tons of cocaine are estimated to have transited 
Guatemala in 1987. An estimated 300 hectares of opium poppy were under cultivation 
in 1987, theoretically enough to produce three tons of opium, which is smuggled into 
Mexico for processing. Opium poppy will be eradicated through chemical spraying. 
Marijuana Cultivation, which has also been destroyed through chemical spraying. may 
have totalled 325 hectares in 1987. 





Haiti remained a significant transshipment point for illegal narcotics, particularly 
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cocaine, in 1987. It appears that new Haitian traffickers. in collusion with Latin 
American counterparts. have filled the vacuum left by the Duvaliers. Despite 
increased seizures and other enforcement efforts. U.S. officials believe the volume of 
trafficking has vastly outstripped the capabilities of Haitian security forces. 
Enforcement is further hampered by limited police training and resources, corruption. 
a weak judicial system, and an unpatrolled coastline. DEA reopened its office in 
November and reports several successful interdiction operations. 


Honduras is a transfer point for signficant quantities of cocaine from Colombia to the 
United States. For example, in November 1987, 8.000 pounds of cocaine were seized 
in a shipment of wood products from Honduras. Earlier. 5,000 pounds of Colombian 
cocaine were discovered in Florida in a container of Honduran plantains. The 
trafficking networks using Honduras are primarily run by U.S. citizens or Colombian 
nationals. Matta Ballesteros. a Honduran who was a major figure in Colombian and 
Mexican trafficking, re-established his residence in Honduras after escaping from a 
Coiombian jail. He is believed to have continued his trafficking activities in 
Honduras. Honduras has taken several steps to improve cooperation with U.S. 
officials, including Coast Guard and DEA. 





Hong Kong is considered to be the premier narcotics money laundering center for 
Southeast Asian narcotics trafficking. It is also an important transiting center. U.S. 
Government officials believe that half of the heroin No. 4 entering the territory may 
be destined for the United States. There is considerable trafficking in heroin base. 
which is converted in Hong Kong into heroin No. 3, the drug of choice for the vast 
domestic drug consuming population. An estimated one in every 140 persons is 
believed to be a drug addict. Police and customs drug enforcement units are 
well-trained and efficient and have cooperated in efforts to root out corruption. Hong 
Kong maintains close links with U.S. and international drug enforcement agencies. 
Hong Kong has begun enforcing its own form of a racketeer-influenced criminal 
organization law, and has revised its banking laws to facilitate release of information 
for drug-related investigations. 


India is the world's leading producer of licit opium (more than 800 mt in 1986-87) and 
a major supplier for the world pharmaceutical markets. In recent years, India has also 
become a major transit route for Southwest and Southeast Asian heroin, as well as 
precursor chemical traffic. While Indian Government authorities continue to deny the 
existence of illegal opium cultivation, some officials estimate that there may be as 
much as a 10 percent diversion from licit production. It is believed that there are now 
hundreds of thousands of heroin addicts in India, consuming the bulk of the illicit 
domestic production of heroin and opium. U.S. agencies receive good cooperation 
from India. India has formed an elite investigative unit which is attracting talented 
professional investigators. 


Indonesia is a transit point for some heroin and opium from Thailand, hashish from 
Nepal and for precursor chemicals. Heroin is re-exported to Australia, New Zealand 
and Western Europe. The amounts reaching the U.S. are not believed to be significant. 
Chinese traffickers control most of the heroin trade. Some cannabis is grown in 
Indonesia, but most of its marijuana production is consumed locally. Eradication is 
conducted by local police. 





Iran was denied certification in 1987 and has not yet cooperated with U.S. authorities 
on narcotics control. Its production of 200-400 metric tons of opium does not meet 
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internal demand, so traffickers import heroin and opium from Afghanistan and 
Pakistan to supply Iran's estimated one million addicts. Despite this high internal 
demand, some portion of opiates produced in Iran are shipped to the West to take 
advantage of higher opium prices outside Iran. The Government maintains that it has 
eliminated opium production, but U.S. officials believe it continues at the 200-400 mt 
level, and that Iran is also a transit route for Afghan and Pakistani shipments of 
opiates. , 


Jamaica has significantly improved its marijuana eradication program using a 
combination of manual and herbicidal methods. In 1987, it drove net production down 
from 1.755 metric tons in 1986 to 455 metric ton. representing the mid-point of a 
range. Jamaica, however, remains an important transit point for South American 
cocaine. Authorities must counter an organized effort to smuggle marijuana (ganja) in 
by air and sea. Fines imposed by the U.S. Government on Air Jamaica. have put 
pressure on the country to improve its interdiction efforts. While Jamaica is making 
progress in its enforcement efforts, it remains heavily dependent upon the U.S. 
Government for assistance and training. 


Kenya is a significant producer of cannabis, some of which is exported to Europe. 
Kenya has grown in importance as a transit point both for heroin bound for Europe. 
Southern and Western Africa and the U.S. and, to a lesser degree. for methaquaione 
destined for S. Africa. Kenyan police and customs authorities are only now beginning 
to apply limited resources toward narcotics interdiction, and are seeking outside 
assistance. 


Laos is an increasingly important cultivator of illicit opium and cannabis. Production 
of heroin has increased significantly, amid charges that Laotian officials ‘and 
companies are involved in the narcotics trade. There is little prospect for a reversal 
of these trends in the near future. 


Lebanon is reportedly the world’s major producer of hashish, as well as a key 
processing and transit point for heroin. In addition, Lebanon is a transit point for 
cocaine and other drugs. The central government. however, has little control over the 
countryside, where armed militia factions and Syria hold sway. Most of the cannabis 
and opium poppy cultivation and retining takes place in the Bekaa Valley, which is 
under Syrian military control. U.S. officials dispute Syrian claims of extensive opium 
crop eradication. 


Malaysia, which considers drug trafficking its major national security concern, imposes 
some of the world’s most severe drug penalties. It cooperates closely with U.S. 
Government agencies, and plays an important role in mulitateral anti-drug efforts. In 
recognition of his government's commitment to narcotics control, Prime Minister 
Mahathir was elected President of the United Nations’ International Conference on 
Drug and Abuse and Trafficking (ICDAIT). Malaysia does not cultivate opium poppy, 
but is considered a major transit and refining center for imported morphine and heroin 
base smuggled from Thailand. Although the opiates primarily supply Malaysia's own 
addict population, heroin is also shipped to Europe and Australia. While most of the 
traffic is in heroin No. 3, some heroin No. 4 bound for the United States also transits 
Malaysia. The drug scene in Malaysia is dominated by ethnic Chinese traffickers. 


Mexico remains the largest single country source for heroin and marijuana entering the 
United States. Mexico also serves as a major transit route for U.S. cocaine imports 
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Mexico has a broad-based anti-narcotics program. including crop eradication, 
interdiction of shipments. suppression of refining laboratories, and efforts to increase 
public awareness. The Mexican government has committed its military as well as its 
police force to the anti-drug campaign. Although the Mexican authorities eradicated 
greater quantities of marijuana, net production increased in 1987. In addition. the 
number of hectares of opium poppy eradicated increased marginally in 1987. To 
improve joint law enforcement cooperation. Mexico signed and ratified a Mutual Legal 
Assistance Treaty and agreed to cooperate in a number of ways with Operation 
Alliance. It has also cooperated in returning some fugitives to the United States. The 
Mexican Government has, however, turned down a U.S. request for unrestricted access 
to Mexican airspace to permit the pursuit over Mexican territory of suspected 
drug-carrying aircraft. The Mexican Government's cooperation with the U. S. 
Government investigation of the Camarena case has not been at the level of which 
Mexico is capable. U.S. Customs believes that official corruption within high levels in 
the Mexican government continues to present the most serious impediment to 
effective narcotics cooperation with Mexico and is investigating instances of offers of 
protection by Mexican authorities to organizations involved in smuggling drugs into the 
United States. To-date. twenty current or former Mexican government officals 
(Army, police and Customs officers) have been arrested, indicted. or have been the 


subject of arrest warrants. 


Micronesia, which is reported on in the INCSR to fulfill Congressional requirements. 
cultivates fewer than 10 acres of marijuana, all for loc 11 consumption. 





Morocco is a source of cannabis, cultivated to oduce hashish. Much of the 
marijuana, and some of the hashish is consumed loc ily. Hashish exports are mostly 
destined for Western Europe and neighboring African ountries. It is also considered a 
transit point for Latin American cocaine and Asia: heroin bound for Europe. The 
Moroccan Government concentrates on interceptin. cannabis exports. In 1987. 
however, it received a grant from the United Nations | und for Drug Abuse Control for 
a cannabis substitution and eradication program. At present, this limited program is 
not expected to make major inroads into cannabis production. There were no narcotics 
cases requiring U.S. cooperation in 1987. A Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty approved 
in 1983 has yet to be ratified by Morocco. 


Nepal improved its narcotics enforcement efforts again in 1987, including 
unprecedented arrests and newly intensified cooperation with U.S. agencies. Much 
remains to be done, however. Trafficking is expected to continue at high levels in 
response to increased cannabis and heroin use. 


New Zealand is not a major narcotics producing or transit country, and narcotics 
problems do not have significant social, economic or political impact. There are good 
relationships with U.S. enforcement agencies and sharing of intelligence. 





Nicaragua maintains that it has no drug problem, and officials deny that it supports or 
abets trafficking. There is little indication of cultivation, production or refining of 
illicit drugs, but there is information indicating past involvement of government 
officials. This support has taken the form of providing overflight clearance for 
drug-carrying aircraft, and even granting of landing rights. In 1986. a federal grand 
jury in Miami indicted Federico Vaughn. a close associate of Interior Minister Borge. 
on the grounds that Vaughn had ties to the Medellin cocaine cartel in Colombia. No 
other indictments have been handed down. 
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Nigeria is a major transit Gountry for both heroin and. to a lesser extent. for cocaine. 
Consequently. it is experiencing problems of abuse of both drugs, as well as of 
amphetamines. methaqualone and Indian hemp. A _ substantial public awareness 
campaign was launched in 1987. There is good cooperation with DEA. but enforcement 
remains weak and there afe indications of high level corruption. 


Pakistan undertook a major program of crop eradication in 1987, including aeria! 
spraying, but eradication gains were matched by expansion of cultivation to new areas. 
leaving net production essentially unchanged frem the previous year. U.S. Government 
estimates of opium production range as high as 135-160 metric tons. approximately 
the same as in 1986. Pakistani opium production is being driven to an ever-greater 
extent by the country s fast-growing number of heroin addicts. now estimated to be in 
excess of 600,000. and Pakistan is probably a net importer of opium. The country s 
continuing major importance to the U.S. is as a refining site anc transit point for 
Southwest Asian opium gum converted into heroin for the U.S. and European markets. 
U.S. assistance is aimed at improving the enforcement as well as the eradication 
capabilities of Pakistan, but local authorities are hard put to keep pace with the 
activities of major traffickers and refiners. 


Panama continues to be the major Latin American center for laundering narcotics 
profits. U.S. agencies experienced mixed cooperation on money laundering 
investigations in 1987, ranging from good f r DEA down to unsatisfactory for the FBI 
and others. Panama was successful last .-ar in suppressing traffic in cocaine and 
precursor chemicals and is reducing its ver small marijuana production. In February, 
Panama Defense Forces (PDF) Comma: +r General Manuel Antonio Noriega was 
indicted on drug trafficking and drug-mone laundering charges by federal grand juries 
sitting in Tampa and Miami. These c.ses are still pending. Some U.S. law 
enforcement authorities believe that Gene:al Noriega and the Panamanian Defense 
Forces cooperate only when it is in their interest to de so. and that full cooperation 
with the current regime in Panama is simply not possible. 





Paraguay is a major marijuana producing and trafficking country, harvesting 3,000 tons 
of marijuana annually, most of which is shipped to Brazil and Argentina. There is 
evidence of cocaine refining and trafficking from Bolivia. There are also indications 
that officials of the Stroessner government and the ruling Colorado party are involved 
in the trafficking. More information should become available once DEA reopens its 
office in Asuncion this year. 


Peru continues to be the world's foremost producer of coca leaf, with 1987 production 
rising to about 109,000 metric tons. Enforcement efforts continue to be hampered by 
the terrorist acts of the traffickers, and violence from political insurgent groups such 
as Sendero Luminoso and the Tupac Amaru Revolutiohary Movement (MRTA). U.S. 
Government-provided aircraft were used to support an expanded interdiction effort. 
which had mixed results. The same daunting obstaclés kept the eradication program 
from reaching the projected goal of peratd'in ell The Government of Peru 
continues to show a strong willingness to coo in eliminating coca production and 
drug trafficking. 


The Philippines continues to serve as an operational planning area and transshipment. 
point for heroin and marijuana destined for the United States. Guam. Europe jand 
Australia. Although cannabis cultivation is widespread throughout the islands of the 
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Philippines. it is not considered to be a significant cash or subsidiary crop. Most of 
the marijuana is consumed within the country. The Philippine Government alleges that 
Communist and Muslim insurgents are responsible for most of the marijuana 
cultivation and distribution. The Government of the Philippines has an active 
narcotics control program which focusses heavily on enforcement activities. There is 
also an eradication program which destroyed over ten million cannabis plants. 


al is not a major producer or trafficking country. In 1987, Senegalese narcotics 
officers broke up a major cocaine trafficking ring and sharply increased seizures of 
heroin. Officials fear that Senegal could become a major East-West or North-South 
trafficking route. They are also concerned about an expansion of drug abuse in Dakar. 
The Government will soon announce a new national strategy, but police resources are 
thin. and Senegal is looking for outside resources to match its demonstrated political 
will. 


Siagapore is not a producer or refining country. It continues to be a transit point for 
Southeast Asian heroin. however. There is evidence that Asian traffickers use 
Singapore as a center for narcotics transactions and financial arrangements. Officials 
are aware of U.S. Government concerns that Singapore may become a major money 
laundering center. 


Syria remains under U.S. sanctions for its involvement in both terrorist and narcotics 
activities. There is little progress to report on narcotics control, with drug trafficking 
continuing through Syria. Moreover, the Syrian military still controls Lebanon s Bekaa 
Valley, where there is extensive opium poppy cultivation and through which most of 
the Lebanese heroin, cocaine, and hashish passes. 


Thailand is a major supplier of heroin and cannabis for the United States. It is 
primarily of concern to the U.S. as the transit route for Southeast Asian heroin 
destined for the United States. Much of the domestic opium production and opium 
imports are used to satisfy domestic demand. U.S. agencies receive very good 
cooperation in their investigations, and in turn assist Thai units in their multi-faceted 
program to destroy crops and heroin labs and suppress trafficking on the border with 
Burma. 


Turkey continues its highly effective program of preventing illicit opium poppy 
cultivation and suppressing heroin refining. Although the Turkish Government had an 
excellent record of drug seizures in 1987, Turkey remains a significant transit point 
for heroin and other drugs smuggled from Asia into Europe. 


Venezuela is increasingly concerned about Colombian traffickers growing cannabis and 
coca on both sides of the border, and using Venezuelan routes for trafficking in 
cocaine and marijuana. The Government of Venezuela intensified its border control 
efforts in 1987. It committed new military and national guard resources for 
interdiction and cannabis/coca eradication. An estimated 15 to 20 tons of cocaine 
transit Venezuela, much of it destined for the United States. 














IX. COUNTRY REPORTS 





ARCENTINA 


A.l Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Trafficking in cocaine is Argentina's most serious narcotics-related 
problem. In 1987, an estimated 500 kilograms of cocaine per month moved 
from Bolivia through Argentina to external markets, significantly more than 
estimated it 1986. Conversion of Bolivian coca paste into cocaine 
hydrochloride (HCL) also increased as an estimated 3.2 metric tons of HCL 
were produced in more than 20 clandestine laboratories. Being a major 
chemical producer increases the danger that Argentina could develop into an 
even more significant cocaine refining country. Opium poppy, coca and 
cannabis cultivation is outlawed, and there is no evidence that these 
plants are grown in significant quantities. Some 500 metric tons of coca 
leaf ,however, were illegally imported for chewing by an estimated 180,000 
traditional users in northern Argentina. Similarly, over 2.5 metric tons 
of Paraguayan marijuana are believed to have entered Argentina in 1987 for 
local consumption. 


Because of the existence of a large, technically illegal market for 
foreign «<change, which operates mainly with U.S. currency, the potential 
for mone) _aundering in Argentina is high. Yet, neither DEA nor Argentine 
enforcem c authorities have detected specific money laundering cases. The 
Argentin: Central Bank authorities overseeing foreign currency exchange 
houses ‘ve agreed to cooperate fully with narcotics enforcement 
activities. Moreover, a draft Argentine drug law provides 2-8 year prison 
terms and fines for individuals convicted of investing or transferring 
money derived from drug trafficking. 


Cocaine continues to enter Argentina primarily through the country's 
rugged, mountainous, 725 kilometer border with Bolivia and, to a lesser 
extent, through international airports throughout the country. The Buenos 
Aires area remains the biggest entry point for cocaine. Marijuana enters 
primarily through the northeastern provinces bordering on Paraguay. In 
1987, Argentine enforcement agencies observed an increasing tendency among 
traffickers to share trafficking routes, with cocaine entering both 
overland and through the river network from Paraguay, as well as some 
marijuana transitting through Bolivia. Cocaine leaves Argentina aboard 
international commercial air carriers and cargo vessels. While the U.S. is 
a significant destination, the bulk of the cocaine seized in arrests was 
bound for Europe. Approximately five percent was for domestic consumption. 


Cocaine trafficking organizations are composed primarily of Argentines 
and Bolivians, with some Chileans involved in non-traditional smuggling 
routes. The marijuana traffic appears to be controlled by a mix of 
Argentine and Paraguayan organizations. There is no indication that the 
trafficking organizations are involved directly or indirectly with 
suspected terrorists. 
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Increased cocaine trafficking has stimulated greater domestic use, with 
decreasing prices broadening accessibility. It is still prohibitively 
expensive for extensive use by most Argentines. Consumption of marijuana, 
by contrast, appears to have stabilized in 1987, with a perceived trend 
among youthful users to switch to cocaine. 


The Government of Argentina (GOA) recognizes the seriousness of the 
narcotics problem and is committed to addressing it in all its dimensions. 
Because of budgetary limitations and important competing demands for 
attention and resources, however, the Alfonsin administration was not 
successful in 1987 in building on its promising organizational and 
enforcement efforts of the previous year. Arrests and seizures did not 
increase commensurately with increased production and trafficking; 
however, Argentine political leaders across the spectrum contributed 
importantly to heightened public awareness of the drug problem. 


No law currently exists in Argentina covering money laundering and 
asset seizure. The draft anti-narcotics legislation pending before 
Congress contains useful provisions on both subjects. The existing drug 
law, however, does permit seizure of conveyances or containers used to 
transport controlled substances. Seizures of cars and trucks do occur in 
some localities when authorized by the cognizant federal judge. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





The broadly-based Inter-ministerial National Commission for the Control 
f Narcotics Trafficking and Drug Abuse, which coordinates all federal 
mti-drug activities, proceeded with implementation of a “master plan” 
ocusing on drug abuse prevention and rehabilitation. Similar drug 
‘ommissions were established at the provincial level in four additional 
\rgentine provinces. The National Commission also completed plans for an 
integrated data bank which, when implemented, will increase the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the overall enforcement effort. 


During 1987, the GOA improved its enforcement effort by increasing 
coordination among federal enforcement entities, upgrading the federal 
police anti-narcotics unit and augmenting the Customs Department of 
Dangerous Drugs. Argentine enforcement agencies conducted over 2,400 
drug-related investigations in 1987 (up from 1,500 in 1986), arrested 4,435 
individuals (up only marginally from 4,300 in 1986), and seized over 550 
kilograms of cocaine base and HCL (an increase over the 449 kilograms 
seized in 1986). Of the 449 kilos seized in 1987, some 190 kilos were 
found aboard a small aircraft which crashed in Argentina en route from 
Paraguay to Chile. The Argentine Congress established a narcotics 
committee in the Chamber of Deputies to focus on all aspects of the 
narcotics problem. 


The Argentine Government continued to demonstrate keen interest in 
international cooperation in the drug area. GOA enforcement entities 
maintain effective working relationships with their opposite numbers in 
neighboring countries, particularly Brazil and Uruguay. In June, 1987, the 
GOA signed agreements with Italy and the United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse 
Control (UNFDAC) for a three-year, $800,000 training program in drug 
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rehabilitation to be carried out in Italy. Argentina also signed an 
agreement with Uruguay to train drug enforcement personnel and offered a 
similar agreement to Bolivia. The National Commission offered Argentina as 
the site of a regional data bank under the auspices of the OAS and hosted 
an initial meeting on this subject. In September, Argentina and U.S. 
Customs co-hosted a senior-level Regional Customs Conference devoted 
primarily to the narcotics probles. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





Destruction of cocaine laboratories is a priority objective of the 
GOA. With DEA support, the provincial police in the northern provinces 
formed a Narcotics Enforcement Coordination Council in 1986 to improve the 
exchange of information and the overall narcotics enforcement effort. This 
increased coordination should result in greater effectiveness in 1988. 


The Alfonsin administration intends to press for final congressional 
approval during the first half of 1988 of new narcotics legislation 
containing provisions related to asset seizure, precursor chemicals and 
money laundering. In addition, if adequate funding is available in 1988, 
the National Commission intends to create a national central data bank for 
all narcotics activities. The GOA is also considering restoring the powers 
of the federal police to monitor anti-narcotics activities at major 


airports. 


In September, 1987, the U.S. Embassy signed a formal project agreement 
with the Ministry of Forgign Affairs providing U.S. assistance to each of 
the major national enforcement entities. The commodities to be provided 
under this agreement will be delivered early in 1988. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





A debate about the appropriate penalty for drug possession for personal 
use and a series of legislative crises kept the Argentine Congress from 
passing comprehensive new drug legislation to toughen existing law, 
establish controls on precursor chemicals, and provide asset forfeiture. 


Parallel and overlapping enforcement jurisdictions, as well as 
bureaucratic rivalries, often inhibit adequate enforcement and information 
sharing. Drug enforcement investigatory responsibilities are shared by 
four federal law enforcement agencies and, to a lesser degree, by 22 
provincial police entities. The Argentine Federal Police, subordinate to 
the Ministry of the Interior, ie a highly professional organization which 
has greater resources for conducting narcotics investigations than the 
other federal agencies. Customs conducts narcotics investigations 
involving smuggling, while the borders and international airports are 
secured by the border police -- a quasi-military group under the control of 
the civilian-run Defense Ministry. Each province in Argentina has a 
provincial police unit; most have anti-narcotics units but lack experience 
and adequate training. The effectiveness of all these entities is Limited 
by stringent budget constraints imposed by an economically strained federal 
government. Training remains an active and effective area of the U.S. 
support for Argentina's drug enforcement effort. 
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The Argentine narcotics enforcement community admits the presence of 
some corruption in its midst, particularly in certain provincial entities. 
It was a growing problem in 1987, as indicated by the arrest of the Chief 
of Narcotics Investigations and other senior members of the Buenos Aires 
provincial police. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse, Prevention, Treatment and Rehabilitation Programs 





Several trends are clear in Argentina's drug abuse problem. Because 
more drugs are transiting Argentina, a greater amount is being consumed 
within the country with the number of drug addicts in the country more than 
doubling in the past 15 years. Marijuana remains the most popular illicit 
drug but the number of marijuana users appears toc be stabilizing; the 
number of cocaine users is growing rapidly. Argentines are also concerned 
about the abuse of legally available substances such as inhalants and diet 
pills. 


This past year has shown an increase in public awareness of the drug 
issue, prompted by. the media's growing interest in the subject. Most 
newspapers and popular magazines have published extensive editorials and 
important reports on the increase in drug consumption. One respected 
opinion poll placed drugs second on the list of problems which most worry 
citizens. 


In 1987. the GOA actively promoted increased public awareness of the 
drug problem and worked to build public support for drug enforcement, 
prevention, and rehabilitation programs. The National Commission arranged 
drug education seminars for teachers throughout the country and developed a 
comprehensive and sophisticated anti-drug publicity campaign. Both the 
ruling Radical party and the opposition Peronist party conducted workshops 
on drug prevention at the grass roots level in local party offices 
throughout Buenos Aires. ° 


Argentina has an impressive array of private organizations (both church 
and secular) at work on the drug abuse problem, principally in the Buenos 
Aires region. More, however, needs to be done at the provincial level. 
During 1987, 14 organizations formed the Argentine Federation for 
Non-governmental Organizations (FONGA), which established operating 
guidelines and objectives. FONGA will initiate a national prevention 
campaign in 1988. The Catholic Church and political parties are now taking 
a greater interest in the drug problem with leaders speaking out more 
forcefully on the issue and entering into a private dialogue with the 
National Commission. 
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C.l. Statistical Tables 





Data on domestic consumption and users are omitted because no reliable 
statistics are available. 


Year 1988 1987 1986 1985 1984 
Refining (mt )* 

Cocaine 5.30 3.20 1.70 1.40 0 
Seizures (mt )** 

Coca Leaf alata 22.42 15.0 20.00 12.00 
Cocaine 

(HCL and base) .92 55 449 351 .150 
Marijuana Sea 1.86 1.12 1.59 -50 
Arrests** 

National and 4,950 4,435 4,300 3,158 1,400 
Foreign 

Labs 

Destroyed*** 10 4 5 l 2 





* Figures are an estimate based on 25% production capacity of reported 
laboratories in Argentina. Information is derived from confidential 
sources and purchase negotiations. 


** Current seizure and arrest statistics (1987) are taken from Argentine 
Federal Police Data Center covering the period January 1, 1987 November 
30, 1987. Ten percent has been added to those figures to cover 
projected results in December 1987. Both DEA and the Argentine 
National Commission agree that the above figures are low because of GOA 
reporting methods, i.e., the GOA officially reports statistics from 
fully adjudicated cases. Not all seizures and arrests are prosecuted 
and there is a backlog of cases. 


*e® No statistics on lab seizures are kept by the Argentine authorities. 
The information on labs seized was provided by DEA. We project an 
increase in 1988 based on recent intelligence and improved 
capabilities. 


E.l. Resource Estimates 





Argentina is dedicating important resources to the narcotics 
enforcement effort, and current overall budgetary levels are expected to be 
maintained but not significantly increased due to fiscal austerity with 
pressures from virtually every sector of society for additional resources. 
To do a better job against a growing threat, substantial additional 
resources will be required from the international community. The 
provincial police in the northern region need upgraded mobility and 
communications capability and federal enforcement entities require 
additional equipment as well, including the computer system required to 
establish the national data bank. 
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BOLIVIA 


A.1l. Status and Nature of [Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Summary 


The FY 1988 Continuing Resolution (P.L. 100-202) states that the 
President shall take into account the following when making a determination 
with respect to Bolivia pursuant to section 481(h)(2)(A)(i)(1): 


"the extent to which the Government of Bolivia has engaged in 
narcotics interdiction operations which have significantly 
disrupted the illicit coca industry in Bolivia or has continued 
to cooperate with the United States in such operations; and 
whether Bolivia has either met the eradication targets for the 
calendar year 1985 contained in its 1983 narcotics agreements 
with the United States or has adopted a plan to eliminate 
illicit marcotics cultivation, production, and trafficking 
countrywide, and has entered into an agreement of cooperation 
with the United States for implementing that plan for 1988 and 
beyond and is making substantial progress toward the plan's 
objectives, including substantial eradication of illicit coca 
crops and effective use of United States assistance.” 


Bolivia is making progress toward the objectives of the agreement exec- 
uted in 1987. In February 1987, the U.S. and Bolivia initialed the 
Principles of Narcotics Cooperation which was brought into force with the 
signing of implementing annexes on August 13, 1987. Under the agreement, 
the Government of Bolivia agreed to carry out an effective interdiction 
program, eradicate 1,800 hectares of coca cultivation by August 13, 1988, 
followed by forced eradication of all remaining coca, and make its best 
effort to pass a law banning cultivation of all coca used in the 
manufacture of cocaine. Since August, the Bolivian Government has 
accomplished the following: 


-- developed an improved interdiction strategy, with U.S. 
assistance, which resulted in the location and descruction of 
8 major cocaine labs by late November; 


-- eradicated over 1,000 hectares of coca cultivation; 


-- created a new narcotics administrative structure and named a 
dynamic sub-secretary to direct voluntary crop eradication; 


-- mounted, with U.S. assistance, a more efficient interdiction 
program which has contributed to the drop in the price of 
coca leaf and the initial success of the voluntary 
eradication program. 


-- arrested key members of a major trafficking organization and 
sentenced another member in absentia. 
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Discussion 





Bolivians have cultivated coca for centuries for traditional uses. In 
the last decade coca cultivation has expanded rapidly as demand for cocaine 
and “crack” have risen in the U.S. and Europe. Today, Bolivia is the 
second largest producer of coca, after Peru, yielding an estimated 56,420 
metric tons of leaf from 40,300 hectares. Minus an estimated 10,000 metric 
tons which Bolivia allows for traditional user domestic consumption, 
Bolivia's net harvest of 45,020 metric tons of leaf could produce 90 metric 
tons of cocaine. While initially only a cultivator of coca leaf and 
processor of coca paste, usually smuggled to Colombia for further refining, 
Bolivia has become a producer of cocaine base and cocaine hydrochloride 


(HCL). 


Several factors have changed the character of cocaine trafficking in 
Bolivia. Excess production of cocaine products in South America in the 
last few years has resulted in declining wholesale prices. Operating costs 
have been relatively static, thus generating a profit squeeze. As a 
result, many Bolivian trafficking organizations are integrating their 
operations vertically from the paste buying through HCL processing stages. 
The larger organizations now concentrate on base/HCL production and 
trafficking, where markups and profits tend to be higher, and depend on 
peasants and intermediaries to handle the less profitable paste 
production. Major Bolivian organizations now distribute some of their 
final product to the European market via Brazil, Argentina and Paraguay 
while continuing to supply wholesale quantities of cocaine on a much larger 
scale to U.S. markets in consort with Colombian buyers and distributors. 


Most of the coca leaf grown in the Yungas area of La Paz department is 
used to satisfy internal demand for chewing and tea. For chewing, Yungas 
leaf is preferred to that grown in the Chapare because it is less acidic. 
Some 300,000 Bolivians consume approximately 10,000 mt of dry leaf a year. 


More than 80 percent of Bolivia's coca is destined for illicit cocaine 
production. The majority of illicit cultivation is grown in the Chapare 
area of Cochabamba Department, with an additional 2,000 hectares scattered 
in other areas. Some 42,000 peasant families cultivate coca in the Chapare 
region. Although these peasants are independent owners/planters, most are 
members of the more than 500 unions which combine to form 52 centrals. 
This central union structure serves as the lowest echelon of an active, 
functioning democratic form of local government which strongly influences 
the economic, political and social fabric of the Chapare peasants’ life. 
These peasant unions are key to securing a successful voluntary eradication 
program. In June 1987, peasant unions obtained from the fovernment an 
agreement which ties crop eradication to parallel development of 
alternative crops. 


Chapare peasants harvest their fields about four times a year. Leaves 
are dried and usually sold in one of several markets in 100-pound units 
called “cargas." Prices were moderately low throughout 1987, ranging from 
$50-100/carga. Since cost of production and transport is estimated at $40, 
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peasants receive a gross profit ranging from 25% - 150%. This is in stark 
contrast to profits of several hundred percent associated with prices of 
$200/carga in mid-1986 or peak 1984/1985 prices of $600-800/carga. Dried 
leaves are processed throughout the Chapare region in crude paste labs or 
maceration pits, by wholesale leaf buyers or sometimes by cultivators 


themselves. 


Approximately 30 cocaine organizations buy nearly all the coca paste 
produced in the Chapare, according to DEA sources. Five of these are 
"broker" organizations that buy paste only for resale and make no attempt 
to further process it. The other 25 organizations buy paste and process it 
within their own organization to produce cocaine base and/or HCL. Although 
Bolivian traffickers try to sell their HCL for $5,500/kilo, DEA reports 
that they often end up “fronting” their cocaine base and HCL to Colombian 
networks that manage the more lucrative distribution to the U.S. and 
European markets. None of the 30 Bolivian trafficking organizations are 
well-financed, and many reportedly finance as much as 80% of their paste 
purchases on credit from peasant producers and/or intermediaries. Since 
Bolivian trafficking organizations buy so much of their paste on credit 
and, in turn, often “front” the resulting base/HCL product to Colombians, 
they and the entire cultivator/producer chain in Bolivia are vulnerable to 
major seizures throughout the international processing/distribution chain. 


Cocaine base and HCL processing takes place across a broad region in 
the Beni and Santa Cruz Departments. Precursor chemicals are smuggled 
across Bolivia's borders with Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Paraguay. 
Because of their weight and volume, the chemicals are normally transported 
by road and/or river networks. Paste, base, and HCL are moved by plane 
because of their high value-to-weight ratio. 


Bolivia is not a major money laundering center and is unlikely to 
become one because of limited banking services and scarce dollar reserves. 
Dollars can be freely exchanged for Bolivian currency at the Central Bank, 
and bank accounts in dollars are also permitted. However, it appears that 
most profits from illegal drug sales remain abroad. The proceeds which 
return to Bolivia are either smuggled back into the country in the form of 
dollars or as luxury goods purchased outside of the country for illegal 
sale. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





Following signature of the comprehensive bilateral agreement, the 
Bolivian government created a new anti-narcotics structure consisting of: 
an Inter-Ministerial Council chaired by the Foreign Minister; a 
Sub-Secretariat for Social Defense (interdiction) under the direction of 
the Interior Minister; a Sub-Secretariat for Alternative Development 
(eradication) under the Minister of Agriculture and Peasant Affairs; an 
Operations Director to coordinate poiice and military activities in 
conjunction with the Sub-Secretariat for Social Defense; and an Executive 
Secretary for the Inter-Ministerial Council who reports to the Bolivian 
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President. Although the new structure is bureaucratically cumbersome, it 
represents a tentative step forward and, with streamlining, should become 
more effective in 1988. ; 


The Rural Mobile Patrol Unit (UMOPAR), created in 1983, is Bolivia's 
principal interdiction agency. By the end of 1987 UMOPAR had an active 
strength of 547 personnel deployed in La Paz (75), the Chapare (five sites 
with 313), Trinidad (92), and the Yungas (67). The UMOPAR force is rapidly 
becoming fully equipped, trained, and mobile for the first time in its 
history, and affected most of the seizures in 1987. A l4-person training 
team arrived from SOUTHCOM in mid-May to conduct intensive five-week 
training courses in operations and small unit tactics, map reading, jungle 
survival, and communications. There were six courses conducted in 1987 
involving 60 to 80 personnel each; another six courses are planned for 
1988. UMOPAR still has a long way to go to become a cohesive, continuously 
operating field force. It continues to suffer from high officer turnover, 
corruption, and leadership problems. Increased U.S. presence is essential 
for improved performance. 


In 1987, UMOPAR elements seized 6,425 kilos of cocaine products (paste, 
base, HCL) and destroyed 1,138 processing facilities. A total of 8 HCL 
cocaine labs have been destroyed since the bilateral agreement became 
operational and the brother of an alleged major Bolivian trafficker and 
other key members of his organization were arrested. . However, there were 
few additional arrests, prosecutions or asset forfeitures. 


In July, the Bolivian Air Force (FAB) incorporated the six UH-lH 
helicopters on loan from the U.S. and flown by FAB pilots into an 
autonomous unit dedicated solely to anti-narcotics objectives in support of 
UMOPAR. Twenty FAB pilots are now qualified om Huey equipment, and a new 
hangar serving as the unit's operations/maintenance base in Cochabamba was 
inaugurated December 1. The helicopters flew 1,676 hours in 1987, most of 
them in the last six months when they averaged about 35 hours/helicopter/ 
month -- about U.S. Army standards. Monthly availability averaged 84.5%, 
an impressive record considering the age of the aircraft. 


Beginning in September, more than 1,000 hectares of coca were 
eradicated voluntarily under management by DIRECO, the coca reduction 
agency, under the auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture's Sub-Secretary 
for Alternative Development. Reconstituted September 1, DIRECO has 140 
dedicated personnei, most of whom make up 28 three-person “brigades” which 
work closely with coca growers, syndicates and centrals in reducing coca 
production. The process of eradication is a complex job of salesmanship, 
beginning with the identification by representatives of the Sub-Secretariat 
for Development of villages or communities which have some interest in 
eradication. These employees try to convince village or union leaders of 
the worth of the program; they in turn work with individual farmers. 
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Once a farmer actually eradicates a portion or all of his crop, a team 
from DIRECO measures the field and determines the amount due to the farmer 
based on the age and health of the plants eradicated and the size of the 
plot. When DIRECO has determined that 70% of the village's coca production 
has been eradicated (a cumbersome process requiring repeated visits of the 
DIRECO teams), A.I.D. will fund high-visibility, quick-impact activities 
such as repairs or completions of existing communal structures. In 
addition, A.I.D. will provide as much assistance as possible to the 
individual farmer (e.g., credit and/or technical/extension help). Once a 
community reaches 100% eradication, A.I.D. will finance larger, longer-term 
projects involving infrastructure or other capital improvements, such as 
potable water systems and electrical generating capacity. To date none of 
the participating communities have yet reached the 70% figure. 


DIRECO’s achievements have so far exceeded expectations. By year's end 
1,004 hectares of coca had been eradicated voluntarily, with the 
cooperation of more than 1,800 growers, and 144 different syndicates in 36 
centrals of all three provinces in the Chapare. 


The Bolivian Government provides a pro-rata equivalent of $2,000 for 
each hectare of coca voluntarily eradicated, $350 of which comes from the 
U.S. in the form of labor payments. Counterpart funds generated from ESF 
dollars are used to fund multilateral development projects, thereby freeing 
Bolivian resources for compensatory payments to participating farmers. In 
addition, the Bolivian Government has promised to provice extensive 
development assistance to communities which eradicate. 


The Bolivian Government must insure the continuation of the voluntary 
eradication program. Most peasant. federations expect more resources than 
currently are available, and are waiting to see if the government lives up 
to its promises to provide extensive development assistance in return for 
crop eradication. U.S. assistance alone is not sufficient to cover the 
government's obligations. Other international donors, including UNFDAC, 
are considering supporting the program, and their funding will be crucial. 
Falling export receipts and high unemployment have impacted the Bolivian 
Government's ability to fund future compensation payments to farmers who 
eradicate their coca crops. Moreover, U.S. assistance to Bolivia will be 
considerably less than anticipated because Bolivia will receive less than 
one-fourth of the Administration's ESF request. Congress earmarked 972% of 
all ESF funding, thereby severely restricting the amount available for 
countries such as Bolivia that were not earmarked. 


Disruption of the narcotics-trafficking infrastructure continues to be 
the weakest link in the anti-narcotics program. Known major traffickers 
remain beyond the reach of the law. The Bolivian Government, with U.S. 
support, has begun to address the problem by: (1) supporting four special 
prosecutors under the Ministry of Interior to monitor and review ongoing 
judicial proceedings directed against major violators and their 
organizations; (2) developing a small group of investigators who have 
passed polygraph exams and will work directly with DEA in case 
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- development; and (3) developing an internal affairs/inspection unit within 


anti-narcotics police ranks. Although the U.S. and Bolivia have an 
extradition treaty, no extradition has been requested. The U.S. has 
indictments against only a very few Bolivian traffickers. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, Timetables 





Reduced profits because of overproduction in South America coupled with 
increased enforcement/interdiction action in Bolivia have increased peasant 
receptivity to the concept of voluntary eradication and crop substitution. 
The U.S. will urge the Bolivian Government to take maximum advantage of 
these favorable conditions to achieve as much coca reduction as possible in 
1988. A potential cotal of 4,000 hectares or more by September 30 will 
depend upon adequate funding. DIRECO activity must be expanded; at least 
ten more 3-person brigades must be formed. 


Eradication also must be undertaken in areas of the Yungas that are not 
designated for traditional production. Legislation must be passed that 
would insure that new cultivation outside traditional zones is prevented. 
Net coca reduction also depends on effective interdiction and the political 
will to carry out involuntary eradication of coca seed beds, new 
cultivation in traditional zones, and cultivation discovered outside 
traditional cultivation regions. 


UMOPAR is the principal action arm for interdiction. A force of 650 
personnel properly equipped, trained, led and deployed with adequate air 
mobility would be sufficient for 1988 activities. Adequate field equipment 
already is in hand or on order. Approximately half the force received 
basic training in 1987; the other half will receive the same in the first 
half of 1988. Specialized training to improve communications, air-mobile 
assault techniques, and night/adverse conditions capabilities is planned 
for 1988 arfd will be geared to UMOPAR's capacity to absorb more complex 
tcaining. Leadership and corruption problems will be addressed through the 
increased presence of U.S. advisory personnel and the identification and 
development of a high-caliber host country cadre. 


Air mobility is essential. To accomplish the dual mission of HCL lab 
destruction in the Beni and suppression of the lower-level processing 
facilities in the Chapare, the six UH-1H helicopters currently in Bolivia 
must be augmented by an additional 2-4 helicopters. Fixed-wing 
reconnaissance and year-round air-lift capability, as well as better 
intelligence and operational planning, will be essential to ensure the most 
efficient use of available helicopters. The U.S. is examining ways to 
provide the additional needed assistance. 


There is a need to control river traffic in areas where bulky 
precursors and more limited quantities of finished product are moved. 
Although the eight Boston Whaler "Piranha" boats provided by the U.S. 
arrived in Bolivia during the summer of 1987 and training commenced, it was 
not until December that an operational plan and memorandum of understanding 
were worked out with the Bolivian Navy. The Piranhas are fast patrol craft 
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and will be operated by 75 personnel dedicated to anti-narcotics missions. 
Riverine operations are scheduled to begin in mid-January and will be 
refined throughout the year as additional training, logistics, and 
communications requirements are met. 


Public diplomacy is an important feature which affects the overall 
program. The U.S. will work closely with the Bolivian government and a 
select group of demand reduction specialists to ensure the public, opinion 
makers, and GOB policymakers realize that narcotics trafficking is a 
worldwide problem and detrimental tc the well being of the Bolivian 
people. Attention will be focused on identifying and publicizing the 
extent and social consequences of drug abuse and trafficker-related 
violence in Bolivia. The growing European cocaine abuse problem and its 
negative implications for Bolivia's prestige and international support will 
be addressed. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law-Enforcement Measures 





Bolivian narcotics control programs are hampered by inadequate legal 
restrictions on the control of coca cultivation and an unwillingness or 
inability to enforce existing laws. Currently it is not illegal to 
cultivate coca in Bolivia. However, a multi-party legislative initiative 
may well result in a law that, if passed and enforced, could turn the tide 
in coca control and narcotics enforcement. The proposed law would confine 
legal coca cultivation to the Yungas (areas of traditional growth) and 
limit to 10,000 metric tons the maximum annual coca production from legal 
production areas designated in certain areas of the Yungas region, prohibit 
the existence of coca nurseries and authorize the destruction of coca 
nurseries without negotiation or compensation. The draft law also contains 
several articles designed to close loopholes used by narcotraffickers. It 
defines conspiracy as criminal association involving two or more persons, 
mafidates a minimum sentence of ten years for conviction on a conspiracy 
charge, and creates special three-judge narcotics courts for each of 
Bolivia's nine administrative regions. 


The draft law was approved by the Bolivian Senate last year; it was 
revised by a Committee of the whole Congress and will be voted on in early 
1988. It is expected that passage will be difficult as peasant federations 
and union organization are opposed. If the bill fails to pass, the 
government hopes to begin enforcing executive decrees that make most 
non-traditional cultivation illegal. 


Chemical eradication of coca crops is not an option that is currently 
acceptable in Bolivia. The government and public consider chemical 
eradication harmful to the environment and to public health. Although the 
U.S. continues to educate the government about the effect of chemical 
eradication, it is unlikely that the government will agree to use chemicals 
unless test projects prove successful in other countries. The current 
method of eradication -- chopping down the coca bush at ground level -- has 
thus far proven effective. Although more labor-intensive than aerial 
eradication, this method is accepted by the Bolivian public and the 
government. 
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A.5. Drug Abuse, Rehabilitation and Treatment 





No firm data on drug abuse exist. Drug abuse professionals and medical 
personnel continue to report anecdotally a tremendous increase in drug 
abuse across the socioeconomic spectrum. The drugs abused include 
cocaine, cocaine-based cigarettes, marijuana, and inhalants. However, many 
Bolivians continue to resist the notion that their country suffers from an 
abuse problem and a laissez-faire attitude is still encountered among some 
educated and influential people. 


Domestic resources to deal effectively with the growing drug abuse 
problem will not be available for the indefinite future. USAID-sponsored 
efforts through private organizations such as the Businessmen's Federation 
havé had some success, particularly in bringing the issue to the public's 
attention through tne mass media. A notable increase in public dialogue 
and awareness of the subject of drugs in general and abuse in particular 
has been apparent in the 18 months since Operation Blast Furnace. (This 
July-November 1986 operation involved the use of six U.S. military 
helicopters iu support of raids by Bolivian enforcement personnel on remote 
cocaine labs.) 


The INM-funded education campaign to control narcotics (CESE) continues 
to expand and has achieved some laudable successes, including the 
establishment of linkages with groups in the public university and 
Bolivia's National Plan for Social Action. In addition to opening a branch 
office in the important trafficking center of Santa Cruz, CESE has begun a 
project to design and implement a data bank on substance abuse in Bolivia. 
Having credible, scientific and statistically valid data on drug abuse will 
facilitate acceptance of the problem by Bolivians and at the same time 
increase the likelihood of their active cooperation in attacking narcotics 
trafficking. In addition, INM is proposing to fund the development of a 
medium to long-term plan which can be used to guide Bolivian collaboration 
in demand reduction and public awareness with both national and external 
resource organizations. 


B.l. Nature of [llicit Drug Production 





(See Section A.1.) 





B.2. Factors Affecting Production 





The main factors affecting production are the growing demand for 
cocaine in the U.S. and Europe coupled with unstable economic conditions in 
Bolivia which generated a “coca boom" during the early and mid- 1980's. 
The current coca cultivation is expanding at an estimated rate of 10% 
annually. 


The return of democracy and President Paz’ recent economic reforms have 
restored some measure of stability in Bolivia, thus laying the foundation 
for alternative programs for coca farmers. A dramatic fall in dry leaf 
prices from a high of $600-800 per hundred weight in the Chapare during 
1984-5 to a low of $10/20 during Operation Blast Furnace in late 1986 
increased farmer readiness to consider eradication. Current prices are 
$50-60, compared to an estimated farmer production cost of $40 per hectare. 
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B.3 Maximum Achievable Reduction 





While improved interdiction efforts should result in larger seizures, 
noticeable, long-term reduction in cocaine output can best be achieved 
through a net reduction in the size of the coca crop. The Bolivian 
Government firmly believes that voluntary, manual eradication combined with 
a viable crop substitution/alternative development program is the only way 
to achieve significant results within the present fragile democratic 
environment. Each hectare voluntarily eradicated potentially removes an 
annual production of three kilos of cocaine HCL (see Section B.4.). 


If the government can sustain the momentum of the voluntary eradication 
program, U.S. officials in La Paz estimate that up to 4,000 hectares of 
coca could be eradicated and verified by September 30, 1988. Achievement 
of this goal, however, depends on the decisive support cf GOB policy 
makers, the level of financial support from the Bolivian government, the 
U.S. and international donors, the continued involvement of § key 
sub-ministerial level officials, an effective interdiction program, and the 
degree of trafficker counter-efforts. Maximum disruption of the Bolivian 
trafficking community via interdiction (reaching a level of at least 3,000 
kg of HCL or its equivalent in paste/base destruction) and 
arrest/prosecution (two organization heads) would perform the dual function 
of distracting major violators from their attempts to dismantle the coca 
reduction program and at the same time spur large numbers of peasants to 
participate. Peasant attitudes also will be greatly affected by the 
efficiency, or lack thereof, with which the Bolivian government, the U.S., 
and other agencies and nations follow through on promises of development 
assistance. 


While the agreement calls for an involuntary eradication program to 
begin in August 1988, most GOB officials seem intent on continuing the 
voluntary program and the $2,000 per hectare payments to farmers. Thus a 
critical time phrase for the program occurs next August. 


B.4. Methodology for Estimates 





Ome hectare yields 1.4 mt dry leaf/year; 200 kg dry leaf yield 1 kg 
coca paste; 2.5 kg paste yield 1 kg cocaine base; 1 kg base yields 1 kg 
cocaine HCL; thus, approximately 500 kg dry leaf equal 1 kg HCL. 


Total hectarage under coca cultivation: 


INM-sponsored revised aerial survey data from 1987 indicates 40,300 
hectares (plus or minus 7,600) divided as follows: 





Region Percent 
Chapare 25,570 (63.4) 
Yungas 12,680 (31.5) 
Santa Cruz 1,890 (4.7) 
Apolo 160 (0.4) 
Total: 40 , 300 
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Some sources suggest that both hectarage under cultivation and leaf 
yield might be higher than those figures reflected above, but that refining 
efficiency into paste is lower than current U.S. estimates. We accept the 
40,300 hectare, 1987 baseline figure since it represents the most 
structured approach in collecting data. Yield per hectare remains 
controversial. Some argue that the Chapere yields as much as 2.5 mt of 


leaf /hectare/year. 


C.1. Statiscical Tables 





Year 

Coca 

Cultivation (ha) 
Production (mt) 
Eradication (ha) 
Eradication (mt ) 
Net Cultivation (ha) 
Net Production (mt) 
Consumption (mt ) 


Net for Conversion (mt) 
Losses (spoilage) (mt) 
Available for 

Export/Refining (mt) 


Paste (mt) 
Seizures (mt) 
Net for Conversion (mt) 
Potential HCL (mt ) 
Arrests 


Labs Destroyed 





Users 


E.1 Resource Estimates 





Funding for the FY 


augmented air-mobile 


full-scale 


1989 


48 , 760 
68 , 265 
4,000 
6 , 400 
44,760 
62,665 
10,000 
52,665 
>, 265 


47,400 
240 

10 

230 

90 


1,160 


20 


300 , 000 


program 
riverine interdiction, 





44,330 
62,060 
4,000 
5,600 
40,330 
57,460 
10 ,000 
47,460 
4,750 


42,710 
215 

5 

210 

85 


904 


20 


300 , 000 


1988 international 


consisting 


45,020 
4,500 


40,520 
200 

5 

195 

80 


981 


22 


300 ,000 


narcotics control program in 
Bolivia has been earmarked at $15 million, a level which will support an 


37,000 
51,800 

200 

280 
3% ,800 
51,520 
10,000 
41,520 
4,150 


36,370 
180 

2 

178 

70 


n/k 


n/k 


300 , 000 


of 8-10 helicopters, 


provide full 
support a rapid!y expanding coca-reduction program. 


mobility to UMOPAR, 
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BRAZTL 


A.l. Status of [llicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Brazil's significance to the U.S. drug control effort lies in the fact 
that it borders the major narcotic producing countries of Peru, Colombia 
and Bolivia, and drugs bound for the U.S. and Europe are transshipped 
through Brazil. Additionally, Brazil is a major producer of acetone and 
ether, chemicals used to manufacture cocaine. Brazil also has become a 
significant producer of marijuana, virtually all of which is consumed 
domestically, and is an emerging producer of epadu (the local variety of 
coca). 


While there are 0 epidemiologic surveyr from which to draw concrete 
conclusions, there is ample evidence that drug traffickers have been 
expanding their operations in Brazil, and that domestic consumption is a 
growing problem. The recent gang wars for control of the slum areas of Rio 
were directly linked to local drug lords. Given Brazil's size and 
strategic location, its virtually uncontrolled (and uncontrollable) border 
areas with producer-neighbors, its vast stretches of unpoliced, remote, and 
inhospitable jungle (where epadu is grown), its well-developed transporta- 
tion infrastructure, the potential size of its own domestic market, and its 
resource limitations brought on by economic difficulties, it seems 
inevitable that the narcotics problem will worsen over the near term. 


Marijuana is cultivated in at least 12 of Brazil's 23 states and 
territories, with the heaviest concentration occurring in the northeastern 
part of the country. There are no reliable estimates of the number of 
hectares of marijuana under cultivation, but the results of eradication 
efforts this year clearly indicate that cultivation is far more extensive 
than imagined. Marijuana is harvested three and sometimes four times per 
year, and Colombians reportedly are buying large quantities. Prices for 
marijuana range from about $40-60/kg at cultivation sites .to about 
$150-$300/kg in the larger cities. 


Most epadu (coca) is grown in the state of Amazonas to the 
west-northwest of the city of Manaus. Major concentrations have been found 
on the Brazilian side of the border with Colombia, around the “mouth” of 
the so-called “dog's head" salient into Colombia, giving rise to 
speculation that these sites are extensions of Cclombian plantations. 
Colombian drug traffickers are supporting the commercial cultivation of 
epadu in Brazil, giving the Indians medicine, clothing, and simple tools to 
grow the crops alongside their cassava plants. 


Cultivation occurs on irregular plots ranging from 2-4 hectares with 
crops reportedly harvested up to four times a year. The epadu is grown 
either in jungle clearings or underneath the jungle canopy, which makes it 
difficult if not impossible to gauge the extent of land under cultivation. 
Because of this difficulty, and the fact that the epadu is grown on Indian 
reservations, knowledge of site locations is generally gained through the 
goodwill and cooperation of the tribal chiefs. In this regard, the U.S. 
will propose funding a Brazilian research and development effort to refine 
aerial identification techniques for identifying coca grown under canopy. 
Access to fields is by foot and/or canoe. Therefore, while it is easy and 
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inexpensive for Colombians to entice Indians to plant and harvest epadu, it 
is vastly more complicated and costly for the police to survey, stage, 
transport men and material, and maintain extended eradication operations. 


Brazil has not been known as a signif‘cant producer of coca, and there 
are no estimates which would facilitate predictions of production levels. 
Nevertheless, if Operation Marubu, the 1987 Amazonian eradication effort, 
is an accurate indicator, it is likely that other selected areas bordering 
Peru, Colombia and Bolivia also are under varying levels of cultivation. 


Most conversion to cocaine hydrochloride (HCL) occurs outside Brazil, 
although five indigenous conversion laboratories had been discovered and 
dismantled in 1987. One laboratory was capable of producing up to 200 
kg/day. Recent prices for cocaine base were $4,000/kg and for 
hydrochloride from $5,000/kg near the B8razil/Bolivian border to $9,000/kg 
in the larger metropolitan areas. 


Principal buyers of coca or coca paste appear to be Colombian, 
Peruvian or Bolivian traffickers who further process it, supplying the 
finished product to the U.S. ind Europe. The processed cocaine transits 
Brazil by commercial or private cars, trucks, boats, planes, and commercial 
carriers to major transportation hubs such as Sao Paulo, Rio, Manaus, and 
Recife. From these points the drug is either distributed domestically or 
shipped to the United States or Western Europe. Domestic consumpcion of 
cocaine continues its apparent upward trend. 


Finally, Brazil remains the major South American manufacturer of .the 
cocaine precursor chemicals acetone and ether, and Brazilian manufactured 
chemicals have been found at conversion laboratories both within Brazil and 
in bordering countries. Major manufacturers and distributors report 
voluntarily to the Brazilian Federal Police (DPF) individual precursor 
sales over ome liter. The DPF believes that narcotics traffickers in 
neighboring countries may be experiencing increasing difficulty in 
transporting large quantities of these chemicals across the border, leading 
some traffickers to consider relocating their processing operations into 
Brazil rather than risk loss through cross-border deliveries. 


There are no indigenous organized terrorist groups. Consequently, 
narcotics related terrorism is not a problem. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





The DPF continued Operation Nordestinho, begun in 1986, into 1987. 
This well-coordinated year-long operation in seven northeastern states had 
resulted, through October, in the eradication of 81.9 million marijuana 
plants (the equivalent of 32,700 metric tons), the seizure of an additio al 
17.8 metric tons of packaged marijuana, and the destruction of another 30 
million marijuana seedlings. This is nearly triple the results of last 
year's efforts and raises the total amount of crops eradicated the past two 
years to 45,000 metric tons. 


In 1986, police were frustrated in their attempts to carry out a major 
coca eradication campaign in the northwestern part of the country known 
locally as the “dog's head". This year, however, they were successful in 
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launching Operation Marubu, a 30 day operation in the “dog's head” region 
which yielded 5.3 million stalks of coca which approximates 2,650 metric 
tons of leaf. About 55 officers were involved in this effort, which was 
supported logistically by the Brazilian Air Force. Last year the DPF 
seized a record 790.8 kg of cocaine HCL and 182.8 kg of cocaine base. This 
year's results are equally impressive: 824.8 kg of cocaine HCL and over 
300 kg of cocaine base had been seized through mid-December. 


DPF officials cooperated in the dismantling of the so-called “Pan-Am 
connection” in which certain former and current airline employees conspired 
to smuggle drugs into the U.S., and mounted several successful major 
operations. One, in Sao Paulo state, resulted in the seizure of 280 kg of 
cocaine HCL and 77 kg of cocaine base. 


In December, a raid on a clandestine cocaine processing laboratory in 
Mato Grosso state resulted in the seizure of at least 211 kg of cocaine 
base, one hundred barreis each of ether and acetone, plus other precursor 
chemicals, and the arrest of four Bolivians and one Colombian. 


A narcotics detector dog program, if established as planned at border 
entry/exit points in 1988, should result in even greater interdiction 
levels. 


The precursor chemical control program has assisted in locating four 
of the five cocaine HCL processing labs discovered in 1987. Over 33,000 
liters of ether and acetone were seized this year, down from about 180,000 
liters seized during the previous two years. It is not yet clear whether 
the drop in the amount seized can be attributed to control measures which 
have been implemented over the past two years. 


Extradition requests are honored within the framework of the Brazilian 
legal system. There have been few requests and few legal problems although 
prisoners awaiting extradition have escaped from time to time. (See Section 
A.4. for recently proposed pertinent amendments to the draft Brazilian 
constitution). 


No evidence has been developed which suggests that Brazil is used for 
significant money-laundering activities. There are no laws specifically 
directed at money laundering. Money lawadering or suspect financial 
transactions would be investigated aid wrosecuted under federal tax 
statutes. The parallel (black market) dollar rate in Manaus is usually 
lower than in other major Brazilian cities. The DPF speculates that this 
difference exists because Colombian narco-traffickers may be exchanging 
large quantities of dollars for cruzados in Manaus. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





The Government of Brazil, through the offices of the Federal Drug 
Council (CONFEN), was successful in its efforts to obtain a S-year, $12 
million grant from the United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control 
(UNFDAC). Of the $12 million, the DPF will receive about $5.5 million, 
most of which is destined for purchase of enforcement equipment. 
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Approximately $2.1 million of INM funds are committed to the narcotics 
control program in Brazil. INM funds will continue to be used to further 
on-going activities related to coca and marijuana eradication, chemical 
control, interdiction and organized crime-narcotics programs. In addition, 
the establishment of a narcotic dog program and placement of the riverine 
platform into operational service are projected to occur in 1988. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





Brazilian laws are explicit in outlawing the production, refining, use 
and trafficking of illicit narcotics, and allow for confiscation and 
destruction of illegal drugs as well as lengthy imprisonment for narcotics 
offenses. Legislation passed in 1986 requires proceeds from all forfeited 
property to be turned over to the Federal Drug Council for its use in the 
anti-narcotics effort. In addition, it permits taxpayers to designate 
portions of their taxes for anti-narcotics efforts and allows private 
contributions to be made in support of anti-narcotics programs. 


The law states that any and all goods of value, seized as a 
consequence of trafficking in drugs or utilized in whatever form in the 
illicit production or sale of drugs of abuse, or that were acquired with 
resources derived from trafficking in drugs, are subject to confiscation 
and become a resource of the Fund for the Prevention, Rehabilitation and 
Combat of Drugs of Abuse (FUNCAB), administered by the Federal Drug 
Council. As of January 12, 1988 police were empowered to seize drug 
related assets, and to liquidate them or convert them to official use. The 
entity responsible for tracing and seizing assets is the DPF. Resources 
and specialized training in the area of asset seizure are very limited. No 
dollar value is available for seized assets. 


A major problem in Brazilian law is the inability of police to use 
conspiracy statutes effectively to catch traffickers. Under Brazil's legal 
code, many undercover operations could be considered entrapment and would 
result in criminal sanctions against the police. The use of wire 
intercepts and judicial plea bargaining are prohibited. A proposed 
amendment to the draft constitution, providing for the extradition of 
naturalized Brazilian citizens indicted for international narcotics 
trafficking, has been reported out of committee by a substantial margin. 
Huwever, the committee also approved a constitutional provision permitting 
bail in drug-related crimes. There is a significant move to overturn that 
provision in plenary session, in order that important drug traffickers can 
be held without bail. 


Despite continued resource constraints, the Narcotics Division of the 
Federal Police demonstrates professionalism in narcotics enforcement, and 
is involved in all elements of narcotics control, including eradication 
operations, chemical control, contraband interdiction, and organized crime 
narcotics investigations. The narcotics staff is so small that major field 
operations must be staffed by loans of personnel from regional police 
superintendencies (field offices). Corruption has not emerged as a factor 
influencing the national government's narcotics control performance. 
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Below the Federal Police level, narcotics enforcement training for 
state police is rudimentary. Other principal agencies involved in the 
control of licit and illicit narcotics are the Customs Service, which 
maintains border entry controls, and the Foreign Ministry, which approves 
international narcotics agreements. Coordination among these agencies is 
achieved through the CONFEN, where these and other private and government 
sector entities (health, education, etc.) are represented. Besides the 
United States, the only countries maintaining narcotics control liaison 
officials in Brazil are the Federal Republic of Germany and Canada which 
assigned a narcotics enforcement officer to work directly. with the DPF in 


1987. 


The DPF operates a modern academy for the training of its police 
officers. U.S. agencies such as the Department of State's Bureau for 
International Narcotics Matters, the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA), 
Customs and Justice have sponsored, funded and/or participated in 
in-country training programs, or have sponsored U.S. training courses for 
selected Brazilian enforcement officials. 


B.1. Nature of illicit Drug Production 





Based on eradication statistics furnished by the DPF, commercial 
cultivation of marijuana appears to have taken a giant leap forward. Over 
81 million plants, the equivalent of 32,700 metric tons, were eradicated 
through October, with another 30 million seedlings destroyed. The number 
of plants cradicated/destroyed would appear to place Brazil at or near the 
top of marijuana producing countries. Marijuana consumption appears quite 
high in Brazil; additional quantities are imported from adjacent Paraguay 
and Suriname. It also appears that marijuana has become a staple crop, 
requiring little water or attention. Given quarterly harvests, a small 
plot of one hectare will produce annual revenues of up to $2,000, 
sufficient to sustain a family for a year in the impoverished northeastern 
regions. The State of Pernambuco is so widely planted with marijuana that 
one portion, about double the size of the Netherlands, has been dubbed the 
"Republic of Marijuana.” 


Despite the successful marijuana eradication efforts of the DPF in 
1986 and 1987, the overali outlook for making permanent reductions in 
marijuana cultivation remains uncertain. There is extensive unemployment 
and poverty in the northeast. Marijuana is a hardy, easy to grow plant 
with a ready cash market. The interior growing areas are not easily 
accessible. Small-time producers will not testify against the traffickers 
who pay and encourage them to cultivate, and judges and detention 
facilities are practically non-existent outside the larger coastal cities. 


Epadu has long been used by indigenous Indians in ritual ceremonies, 
but its cultivation as a cash crop is a relatively recent phenomenon. At 
the behest principally of Colombian traffickers, Indians now grow and 
harvest the epadu, and process it into coca paste. The paste is then sold 
to Colombians who further refine the product. 


Given epadu's easy propagation (one stalk, sliced at a 45 degree angle 
and stuck back in the ground, will produce 6 - 8 new stalks in a matter of 
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weeks), the difficulty of spotting fields from the air, the proximity of 
Bolivian, Colombian and Peruvian narcotraffickers, and the expense and 
difficulty of mounting eradication operations, curbing coca production will 
be increasingly difficult. In addition to the elementary conversion of 
leaf to paste carried out by Indians, the DPF discovered five cocaine HCL 
labs in 1987. 


B.2. Factors That Affect Production 





Given the hardiness of both coca and marijuana, almost all of Brazil's 
immense land can be used for cultivation. The remote Amazon region offers 
access to major waterways as well as excellent cover from aerial 
surveillance, making the vast region an ide«: location for coca 
plantations. Both the U.S. Embassy in Brasilia and the State Denartment 
recognize that the identification and estimation of coca plants represents 
a serious problem, and intend to approach the GOB in an effort to develop 
aerial surveys for at least those areas of high coca cultivation. 
Marijuana, grown in the dry northeast, requires very little water, and even 
small plots can provide meaningful income to otherwise unemployed 
northeasterners. 


Historically, narcotics have not been the problem in Brazil that they 
are in neighboring countries, and little public attention has been focused 
on the issue. In recent years, however, both the government and the 
general population have come to recognize that narcotics trafficking is a 
serious domestic and international problem. Rescurce limitations and other 
legitimate priorities tend to overshadow narcotics issues. Nonetheless, 
growing domestic abuse and the progress of narcotics control efforts in 
neighboring countries are likely to affect future production and 
trafficking. Brazil is an open, democratic society with wide tolerance to 
differing opinions, life styles and ethnic groups. The media can and does 
influence the public, and government leaders can be expected to respond to 
the electorate. Increased public awareness of the drug problem is 
occurring and should eventually result in an increased commitment of 
resources to combat production and to promote other anti-narcotics efforts. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





Statistics are not maintained by the Brazilian Government on the 
number of hectares of coca or marijuana under production, nor are any 
reliable estimates available. Clearly, however, the success enjoyed in 
Operation Nordestinho in eradicating 81 miliion marijuana plants would 
indicate that a considerable reduction in cultivation was achieved. But 
trying to halt the spread of production in the Amazon is a problem of 
vastly greater magnitude given the distances involved, the difficulty of 
access, the inhospitable environment, and the complicated and expensive 
logistics required to support sustained eradication operations in the 
area. While eradication efforts will continue in 1988 and beyond, there 
could be a diminution in the number of marijuana plants eradicated because 
remaining fields will be more difficult to reach. A reduction of 50-80 
million plants is, nevertheless, an attainable goal, all _ factors 
considered. Coca eradication levels will probably be maintained, but we 
see*no net reduction in areas under cultivation. 
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C.l. Statistical Tables 
Year 1988 1987" 1986 1985 1984 
Crops Cultivated “ n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a 
Crops Eradicated ° 
Coca Leaf (mt) 4,000 2,665 40 490 4,395 
Cannabis (mt) 25,000 32,700 12,190 365 2,650 
Seizures 
Cocaine (mt) 2.0 0.83 0.79 0.57 0.55 
Other Coca (mt) 0.2 0.10 18 n/a n/a 
Marijuana (mt) 15.0 17.85 n/a n/a n/a 
Arrests ° 2,200 1,808 2,468 2,196 2,294 
Labs destroyed 
Coca paste 4 “ n/a n/a n/a 
Cocaine HCL 5 5 4 5 3 
Domestic 
Consumption: n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a 








Footnotes: ° 
| All statistics are through October and were furnished by the DPF 
unless otherwise noted. 
There is no data or other information upon which reliable estimates 
of gross cultivation and gross potential production could be made. 
The DPF does not measure eradication in hectares. 
Arrests are not broken down by nationalities. 
There are no epidemiologic surveys or other data upon which to make 
informed estimates regarding the amount of narcotics consumed or of 
the number of users. 
, Yield factors are: marijuana: 1 plant = 400 grams 
coca: l plant = 500 grams 
The DPF reported 111.8 million marijuana plants destroyed through 
Octaber. However, 30 million were seedlings. Therefore, in 
determining the tonnage destroyed a more realistic figure of 81.8 
million (111.8 minus 30) was used. 


E.l. Resource Estimate 





It is believed that remaining FY87 and projected FY88 INM funds are 
sufficient to carry out all planned programs and Federal Police enforcement 
operations through FY88. Additional resources are unlikely to produce 
meaningful increases in seizures or reduction levels given current DPF 
staffing, and geographic and climatic conditions. However, reduced funding 
would impact negatively on all enforcement activities. Eradication and 
interdiction operations would be most directly affected. 
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COLOMBIA 


A.1l. Status and Nature of [Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





The Colombians have had major successes this year in eradicating 
nearly all of the marijuana cultivated in traditional growing areas. From 
mid-year on, there was increased activity against cocaine base labs, 
although the production of coca leaf, the operation of larger hydrochloride 
(HCL) cocaine labs and the marketing of cocaine by the large trafficking 
organizations remained relatively unaffected. 


While Colombians may be voicing a growing concern about violence and 
drug abuse, the government, while stepping up the efforts of its highly 
qualified anti-narcotics police, does not yet have a coordinated strategy 
to combat the traffickers, and the judiciary, in particular, is virtually 
paralyzed. 


The recent release of Jorge Luis Ochoa, a major Colombian drug 
trafficker, is indicative of the problems faced by the Government of 
Colombia {(GOC) in suppressing narcotics trafficking. Despite high-level 
GOC assurances that Ochoa would not be released and the strong expressions 
of intent to extradite the trafficker, Ochoa was able to buy his freedom 
through the intimidated and vulnerable Colombian judicial system. 


Cannabis cultivation in the traditional growing zones of the Sierra 
Nevada de Santa Marta and the Serrania de Perija is estimated at 13,000 
hectares. The average yield is about 1.1 mt of marketable marijuana for a 
gross potential yield of 14,100 mt. Cultivation in the Santa Marta and 
Perija areas appeared to be at reduced ievels compared with previous 
years. Spray pilots recently have reported encouraging signs of fields 
previously devoted to cannabis now being used for legitimate crops. 


However, significant cultivation in the San Lucas and Darien 
mountains and sightings of cultivation on the Venezuelan side of the Perija 
suggest that Colombian marijuana cultivators are moving rapidly to offset 
the eradication gains made in the traditional cultivation areas. An aerial 
eradication program designed to encompass the non-traditional cultivatica 
areas within Colombia is a priority item for the 1988 program. All 
previous experience indicates that the National Police will aggressively 
eradicate plantings in the newly discovered areas. 


Colombia now has roughly 25,000 hectares of coca under cultivation, 
up from the 15,000 to 17,000 hectares estimated in 1983. An average 
hectare is believed capable of producing 800 kg of low grade (approximately 
0.25 percent alkaloid content) dry coca leaf per annum, yielding about 1.6 
kg of cocaine base or cocaine HCL equivalent per hectare per year. Gross 
production is calculated at 20,000 mt dry leaf yielding up to 40 mt of 
cocaine base or HCL equivalent. 


While reports from time to time suggest poppies have been introduced 
in Colombia, there has been no confirmation of either active 
commercial-scale cultivation of opium or processing of heroin during 1987. 
International trafficking in methaqualone or other dangerous drugs appears 
to have been minimal in 1987. 
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A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





Colombian National Police (CNP) anti-narcotics activities have been 
impressive but inconsistent since 1981; 1987 saw considerable improvement 
over 1986 on most fronts. 


Aerial application of herbicides against cannabis cultivations 
produced excellent results in traditional growing areas. At the urging of 
the U.S. Embassy, the CNP conducted year-round eradication with emphasis on 
fumigating the crop as early in its growth cycle as practical to reduce the 
harvest, discourage cultivation, and deny future seed supplies. A total of 
10,370 gross hectares were fumigated in 1987. 


Recognizing that eradication alone can never be 100 percent 
effective, CNP forces maintained an active interdiction effort, seizing 
1,300 mt of processed marijuana, some of which is believed to be of 
Venezulean origin. CNP cooperation with the DEA has led to substantial 
seizures of cocaine and marijuana shipments bound for the U.S. 


The CNP, including the Directorate of Anti-Narcotics (DAN) and F-2 
(police intelligence group) forces, seized and destroyed 5,940 kg of 
cocaine baie and cocaine HCL in 1987, well above the 1986 combined figure 
of 3,980 kg of base and HCL. 


During 1987, with INM support, Colombian naval forces conducted 
extensive maritime interdiction patrols coordinated with U.S. Coast Guard 
operations. Cooperation included Colombian naval liaison personnel to 
facilitate pursuit and search operations, as well as patrol activity by 
Colombian naval units. 


Additionally, the DAN began to attack the cocaine processing 
industry in southern Colombia in June. A helicopter task force consisting 
of four to six ships, ocperating for one to two months at a time, 
concentrated on destroying all labs in sectors of the western provinces of 
Putumayo and Caqueta. Some 1,360 cocaine labs (mostly rudimentary 
base/paste labs) were destroyed in 1987, well above the 540 labs destroyed 
in 1986. 


While cocaine processors are no longer operating out of large 
facilities like the Tranquilandia complex (where the CNP seized eight 
metric tons of cocaine HCL in 1984), it is clear that the bulk of tne 
world's cocaine is still produced in Colombia. The larger HCL labs have 
presented a delicate political problem, given the cease-fire arrangement 
between the Government of Colombia (GOC) and the Revolutionary Armed Forces 
of Colombia (FARC) guerillas who operate in coca growing/processing areas. 
Moreover, difficult logistical and tactical problems exist for the police 
at their current equipment and training levels. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, and Timetables 





Law enforcement agencies will intensify efforts to destroy mari juana 
and coca cultivations, and disrupt transportation and processing of coca 
base/paste, cocaine, and precursor chemicals throughout Colombia. 
Associated with this effort will be a comprehefsive program to heighten 
public awareness of the drug problem in Colombia. 
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Cannabis: The CNP will continue marijuana eradicativ., and increase 
the 1988 program to eradicate on a year-round basis, using aerially applied 
herbicides. The program will expand beyond the traditional growing areas 
to encompass the newly discovered cultivations around the Gulfs of Uraba 
and Bolivar. Special emphasis will be placed on destroying the crop as 
early in its growth cycle as possible to prevent the harvest of treated 
mature crops. The specific target is at least 8,500 hectares in 1988, 
accounting for an estimated 80 percent of the crop. 


Coca: The 1988 program calls for the continued manual eradication 
of coca,.and a resumption of herbicide testing with the permission of the 
National Council of Dangerous Drugs (NCDD). Estimates indicate that 
between 1,000 to 2,000 hectares of coca could be eradicated in 1988, if 
aerial herbicides can be used. 


Interdiction of narcotics and chemicals: Efforts to locate and 
destroy HCL processing labs will intensify, as will efforts to intercept 
river and road traffic transporting precursor chemicals and finished 
cocaine products. Related to this effort, cars, boats, and aircraft have 
been scheduled tor procurement in 1988. 





Demand reduction: The 1988 demand reduction program is aimed at 
improving the quality of Colombian government drug prevention and education 
programs, as well as generating greater recognition in the media and 
academia of the importance of interdiction ana eradication. 





A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 








Colombia lacks an effective means of capturing and holding the key 
personalities of Colombia's narcotics trafficking infrastructure. The most 
useful tool had been the 1979 Colombia/U.S. bilateral extradition treaty. 
Sixteen narcotics violators (thirteen Colombian, three -foreigners) were 
extradited from Colombia under the treaty, until Colombia's much 
intimidated Supreme Court found a technical reason to rule the treaty's 
implementing law to be unconstitutional in 1987. Senior Colombian 
officials want to identify a legal basis for renewing extradition, but 
faced with daunting legal challenges and threats from traffickers, have 
been umable to agree on a feasible instrument. The only trafficking 
kingpin to be extradited was Carlos Lehder, who was expelled quickly and 
safely in February, 1987. 


The GOC was able to extradite Lehder rapidly because ail legal 
proceedings regarding his case had been completed before the Supreme Court 
ruled the 1979 extradition treaty inoperable in June. Unfortunately, the 
same was not true for Jorge Luis Ochoa, arrested by traffic police 
conducting routine road traffic checks in November. Questionable legal 
maneuvers by Ochoa's lawyers, the indecision of government officials facing 
an almost certain threat of retaliation, and the corruption of at least one 
judge and prison warden appear to have been involved in the release of 
Ochoa from custody. 


Colombia's principal narcvutics law, Law 30 dated January 31, 1986, 
provides sentences of up to 12 years for trafficking, and confinement from 
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one to three years for use. Anyone who produces, sells, acquires or 
finances controlled substances without approval, if convicted, may be 
sentenced to 4 to 12 years in prison. Those allowing the use of 
real/personal property in the conduct of the above also are subject to 
imprisonment. Law 30 allows police to seize privately owned airstrips used 
in drug trafficking and provides penalities for those trafficking in all 
cocaine precursor chemicals (two to five years). Asset forfeiture is 
provided for in Article 47, which allows seized property to be turned over 
to the NCDD for distribution to appropriate GOC entities. 


; However, assets are only subject to forfeiture when they are proven 
to have been used in a criminal act, such as a car or plane transporting 
narcotics, or profits and property derived from such an act. The law also 
provides reduced sentences for those who turn state's evidence, (i.e. plea 
bargaining). 


U.S. officials consider Law 30 to be adequate in most instances, but 
its effectiveness still depends on the investigative prowess of law 
enforcement agencies and the ability of courts to prosecute in the face of 
intimidation and corruption. Perhaps the narcotics program's single 
greatest weakness is the lack of an elite corps of investigators and 
prosecutors, sufficiently trained, equipped, motivated, and protected, to 
attack the trafficking infrastructure. 


The Colombian National Police (CNP) consolidated all eradication and 
irterdiction activity under one Directorate of Anti-Narcotics (DAN) headed 
by a brigadier general. DAN controls the Police Air Services (SAPOL). CNP 
investigative activity, however, remains autonomous under the F-2. The 
consolidation has led to more coordinated activity, lessened rivalry 
between various CNP elements, and has contributed to the improved 
performance of the CNP in 1987. 


A.5. Demand Reduction/Domestic Drug Abuse 

The first national survey on drug use in Colombia ever compiled was 
completed in December 1987. It provides much needed statistics for 
government policy formulation and should heighten awareness within 
Colombian society that drug abuse is not perely a U.S. or European 
problem. The final results of the survey will be published in the near 
tuture. 


Colombian leaders recognize that narcotics trafficking is 
detrimeital to the national interest. Recently, a private foundation 
supported by the Ministry of Health and Education sponsored a swries of 
conferences on drug abuse in an attempt to disseminate accurate information 
among educators and the media. Colombians are concerned by the negative 
image of Colombia as a drug producing and trafficking center. Increasing 
drug consumption (as reflected in the recent drug survey) among Colombia's 
younger citizens is also a matter of concern. The traffickers’ growing 
economic power, their corrupting influence at all levels of society, and 
their intimidation campaign are of serious concern. 


B.l. Nature of [Illicit Drug Production 





U.S. demand drove cocaine refining and cannabis cultivation into 
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heavy expansion in the 1970's and 1980's. Colombia's location, 
well-developed sea and air transport links, and long-established smuggling 
system fit well with marcotics trafficking. Colombia's chemical 
eradication program, imp!emented in cannabis growing areas in mid-1984, has 
helped eliminate much of the marijuana cultivatic: in traditional growing 
areas. It appears that some cannabis growers, faced with an aggressive 
herbicidal eradication program, have returned to cultivating legitimate 
crops. 


Coca fields, which are usually less than two hectares in size, are 
generally found in clusters on newly cleared land in remote jungle areas in 
southeastern Colombia. Growers employ ecologically-damaging slash-and-burn 
methods, abandoning individual fields in as few as five years. Cultivation 
is now found near many rivers and tributaries in the political subdivisions 
of Meta, Guaviare, Vaupes, Amazonas, Caqueta, and Putumayo. 


B.2 Factors Affecting Production 





Temperature and rainfall patterns are generally temperate throughout 
much of the country, allowing cultivation of cannabis and coca year-round. 
Rugged mountains and thinly populated ‘.ngles complicate detection, 
eradication, and interdiction. 


Large areas of the country have never been under the central 
government's effective control. The tradition of local autonomy has 
significantly benefited the narcotics trade. Police and military forces 
are constrained by the country's size and their lack of mobility. 
Moreover, these forces must contend with guerrilla “security forces” at 
some narcotics production sites. 


The most important economic factors influencing Colombian drug 
production are the profits to be made, and the availability of an abundant 
labor supply due to high unemployment. Coca and cannabis cultivators 
receive considerably higher wages than those in licit agriculture or 
unskilled urban jobs. Earnings from narcotics have a destabilizing effect 
or Colombian fiscal and monetary planning. The funds go untaxed, and their 
circulation complicates efforts to control money supply and price levels. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 








The GOC continues its commitment to eliminate narcotics production 
and trafficking within Colombia and the region. Not only has this 
commitment been repeatedly expressed to U.S. officials in Bogota and 
Washington, but it is incorporated into project agreements. It appears 
that this commitment will continue through 1988. 


Future performance is a function of three important factors: 
availability of critical resources, the quality of leadership of those who 
direct their utilization, and the identification of a safe and effective 
herbicide Licensed for use in Colombia. 


Recognizing the critical importance of aviation resources, 
especially helicopters, the GOC has developed the highly professional 
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Police Air Services (SAPOL) unit. Major equipment purchases are essential 
for 1988. Critical resources must be applied against “hard™ targets in an 
increasingly hostile environment. Two of SAPOL's seven Bell 212 
helicopters were lost in operations in 1987. More losses may reasonably be 
expected in 1988 as operations intensify. The Colombia program also needs 
a dedicated medium-lift cargo aircraft to transport fuel and other supplies 
to staging areas if lab destruction operations in remote sections of 
southeast Colombia are to continue efficiently. 


Barring significant loss of equipment, and presuming the continued 
loan of two INM Turbo Thrush aircraft for extended periods of time, an 
effective aerial eradication program can be sustained against the cannabis 
crop in 1988. The goal is to remove 80 percent or more of the crop through 
eradication and interdiction. 


Colombia took steps as early as mid-1984 to develop a chemical 
eradication program against coca. The GOC was motivated largely by its 
recognition of the bazuco problem. It devoted personnel and equipment to 
testing herbicides in eariy 1985, and in November 1985 proceeded with 
limited aerial testing until supplies of the approved herbicide were 
depleted and ultimately cut off by the U.S. manufacturer. Although the 
manufacturer has now announced a limited resumption of this supply for 
testing purposes, it is probiematic whether the VCDD will grant approval 
for experimental applications in the near future. 


While there is an interest in resuming experimentation with coca 
herbicides, there is also a great deal of reluctance to initiate a program 
that will leave the GOC open to criticism by environmentalists, the 
political opposition, and peasants involved in illicit drug cultivation, 
regardiess of the actual safety or merits of the program. Nevertheless, 
the CNP has requested NCD! authorization to test a variety of herbicides to 
identify one that is safe, effective, and readily available. 


The hostile environment in the principal coca growing regions will 
make experimental and broad application efforts increasingly hazardous. If 
tests are approved by the NCDD and prove successful, and if the GOC can 
overcome the dangers of operating in southeastern Colombia, authorities 
could quickly begin aerial eradication operations and destroy several 
thousand hectares in 1988 and 1989. Without an effective, approved, 
readily available herbicide, only limited manual eradication can be 
expected, and not more than 500 hectares could be destroyed, since most 
cultivation takes place in guerrilla-occupied areas. 


Several herbicides have been identified by INM which appear 
effective for the eradication of coca. Ultimately, the GOC would have to 
decide which of these chemicals could be effectively applied in the unique 
environment of Colombia, while meeting all Colombian ecological regulations 
and policies. 


Interdiction and eradication help make trafficker operations more 
costly. The CNP and other forces should seize and destroy 1,000 mt of 
marijuana and at least 5,000 kilos or more cocaine base and HCL combined in 
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1988. It is anticipatew 200 or more cocaine labs could be destroyed in the 
year, along with several dozen clandestine airstrips. If investigations 
and intelligence improve, law enforcement authorities could arrest some 
major violators in 1988. 


B.4. Methodology 





Data available regarding narcotics cultivation and trafficking are 
not precise and often involve educated estimates, especially where 
cultivation is concerned. Eradication and seizure data are fairly good. 
Eradication statistics are carefully recorded and available daily. Seizure 
statistics are derived from monthly host government agency reports. Yield 
data for both coca and marijuana represent a composite of information 
derived from limited field testing and campesino dr riefings gathered over 
the years. Yield data used in the tables below incorporate acceptable 
levels of loss due to waste, weather, and inefficiency in the cultivation, 
harvesting, and processing phases of operations. The following conversion 
data are used throughout this report. 


Cannabis /Mari juana: 

l hectare equals 10,000 plants 

l hectare yields 1.1 mt of commercially useable marijuana per harvest. 

Gross fumigation/eradication figures reduced by 202 to allow for 


inefficiency (overlap/double spraying). 


Coca/Cocaine: 





l hectare equals 10,000 plants 

l hectare yields 800 kg dry leaf/year 
500 kg leaf equals 1 kg base 

l.l kg base yields 1 “kg cocaine HCL 


C.l. Statistical Tables 


A. Summary Table 


Year 1988 1987 
Cannabis: 

Gross Cultivation (ha) 10,000 13,085 
Gross Poten.Prod. (mt) 11,800 14,390 
Eradicated (ha) 8,000 8,000 
Eradicated (mt) 9,350 8,800 
Net Cultivation (ha) 2,000 5,085 
Net Production (ha) 2,200 5,595 
Coca: 

Gross Cultivation (ha) 25,000 25,000 
Gross Poten Prod (mt) 20 ,000 20 ,000 
Eradicated (ha) 2,500 460 
Eradicated (mt ) 2,000 370 
Net Cultivation (ha) 22,500 24,540 
Net Production (mt ) 18,000 19,630 
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-B. Data Table 

Year 1989 [988 1987 1986 1985 
Cannabis: 
Gross Cultivation (ha) 8.000 10,000 13,085 12,500 8.000 
Gross Poten Prod (mt) 8,800 11,000 14,390 13,750 11,000 
Eradicated (ha) 7 ,.0GO0 8.000 8,000 9.700 6,000 
Eradicated (mt ) 7,700 9,350 8,800 10.670 8.250 
Net Cultivation (ha) 1,000 2,000 5,085 2,800 2,000 
Net Production (mt) 1,100 2,200 5.595 3,080 2.200 
Coca: 
Gross Cultivation (ha) 25,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 15,500 
Gross Poten.Prod. (mt) 20 ,000 20 ,000 20 ,000 20 ,000 12,400 
Eradicated (ha) 7.500 2,500 460 760 2,000 
Eradicated (mt) 6.000 2,000 370 610 1,600 
Net Cultivation (ha) 14,000 22,500 24,540 24,240 13,500 
Net Production (mt ) 11,200 18,000 19,630 19,390 10,800 
Ref ining: 
Domestic base (mt ) 20 35 40 40 2 
Imported base (mt) 80 90 90 80 80 
HCL equivalent (mt ) 100 125 1 30 120 100 
Seizures: 
Cocaine base/HCL (mt} 10 LO ) 4 9 
Mari juana (mt) 1,000 1,000 1,290 1,370 1,010 
Arrests: 5,000 5, 200 4,730 3,715 2,840 
Domestic Cotfsumpt ion: 
Cocaine (mt ) 2 2 2 2 3 
Other Coca (mt ) 7 9 5 4 6.6 
Mari juana (mt ) 100 LOO 100 100 100 


E.l. Resource Estimates 


Funding support of the National Police Project is critical, especially 
the purchase of additional used helicopters to replace losses and to take 
advantage of the soft used-helicopter market associated with a depressed 
oil industry. Police project funding has been well invested. $48,000,000 
in funding has been placed with the CNP from FY80 thru FYS7. During that 
time, the police seized and destroyed over 17,000 mt of processed 
marijuana, fumigated over 33,000 gross hectares of cannabis, manually 
eradicated 8,000 hectares of coca, seized and destroyed over 44,000 kg of 
cocaine HCL and base, and destroyed over 3,000 cocaine processing 
facilities. 
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~ ECUADOR 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Coca cultivation, processing, and refining are illegal in Ecuador. 
Unlike Bolivia and Peru, Ecuador has no tradition of coca leaf use. Coca 
cultivation was discovered only in 1984, primarily in remote jungle regions 
bordering Colombia. The Government of Ecuador (GOE) has destroyed almost 
all of this border cultivation and discouraged its reappearance through a 
dedicated eradication program. Processing of coca leaves into paste or 
cocaine HCL is a relatively new phenomenon. Ecuador is, however, a transit 
point for an estimated 20-30 metric tons of cocaine annually en route to 
the United States. Because of its banking secrecy laws, Ecuador has the 
potential to become a significant money laundering country. There is no 
knewn commercial cultivation of marijuana in Ecuador. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





The Ecuadorean National Police (ENP) has destroyed nearly all of the 
coca it has discovered to date. A severe earthquake in March made 
comprehensive eradication operations difficult throughout the first half of 
the year, as all available aviation resources were devoted to earthquake 
relief. 


In cooperation with the Ecuadorean military (who provided airlift 
support), the ENP conducted a small eradication operation in the 
northeastern jungle region near Colombia in June. Extensive aerial 
reconnaissance in October established that the Colombian border: region, 
where cultivations had been discovered in the past, is now essentially free 
of coca, suggesting that the ENP presence had discouraged any replanting. 


In November, the ENP discovered significant coca cultivations in 
Pichincha province, near the capital city of Quito--a very rugged, 
mountainous area of Ecuador. The cultivations were not visible (nor 
accessible) by air. Despite the logistical difficulties, eradication 
activities have continued in this area since November. 


The interdiction of Equadorian processed cocaine destined for other 
markets continues. In July, the ENP began periodic road interdiction 
operations against the movement of cocaine and precursor chemicals. In 
November, the ENP conducted its first assaults on suspected trafficker 
sites. Two medium-sized laboratories were closed down near the Peruvian 
berder, and a major laboratory in the Santo Domingo de los Colorados area 
apparently war closed down by its operators in the face of heightened ENP 
activities. 


An interministerial committee, chaired by the Ecuadorean Attorney 
General, is responsible for control of chemicals used in coca processing. 
Despite regular seizures of chemicals bound for illegal export to Colombia, 
GOE proposals to strengthen laws on precursors have not resulted in 
legislation. 
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GOE banking and law enforcement officials believe that Ecuadorian 
banking secrecy laws provide a potential for money laundering activities. 
Evidence in 1987 of such activities was limited. No new legislation to 
deal with this problem has been proposed. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





The GOE is firmly committed to eradicating all coca cultivation within 
its borders. By the end of 1987, significant coca cultivation near the 
Colombian border no longer existed. At the end of the year, the ENP began 
to destroy newly discovered coca cultivation in difficult, mountainous 
terrain near Quito. 


The ENP is engaged in a full-scale campaign against narco-traffickers 
and cultivators. Arrests for trafficking are up to about 60 traffickers 
per month, but many of these involve small amounts of cocaine (less than 
one kilo). Many of these persons are released because of an inefficient 
and corruptible judicial system. 


ENP interdiction and eradication operations are hampered by limited air 
and rivercraft support. [INM-leased helicopters permitted intensive 
interdiction and eradication operations in October and November. River 
boats to be supplied by UNFDAC and the U.S. in 1988 should permit stepped 
up ENP riverine interdiction operations The ENP also plans to continue 
and expand road interdiction operations (begun in July 1987), throughout 
1988. 


Aerial reconnaissance and the ENP presence in the Colombian border area 
are necessary to prevent the re-introduction of coca cultivation to this 
region. The GOE is expected to take steps to eradicate any coca found 
elsewhere. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 








Inefficiency and corruption in the judiciary are the major impediments 
to effective prosecution of narcotics traffickers in Ecuador. The 
judiciary is not prepared for the problems associated with prosecuting 
major traffickers, such as the corruption of low-paid and inexperienced 
judges and the difficulties of building cases against drug kingpins. 


The Ecuadorean Congress reaffirmed, in January 1987, that coca 
production and processing in whatever form is illegal. However, inadequate 
laws continue to make it difficult for the GOE to successfully prosecute 
major traffickers, despite the existence of (limited) asset forfeiture and 
seizure statutes. There is no provision under Ecuadorean law for the 
extradition of Ecuadorean nationals. Ecuador's laws provide only for 
prosecution of individuals in actual possession of drugs. No laws exist 
comparable to U.S. laws permitting conspiracy prosecutions (accomplice- 
witness testimony), wiretaps, tracking of financial assets, or undercover 
penetrations. 
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Narcotics related corruption outside the judiciary appears to be 
minimal. Nevertheless, the lack of broad cooperation between the 
government, the congress, and the judiciary, continues to be a serious 
weakness. 


Interpol, the ENP's 400-person narcotics division, has. primary 
responsibility for drug enforcement. Other organizations involved in 
marcotics control are the military customs police, which monitors the land 
and water borders, and Dinacontes (formerly Dinactie)--the Attorney 
General's special anti-narcotics unit. 


An INM-funded radio link connecting Quito Interpol headquarters with 
police counterparts in Lima, Bogota, and Caracas became fully functional in 
1987. In addition, by the end of 1987, a domestic radio linkup connected 
Quito Interpol with branch offices in Guayaquil and Machala. This latter 
linkup will be expanded in 1988. 


A.5. The Domestic Drug Abuse Problem 





The extent of drug abuse in Ecuador is unclear. The ENP arrested 
approximately 150 people a month for drug abuse during 1987, a 50 percent 
increase over 1986. This increase may reflect greater police activity as 
well as increased consumption. There are reports that abuse of stimulants, 
depressants, and cocaine base is rampant in the coastal regions and 
becoming common in Quito, with a particular problem of drug abuse among 
children. Most observers believe that the problem continues to worsen, but 
it is not as severe as in neighboring countries. 


In 1987 the government and major media organizations continued a 
campaign to increase public awareness of the drug problem. In 1988, USAID 
will sponsor a study of domestic drug consumption trends; it will be done 
by a private organization involved in drug prevention and education 
projects. 


B.l. Nature of [llicit Drug Production 





Eradication operations and = aerial reconnaissance during 1987 
established that almost all of the coca cultivated along the northern 
border of Ecuador was eradicated during 1984-87. During this period 
approximately 660 hectares surrounded by dense tropical jungle were 
destroyed; there has been no significant replanting of eradicated sites. 
Only ten hectares were eradicated in this zone during 1987. 


At the end of 1987, the ENP discovered coca cultivation in Pichincha 
province. This is difficult, mountainous terrain near the capital of 
Quito. In November and December, the ENP eradicated approximately 100 
hectares in this area, but several hundred more hectares may be eradicated 
early in 1988. [t is difficult to estimate the extent of this cultivation 
as aerial reconnaissance is useless in detecting coca in this area, i.e. 
these cultivations are spread out (estimated 700 plants per hectare as 
compared to 2500 per hectare in the jungle zones). 
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Extensive reconnaissance of the southern border of Ecuador in 1987 
established that there is little or no coca in this region. Barring 
discovery of additional cultivations similar to the one discovered in 
Pichincha, total coca cultivation in Ecuador is now estimated at well below 
1,000 hectares. 


For many years, Ecuador has been a transit country for cocaine en route 
from producers in Colombia and Peru to consumers in North America and 
Europe. Several major seizures in the U.S. and Europe of cocaine shipped 
from Ecuador during 1987 established that this is still true. In addition, 
importation of precursor chemicals remains a significant problem, despite 
GOE efforts to control this traffic. 


B.2. Factors Affecting Production 





The current government has supported a strong domestic anti-narcotics 
program. This policy has been influenced by neighboring Colombia's exampie 
of the economic, political, and social consequences of the drug problem, by 
the effects of drugs on Ecuadorean families, and by U.S. Government 
representations and willingness to help. 


The GOE is aware that Ecuador's remote jungle areas would provide an 
ideal climate for coca cultivation and that exploitation of those areas by 
Colombian or Ecuadorean traffickers could occur. This is particularly true 
in remote areas where coca growers might provide the only form of income to 
laborers who would be available harvest the coca. 


The eradication program carried out by the ENP during 1984-87 has so 
far prevented the jungle region near the northern border from becoming a 
major coca growing area. This was achieved before coca production levels 
became high enough to have a significant impact upon the domestic economy. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





An estimated 110 hectares were eradicated manually in 1987. Two brief 
operations were carried out in Napo province near the Colombian border and 
another month-long operation in Pichincha province near Pacto (a small 
village not far from Quito). There may be anywhere from 100 to 500 
hectares of coca still in the Pacto area, but a series of operations 
planned for early 1988 should eradicate this coca. 


Coca is manually eradicated (pulled up by hand) in Ecuador. Aerial 
chemical eradication is impractical, due to weather and terrain, and not 
cost effective due tc the small plot pattern of coca cultivation. 


Because the yield in the Pacto area is approximately 30 percent of what 
is normal in the jungle regions, a reduction of 100 to 500 hectares in 1988 
would eliminate between 165 and 825 metric tons of coca leaf, if there are 
no replacement plantings. 
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B.4. Methodology for Estimates 








Estimates of total hectares that could be destroyed in 1988 are based 
upon preliminary estimates of the total cultivation in the Pacto area. 
Previous estimates of coca cultivation in Ecuador assumed an expansion of 
cultivation, including the replanting of previously eradicated areas. 
Newly conducted ENP aerial surveys indicate that this did not occur. 
Estimates of the total area under coca cultivation have therefore been 
revised downward from previous projections. All other figures have been 


revised to take this into account. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





A. Summary Tables 





Year 1988 1987 
Cultivated (ha) 400 510 
Eradicated (ha) 200 110 
Harvested (ha) 200 400 
Coca leaf harvested (mt) 330 660 
Loss factor (1 2) c 7 
Coca paste exported (mt) 4 4 
Cocaine base/HCL produced (mt) l 2 
Base/HCl exported -tto USA (mt) n/a n/a 
Base/HCl exported elsewhere (mt) n/a n/a 


B. Data Tables 











Year 1989 1988 1987 1986 1985 
Coca 

Gross Cultivation (ha) 200 400 510 695 1,025 
Gross Poten. Prod.(mt) 330 660 880 900 3,710 
Eradicated (ha) 100 200 110 185 330 
Eradicated (mt ) 165 330 220 1,017 1,815 
Net Cultivation (mt) 100 200 400 510 695 
Leaf Harvested (mt ) 165 330 660 880 1,900 
Seizures: 

Paste, HCL (mt) 1.0 0.5 0.2 0.5 1.0 
Arrests: 

National 3,500 3,000 2,700 1,800 2,000 
Foreigners 50 50 30 100 120 


Labs Destroyed: 
Paste, base, HCL 10 10 3 20 50 
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Net and gross cultivation and production data are the same in Ecuador. 
Refining figures are not available. Leaf metric ton figures are based upon 
5.5 mt per hectare in the jungle region and 1.65 mt per hectare in the 
mountainous region. 


There is no significant use of coca leaves domestically and no licit 
production of coca in Ecuador. There are few reliable estimates for the 
numbers of domestic users of cocaine or other drugs. 


E.1. Resource Estimates 





With currently projected resources for FY 1988 and FY 1989, the ENP 
will have sufficient funds to eliminate the estimated 400 or more hectares 
still under cultivation in Ecuador as well as maintain a presence in former 
coca growing areas to prevent replanting. Budget resources can gradually 
be shifted from eradication to interdiction to improve performance in this 


latter category. 
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PARACTAY 


A.i. Status of Illicit Narcotics and Production 








Paraguay is a major marijuana producing and trafficking country, with 
an estimated 3,000 metric tons of marijuana harvested annually. Most of 
the processed crop crosses the Brazil-Paraguay “dry frontier” and is 
consumed in Brazil, but shipments to Argentina appear to be increasing. 
Paraguayan marijuana has been tound as tar north as Suriname. As an export 
crop, albeit an unregistered one, marijuana may rank behind only soya, 
cotton, and timber in revenue importance. 


Paraguay is also believed to be a significant cocaine trafficking 
country. Based on known seizures of cocaine originating or transiting 
Paraguay (almost 400 kilos in the last six months of 1987), the unconfirmed 
estimate is that as much as one metric ton of cocaine passes through 
Paraguay each month. In August 1987/7, Belgian authorities seized 115 kilos 
of cocaine aboard a Paraguayan Air Lines plane in Brussels. Press reports 
in Paraguay have suggested a link between the shipment and senior members 
of the Paraguayan Government. The new DEA office, which recently opened in 
Paraguay, will try to substantiate the frequent allegations that Paraguayan 
officials are involved in narcotics trafficking. 


No coca cultivation has been found, but there are unconfirmed reports 
that coca paste is now being purchased in Bolivia for refining to cocaine 
HCL in Paraguay. 


Paraguay appears to have become a significant money laundering location 
for marcotics traffickers due to lax government controls. Every year 
millions of dollars change hands when cash (which may well derive from 
narcotics sales) is exchanged for vehicles believed stolen in Brazil and 
Argentina. Foreign narcotics money reportedly is being used to purchase 
land and property in Paraguay. In addition, foreign currencies are freely 
convertible, and the government exercises little control over the large 
number of foreign exchange houses or the nearly 20 different banking 
Organizations, most of which are involved in freewheeling domestic and 
foreign exchange operations. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





Public revelations of a Paraguayan link to several major cocaine 
shipments, plus the growth of the domestic marijuana industry, have 
spotlighted Paraguay as an important participant in narcotics production 
and transshipment. To demonstrate its concern, the government has shed its 
traditional neglect of narcotics issues; increasingly, it has taken part in 
world-wide and regional meetings (customs, police, health) aimed at 
decreasing drug use and trafficking. This involvement should increase as 
Paraguay's neighbors press it to assist in the reduction of a burgeoning 
regional trafficking problem. 


The Paraguayan narcotics police are responsive to DEA queries and use 
DEA-provided information in a productive manner. They gave significant 
assistance to U.S. law enforcement agencies following the arrest of Chinese 
narcotics traffickers in Paraguay in late 1986, and provided information 
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that later assisted the investigation and criminal prosecution of a major 
heroin trafficking ring operating in the U.S. In late 1987, DEA trained 22 
police officers, which should enhance the narcotics police performance in 


1988. 


Statistically, the performance of the narcotics police improved 
marginally in 1987, with marijuana arrests increasing. In addition, they 
manually destroyed approximately 100 hectares of marijuana. The narcotics 
police office in Pedro Juan Caballero (which has become the major frontier 
trafficking center) has become much more active since a change of . command 
occurred in late 1987. 


The military has yet to take a meaningful role in the anti-narcotics 
effort. However, in 1987 the military established a liaison office for 
coordinating action with the narcotics police, and some of the senior 
military leaders may be prepared to cooperate in combating narcotics 
tratficking. The number of concerned citizens and civic groups willing to 
give their time and funds to the battle against drug use cortinues to grow, 
and press coverage of drug use and trafficking has increased dramatically. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, Timetables 


After a seven-year absence, a resident DEA office was reopened in 
Asuncion in January 1988, reflecting U.S. recognition of Paraguay's 
fast-growing importance as a cocaine transit nation. A more professional 
evaluation of existing issues and conditions must precede the formulation 
of U.S.-sponsored plans and programs. Preliminary discussions with the GOP 
indicate that, once an aerial survey of marijuana production is performed, 
the GOP will undertake a significant program of marijuana eradication. In 
the meantime, a $200,000 grant from INM in 1987 is being used to upgrade 
Paraguayan narcotics police capabilities in communications, intelligence 
storage and retrieval, and transportation. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





In 1972 Paraguay enacted its first comprehensive narcotics control law, 
which addresses control of licit marcotics and the treatment § and 
rehabilitation of drug addicts. Although that law also seeks to suppress 
illicit marcotics trafficking, it remains deficient in a number of key 
areas, such as asset seizure, conspiracy and control of precursor 
chemicals. It also fails to authorize undercover operations, electronic 
surveillance, and plea bargaining. In addition, enforcement of the law is 
seriously hampered by the state of seige that exists in the Chaco region of 
Paraguay where operating cocaine laboratories are strongly suspected. Law 
enforcement officials from the National Department of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs are prevented from extending their jurisdiction to the 
region, which remains under military control. Furthermore, Paraguayan 
sentences for drug trafficking are among the most lenient in the world. 


The narcotics law in Paraguay is currently under review, and will 
receive great scrutiny from both the government and private groups in 
1988. Efforts have been initiated to provide the GOP sample narcotics laws 
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from the United Nations and Latin American regional anti-narcotics 
organizations. This material should assist the GOP in its present 
appraisal of narcotics issues in the context of its existing legal code. 
In 1988, the U.S. Embassy will support private efforts to review the 
adequacy of existing GOP lists of proscribed pharmaceuticals. 


The concept of asset forfeiture is now being discussed informally in 
Paraguay, due largely to the initiative of Paraguayan invitees to the Latin 
American Interparliamentary Meeting on Illicit Trafficking and Drug Abuse 
who surfaced this issue on return to Paraguay. However, the government is 
not expected to emdrace asset seizure any time soon. 


A.5. Drug Abuse, Rehabilitation and Treatment 


In 1987, UNFDAC provided $200,000 for an in-depth survey of narcotics 
use in Paraguay. The data should be available in 1988. Most experts 
believe that narcotics use among youth will show an increase over the usage 
levels derived trom data obtained in 1982 when tew young people were users 
or had experimented with hard drugs. Of a large sample taken at that time, 
less than 1% of those surveyed had used cocaine. Inhalants were found to 
be the primary source tor substance abuse. Preliminary data obtained in 
1985 suggests that 20% o: the university and secondary school age 
population had used an inhalant, illegal pharmaceutical product, marijuana 
or cocaine (in descending order of magnitude). However, at the time of the 
survey, slightly less than 4% of all substance abusers had used cocaine. 


In 1987, both public and private entities planned the construction of 
narcotics treatment and rehabilitation centers. By year's end the 
impressive 100-bed treatment arid rehabilitation center funded by the 
Parents United in Love and Faith (PAUFE) was nearing completion, and was 
inaugurated in December with President Stroessner in attendance. 


INM intends to fund assistance to develop a medium- to long-term plan 
which can be used to guide host country collaboration in demand reduction 
and public awareness with both national and external resource organizations. 


B.l. Nature of [llicit Drug Production 





Based on estimates of Paraguayan narcotics police and a flyover in 
1987, U.S. officials estimate that some 3,000 hectares of marijuana are 
under cultivation annually in Paraguay, yielding some 3,000 metric tons. 
The farm gate price for marijuana starts at $20/kg; thus the crop is worth 
upwards of $60 million per year. Only a small percentage of the domestic 
crop is consumed locally; it is thought that the bulk of Paraguay's 
marijuana is shipped to Brazil to meet local demand. 


B.2. Factors Affecting Production 





Most marijuana is grown in isolated patches in northeastern Paraguay. 
The growing season spans ten months and thus far little effort has been 
made to camouflage the crop. Marijuana is harvested by small farmers, and 
while middlemen are involved in its purchase, serious traffickers located 
in Pedro Juan Caballero controd most of the illicit sales to Brazil. 
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B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 


The GOP has asked the U.S. to perform an aerial survey to determine 


with accuracy the extent and location of the crop. A mid-1987 effort 
encountered technical difficulties, and INM is now arranging tor a more 
definitive aerial photography assessment of Paraguayan marijuana 


plantations to be made during the first half of 1988. From the assessment 
an eradication program will be structured to reflect actual rather than 
estimated conditions. Information on environmentally safe herbicides 
effective against marijuana has already been provided the GOP, and 
preliminary discussions with the GOP on the feasibility of an INM-funded 
eradication program indicate a favorable inclination and commitment. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 
A. Summary Tables 
Year 1985 LYS / 


Cannabis: 


Cultivated (ha) 3,500 3,000 
Eradicated (ha) 500 100 
Harvested (ha)* 3,000 2,900 
Production (mt) 3,000 2,900 
Seized (mt) -- 140 
Consumed in Country (mt) -- unk 
Exported (mt) -- 2,760 


B. Data Tables 


Year L989 1988 1987 1986 
Cannabis: 

Gross Potential (ha) 3,000 3,500 3,000 3,000 
Potential Production (mt )* 3,500 3,500 3,000 3,000 
Eradicated (mt) 1,000 500 100 400 
Net Cultivation (ha) 2,000 3,000 2,900 2,600 
Net Production (mt) 2,000 3,000 2,900 2,600 
Seizures: 

Cocaine (kg) 400 200 20 39 
Marijuana (mt) 500 250 14] 18 
Arrests: -- -- 226 124 
Labs Destroyed: -- -- 0 l 





*Harvest calculated at one mt/ha. This may be a very low estimate since 
farmers will attempt to harvest two crops a year when possible. 


E.l. Resource Estimates 
U.S. Governmeoct narcotics control assistance to Paraguay during FY87 


totalled $200,000, expended for communications gear, transportation 
equipment, and data storage and retrieval material. 
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PERL 


A.l. Status of [Illicit Drug Production and Trafficking 








Peru continues to be the world’s primary producer of coca leaf, the 
essential ingredient for the manufacture of cocaine hydrochloride (HCL). 
Estimated cultivation exceeds 100,000 hectares, principally in the Huallaga 
Valley. From this leaf, an estimated 530 mt of coca paste, including a 
lesser amount of base, are produced, primarily for shipment to neighboring 
countries for further processing into cocaine HCL. Narcotics trafficking 
generates $700 million .n foreign exchange annually, which equals nearly 30 
percent of Peru's official foreign exchange earnings. Moreover, 
observation, credible reports, and GOP estimates indicate that coca 
cultivation continues to spread, both within the Huallaga Valley and in 
other remote river valleys also beyond the control of the Government of 
Peru (COP). 


While data are lacking to pinpoint the extent of Peru's 
coca-processing capability, the volume of precursor chemicals seized (over 
95 tons) during 1987, the number of labs and maceration pits destroyed, and 
the amount of coca paste and cocaine base exported by the drug traffickers 
suggest that Peru has the potential capability to produce 530 mt of coca 
paste per annum. 


Peruvian coca leaf prices vary seasonally and from place to place. 
In some areas of the Upper Huallaga Valley (UHV), coca leaf prices are 
declining, while prices for coca paste/cocaine base are rising, suggesting 
that a coca paste/cocaine base scarcity co-exists with a surplus of coca 
leaf in these areas. 


Operators of coca-processing -tabs have little difficulty obtaining 
necessary precursor chemicals, since kerosene, sulfuric acid, potassium 
permanganate, and ammonia are produced in Peru and have too many commercial 
uses to be controlled. Imports of ether and acetone, the two key chemicals 
used for converting cocaine base into cocaine HCL, are monitored by the 
GOP. However, after the chemicals have arrived in Peru, controls break 
down during resale. 


The vast bulk of coca paste and lesser amounts of base are smuggled 
out of Peru to Colombia and Brazil in small aircraft. Traffickers also use 
river craft, sea-going vessels, vehicles, and pack animals. Peru's long 
and unpatrolled border and coastline afford the traffickers countless exit 
points. 


Peru is not a significant money laundering center. The Civil Guard 
(GC) and the Investigative Police (PIP) have jurisdiction over asset 
forfeiture and seizure statutes. Although Peru has an extradition treaty 
with the United States, it has not been tested. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





In 1987, the GOP, with U.S. assistance, pursued an interdiction and 
eradication effort against traffickers with mixed success. The 500-man 
Civi’ Guard Anti-Drug Police (GCAP, formerly UMOPAR), with the support and 
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overall policy direction of *.c Ministry of the Interior, has taken the 
lead in this effort. 


In a significant departure from past practice, the GOP used 
U.S.-provided aircraft to support this campaign. The Interior Minister, 
who at mid-year assumed overall coordination of the GOP anti-narcotics 
effort, has given new impetus to the program. Despite these efforts, 
interdiction and eradication activities during 1987 had limited effect on 
drug production and trafficking in the UHV. 


The renewed interdiction campaign, Condor VI, started in the UHV on 
July 15, carried out by members of Peru's Civil Guard, Guardia Republicana 
(GR), and the Investigative Police (PIP). On the first day of Condor VI, 
GOP forces penetrated the town of Tocache, noted as the area's principal 
drug trafficking center. The police established a field headquarters there 
and commenced daily anti-drug operations. Air support was provided by 
three INM-leased helicopters and, later, by the INM-owned C-123 transport. 


These operations resulted in the destruction of coca greenhouses, 
leaf storage areas, maceration and decantation pits, paste and base 
conversion labs, clandestine runways for trafficker aircraft, and the 
detention of over 1,100 suspected drug traffickers. However, while 
seizures and arrests were up significantly, trafficker activities continued 
relatively unimpeded. 


In 1987, manual eradication, carried out by the 462-man Special 
Project for Control and Eradication of Coca in the Upper Huallaga (CORAH), 
dropped to 355 hectares from 2,575 hectares the previous year, half of 
which occurred in December. Additionally, CORAH destroyed about 8,000 
square meters of coca seedlings, #hich would have been sufficient to plant 
500 hectares of coca. Although CORAH workers moved to the advance base at 
Santa Lucia in September, their efforts for most of the year were stymied 
by severe security concerns, as terrorists and narcotics traffickers held 
sway in the area. 


Beginning in November, a new strategy was instituted employing 
U.S.-provided helicopters for airlift of worke.s and security surveillance 
to eradication sites. This had a swift and positive impact in raising 
eradication rates during the concluding weeks of the year. 


The AID-financed UHV Area Development Project (PEAH) continued to 
complement drug law enforcement and coca eradication efforts, despite 
increasing violence in the project area caused by drug traffickers and 
political insurgents/terrorists. PEaHd expended almost $4 million in FY 
1987 to assist in developing legitimate agricultural production and 
employment throughout the UHV. PEAH provided short-term, high-impact 
agricultural and community development services and activities, maintained 
and repaired key roadways to keep open the flow of vital goods and 
services, and provided agricultural support services to help farmers 
rehabilitate land upon which coca had been eradicated. ?PEAH's eradicated 
land program, begun in 1987, is attempting to demonstrate that eradicated 
coca lands can be made productive again, and is pilot testing a mechanism 
to support coca growers who agree to return fully to legitimate crop 
production. 
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A.3. Plans, Programs, and Timetables 





Peru's National Drug Control Plan, published in late 1986, outlines 
a strategy to update demand projections for licit domestic coca leaf 
consumption and marketing; improve security in areas where coca eradication 
is taking place; deploy eradication crews to priority areas of illicit coca 
cultivations; carry out intensified media campaigns against drug production 
and trafficking (radio, newspapers and TV); and reach cooperative 
agreements with neighboring countries and the international community in 
drug control matters. 


Herbicidal eradication of coca, probably by aerial application, 
appears to offer the best hope for dramatically reducing cultivations. 
Until herbicidal eradication becomes feasible, the GOP plans to press on 
with manual eradication. For this purpose, CORAH established a base camp 
at Santa Lucia (north of Tingo Maria), which is protected by the GCAP. Up 
to 300 CORAH workers at a time are stationed at Santa Lucia. The GCAP also 
stages law enforcement operations in the Central Huallaga Valley trom Santa 
Lucia. GCAP is using U.S. and prixate funding to improve and harden the 
base. 


Other innovative antidrug programs with significant potential may 
soon be implemented. The Peruvians are considering a riverine 
drug-interdiction program aimed at traffickers using the Amazon River and 
its principal tributaries. A road interdiction effort on the Pan-American 
and central highways should be operational by the third quarter of 1988. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 








Peru's severe resource constraints prevent adequate police manpower 
and material support for effective law enforcement. [Terrorist/insurgent 
activities have further stretched available resources while corruption 
continues to affect law enforcement activities. 


The PIP and the GC each have anti-drug units functioning on the 
national and regional levels. PIP anti-drug units are stationed in Lima 
and the Huallaga Valley. The effectiveness of the PIP as an anti-drug 
force has diminished. In a planned reorganization, the GCAP may absorb the 
PIP anti-drug units. The GCAP has bases nationwide, but focuses its 
efforts in the UHV. 


The Peruvian Customs Service Uniformed Enforcement Branch 
(Resguardo) serves as both inspectors and patrol officers. The Resguardo 
inspects baggage, cargo, and passengers departing Peru at airports, 
seaports and frontier posts. The Resguardo is required by law to turn over 
all detained suspects and seized drugs to the PIP. U.S. training provided 
to the Resguardo has upgraded considerably the skills of this key group. 


Peru's statutes outlawing unregistered coca cultivation, the 
production of coca derivatives, other illicit drugs, and drug trafficking 
appear adequate. However, improvements are needed in order to apply the 
laws effectively. There is, for example, no statute criminalizing 
conspiracy; such a statute would facilitate the arrest and prosecution of 
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those who organize, finance, and direct international drug trafficking. 
Peru also does not permit the use of undercover operations, which 


complicates the investigation of major drug traffickers. 


A.5. Drug Awareness, Abuse, Rehabilitation and Treatment 





Preliminary analysis of a CEDRO-sponsored public opinion survey 
conducted in Lima in March-April 1987, indicates widespread concern with 
drug trafficking and abuse. Data obtained in a companion study of eight 
major principal cities is currently being analyzed and a report is to be 
published in early 1988. 


The Ministry of Education (MOE) has signed an agreement with AID for 
a pilot program to develop and test a drug prevention curriculum for the 
public schools. In addition, the MOE plans to create youth centers 
throughout the country to offer youngsters opportunities to redefine life 
goals free of drugs. The Ministry of Health has signed an agreement with 
AID for a pilot program to develop and test a system to monitor drug abuse 
cases treated by the public health system. 





B.i. Nature of [llicit Drug Production 


Drug pro‘uction in Peru invoives the cultivation of coca leat and 
its conversion into coca by-products, chiefly coca paste, with lesser 
amounts of cocaine base, for smuggling primarily to Colombia and Brazil for 
conversion to cocaine HCL. Although some small quantities of mari juana 
have been reported growing in northern Peru, there is no indication of any 
trafficking. There are no reports on trafficking in heroin. 


Coca leaf is grown both legally and illegally in Peru, with illicit 
cultivation accounting for at least 90 percent of leaf production. Licit 
coca leaf production in Peru comprises 10,000 hectares, which is now the 
legal limit. Im parts of Peru, coca cultivation dates back to ancient 
indian civilizations. Chewing coca leaf is a centuries-old tradition among 
highland populations. 


Licit coca is grown by farmers registered with ENACO, a public 
enterprise which markets iicit coca leaf and its by-products. It buys coca 
leaf from registered growers and sells to retailers for chewing or brewing 
into herbal tea (mostly confined to the domestic market). ENACO also sells 
to firms involved in the production of soft drink flavoring and 
pharmaceuticals (chiefly for foreign markets). In addition to the legal 
consumption of coca leaf, it is estimated that over 10,000 tons of illicit 
coca leaf (including equivalent leaf weight of derivatives also used) were 
consumed in Peru during 1987. 


B.2. Factors Affecting Production 





Overall security in the UHV during most of 1987 was extremely 
tenuous, owing to frequent attacks by drug traffickers, terrorist acts 
carried out by the Sendero Luminoso and the MRTA (Tupac Amaru Revolutionary 
Movement), violent resistance by growers whose coca crops were threatened 
with eradication, and limits on the number of police available to maintain 
law and crder. 
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In early November, 70-100 heavily armed MRTA terrorists moved 
through the northern end of the valley, temporarily taking over the town of 
Juanjui and several other areas. This bold daylight action contributed to 
the president's decision to re-establish a Military Emergency Zone (EZ) in 
sections of the San Martin and Huanuco Departments on November 11. The 
lack of security up to that time affected efforts to suppress coca 
production and disrupt drug trafficking in that region. 


The armed forces control of the valley could improve security in the 
zone and facilitate civil guard anti-narcotics activities. During the time 
that the military emergency zone has been in effect, anti-drug police 
forces have been operating freely, without interference or assistance from 
the military. Since November 11, antidrug police forces destroyed two 
major coca-processing labs in the zone. If the current police and military 
relationship continues to improve, the police should be able to focus 
exclusively on antidrug operations during 1988, while the armed forces 
concentrate on the terrorist problem. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





In 1988, a labor force averaging 400 CORAH workers, working a 
maximum 210 days per year, should, in theory, be able to destroy at least 
1,200 hectares of illicit coca bushes. Attaining this target depends on 
maintaining security for the laborers in the fields. Recent use of 
INM-funded helicopters to ferry workers to and from fields and to provide 
surveillance became an effective technique to meet security concerns and 
enhance eradication results. 





and safe agents are identified, and other requirements are met, the GOP 
could eradicate 10,000 hectares a year. Should such a program be in place 
“at the beginning of 1989, it is estimated that at least one-tenth of the 
area cultivated could be eradicated that year. 


B.4. Methodology for Estimates 





The following methodology is based on conservative estimates and 
averages: 


Coca plant density averages one bush per square meter, or 10,000 
bushes per hectare (ha), although in some plots it may be more than twice 
this level. Peruvian coca growers average four harvests per year. Average 
annual yield per hectare is 1,000 kg. 


CORAH workers average 210 working days per annum. A worker 
destroying 145 bushes daily could theoretically eradicate three hectares 
(ha) per annum. 


Methodology for Cocaine HCL Production Estimates: 





l hectare yields 1.0 mt dry leaf/year 

200 kg dry leaf yields 1 kg coca paste 

2.5 kg paste yields 1 kg cocaine base 

1.0 kg base yields 1 kg cocaine hcl 

Leaf from 1 hectare could produce 5 kg of paste 
or 2 kg of base for cocaine HCL. 


a Aerial eradication could cut cultivation dramatically. If effective 
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C.l. Statistical Tables g 
A. Summary Table 
Year 1988 1987 i 
Coca 
Gross Cultivattion (ha) 114,450 98-121,000 5 . 
Eradicated (ha) 1,200 355 
Harvested (ha) 113,250 97 ,645-120,645 
Paste (mt) 550 490-600 | 
B. Data Table 
Year 1989° 1988° 1987 1986 1985 i 
Coca 
Gross Cultivation (ha) 120,170 114,450 109,500 107,500 95,200 | 
Gross Potential (ha) 120,170 114,480 109,500 107,500 95,200 
Eradicated (ha) 9,000 1,200 355 2,575 4,830 
Eradicated (mt ) 9,000 1,200 355 2,575 4,830 i 
Net Cultivation (ha) 111,170 113,250 109,145 104,925 90,370 
Net Production (mt ) 111,170 113,250 109,145 104,925 90,370 
Licit Production (mt) 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 i 
Refining: 
Cocaine/base (mt ) 15 LS 15 155 130 i 
Paste (mt ) 540 550 530 370 320 
Seizures: 
Coca leaf (mt ) 625 500 400 450 725 j 
Cocaine (mt ) .08 .06 .03 .02 35 
Other coca (mt ) 11.5 9.5 5.70 38.0 17.0 j 
Arrests: 9,000 8,000 7,212 5,817 4,275 
Labs Destroyed: 38 30 24 19 bl i 
Domestic 
Consumption: | 
Coca Leaf (mt ) 10 ,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10 ,000 
Cocaine (mt ) .04 .03 .02 01 01 
Other Coca (mt ) 1.3 1.5 1.0 ‘ 3 | 
Users: 
Coca (millions) 3 3 3 3 3 
Cocaine (thousands ) 144 141 138 135 132 | 
Other Coca (thousands) 219 215 211 207 20 
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Footnotes: 


ks 1987 base line of 109,500 hectares is a conservative estimate 
consistent with clear indications of increased cultivation. GOP 
calculations of cultivation exceed 100,000 hectares. Other informal 
baseline estimates will be updated as permitted by aerial surveys. 


y Estimated tables for 1988 and 1989 production assume 5 percent growth 
in new cultivations and in 1989, eradication of 9,000 hectares, 


possibly employing herbicides. 


E.l. Resource Estimates 





The AID-financed PEAH project will run out of funds at the end of 
fiscal year 1988. AID proposes to provide up to $2.4 million this year for 
a follow-on program to complement eradieation and interdiction efforts. 
The amended program will focus on overcoming critical bottlenecks to 
increased agricultural production and will work closely with farmers who 
agree to return fully to legitimate production. 


Air-supported operations are the only effective means of attacking 
Peru's well-rooted drug trafficking elements in the UHV and of gaining 


access to areas where roads are either non-existent or impassable. 


Currently three INM-leased Bell 212 helicopters and an INM-owned C-123 are 
supporting the GOP anti-narcotics effort. To continue this support, 
INM-owned helicopters will be phased in to replace the leased aircraft, 
beginning in March 1988. | 


CORAH's transfer to the Ministry of Interior, which is also responsible 
for the GCAP, should have a positive effect on manual eradication by 
sharpening direction and management. CORAH, with an average of 460 
workers, will operate from its forward base in Santa Lucia during 1988, 
under the security provided by the GCAP and with airlift logistical and 
security support. Given Peru's resource constraints, exacerbated by 
competing needs, it is unlikely that GOP funding for the eradication and 
interdiction project will increase appreciably. 
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VENEZUELA 


A.l. Status of [llicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





While Venezuela is not a major drug producer, it is becoming an 
increasingly important transshipment point for Colombian traffickers. In 
1987, che Government of Venezuela (GOV) intensified efforts to stem the 
growing flow of narcotics across its borders. The Venezuelan military and 
national guard (FAC) stepped up their efforts by committing new resources 
and equipment, as it became clear that the narcotics problem was growing. 


The effective marijuana eradication program on the Colombian side of 
the Perija mountains probably has contributed to an increase in the amount 
of marijuana grown on the Venezuelan side. Rough terrain and cloud cover, 
however, have frustrated intelligence gathering efforts aimed at verifying 
the amount of marijuana as well as coca cultivated in this region. 


In recent years, Venezuelan territory has been used by traffickers to 
transship cocaine, and to a lesser extent, marijuana. The bulk of the 
marijuana harvested in Venezuela appears to cross into Colombia for 
packaging and shipment. The great bulk of the cocaine transiting Venezuela 
is destined for the U.S. An estimated 15 to 20 tons of cocaine reach the 
U.S. through Venezuela. 


The extent of money laundering in Venezuela cannot be determined at 
this time. Financial exchange controls are limited and money laundering is 
not a crime in Venezuela. The Venezuelan Ministry of Justice has requested 
U.S. assistance in formulating laws to counter money laundering. 





A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 


The FAC has consistently followed through on intelligence indicating 
the presence of illicit marijuana and coca cultivations. Manual 
eradication of these illicit cultivations has proven to be tedious and 
dangerous. During one FAC manual coca eradication operation, a squad of 
FAC guardsmen was ambushed by insurgents and nine men were lost. 


To avoid future incidents of this type, the FAC announced it would 
conduct anti-narcotics operations in the field with military air and troop 
support. To assist the FAC and provide it with greater military and 
intelligence capabilities, the U.S. agreed to renovate eight to ten FAC 
Bell 206 helicopters so that the FAC would have an independent air support 
capability. 


In addition to the FAC, the Venezuelan Navy and Coast Guard have 
recently initiated sweeps directed at intercepting narcotics traffickers 
along the Venezuelan coast and rivers. Venezuelan maritime units have also 
participated in coordinated interdiction operations with U.S. Coast Guard 
cutters operating in the region. 
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A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 


Venezuelan enforcement agencies do not pool their intelligence on 
narcotics. Nevertheless, the GOV has cooperated extensively in regional 
drug interdiction operations, as well as with the Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA) in suppressing the flow of narcotics to the U.S. 


In January 1988, the U.S. Embassy in Caracas established a Narcotics 
Assistance Unit (NAU) to coordinate Embassy narcotics activities and assist 
Venezuelan enforcement agencies involved in anti-narcotics operations. 


With U.S. assistance, the Venezuelan National Guard will significantly 
improve its internal communications and transportation capabilities in 
1988. These efforts should permit expanded interdiction and other 
enforcement operations in the country. 





A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The GOV remains concerned about the perceived weakness of the judicial 
system in prosecuting alleged drug traffickers. A judge was recently 
prosecuted for releasing seven suspected narcotics traffickers in return 
for a bribe. Judicial reform has since become a priority of the GOV. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





National statistics on narcotics abuse do not exist; consequently, 
Venezuelan authorities do not know the magnitude of the domestic drug abuse 
problem. There are, however, a number of private foundations which are 
compiling statistics on the extent of narcotics abuse in Venezuela. 


B.l. Nature of [llicit Drug Production 





Marijuana is cultivated in the northwestern part of Venezuela along the 
Colombian border. It is suspected that Colombians are responsible for much 
of the marijuana and coca cultivations in the Venezuelan border region. A 
few coca base labs have been discovered in various parts of the country, 
including Caracas. These labs are usually small and rudimentary. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





The FAC, which leads the GOV interdiction effort, seized more drugs in 
1987 than in 1986. Better reporting accounts for some of the improvement, 
but the GOV as a whole must be credited with having intensified its 
campaign against traffickers. The following information was suppiied by 
the FAC. 











Year 1987 Year 1987 Year 1987 
Seizures: (kg) Eradication: (est) 

Cocaine 336 Marijuana plants 6,000,000 Arrests: 1,100 
Marijuana 8052 Marijuana seeds 7,000 Labs 

Basuco 141 Coca plants 50 ,000 Dismant led l 
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BELIZE 


A.l. Status of illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Belize's favorable climate and large areas of vacant, lightly policed 
land have made it a logical location for year-round marijuana cultivation. 
The country's geographic location provides easy access by air, land and sea 
to the United States. As a result, Belize has the potential to become a 
major producer of marijuana for the U.S. market and continues to be an 
important transshipment point for illicit narcotics. Marijuana is the only 
drug produced in Belize in significant quantities. 


In 1986, approximately three thousand hectares of marijuana were 
estimated to have been planted, with one thousand hectares’ under 
cultivation at any one time in various stages of growth. Three aerial 
eradication campaigns were successful in destroying an estimated eighty 
percent of the crop; however, traffickers still found it profitable to 
plant between spray operations and harvest partially grown plants in 
anticipation of operations. They also moved to more. inaccessible 
mountainous areas and cultivated smaller, better camouflaged fields. 


In 1987, the eradication strategy responded to changed growing patterns 
with more continuous, low-intensity spraying using a single Thrush aircraft 
and the same experienced pilots. This denied the traffickers the gap in 
spraying in which to replant or salvage a portion of their crops. The 
Belizean Government (GOB) was better able to support the continuous, 
low-intensity operations with its limited resources. In addition, 
utilizing the same pilots allowed them to develop expertise on marijuana 
growing areas and techniques. 


The low population density and light policing thac has _ favored 
marijuana cultivation also has facilitated marijuana smuggling. Light 
aircraft flying from the U.S. can enter Belizean airspace, land at remote 
airstrips, load up with marijuana, and depart with little chance of 
detection. Regular sea and overland shipments of winter vegetables, citrus 
and lumber, as well as private car and commercial air travel between the 
U.S. and Belize provide other channels for drug smuggling. There is 
growing evidence that Belizean traffickers are using these channels to 
transship cocaine. It is smuggled into Belize and put into the established 
marijuana smuggling channels. There are also reports of increasing 
involvement by foreigners in cocaine trafficking. 


There is no evidence that U.S. traffickers are laundering money through 
Belizean banks. Foreign currency accounts are strictly controlled, making 
laundering of large amounts of dollars difficult. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





In 1987, the U.S. assisted the in moving from an ad hoc program of 
periodic, intense marijuana spraying to a measured program of regular 
spraying. This strategy has reduced the gaps between eradication campaigns 
that traffickers were exploiting. The Air Wing of the Belize Defense Force 
now conducts all reconnaissance, plans spray sorties, and flies cover for 
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the sorties. Two mechanics of the Air Wing have been trained in 
maintenance on the Thrush aircraft and carry out normal servicing, 
eliminating the need for U.S.-contract mechanics. 


A 30-day helicopter operation was conducted in coordination with Thrush 
spraying operations in September-October 1987. This permitted use of 
Belizean police and military personnel for manual eradication of marijuana 
plants and for interdiction and disruption of smuggling routes, including 
the destruction of five clandestine airstrips. 


At the beginning of 1987, an estimated 1,100 hectares of marijuana were 
under cultivation. A two-week aerial re ~nnaissance completed November 13, 
1987, following the Thrush/helicopte: “ivations, located 55 hectares of 
marijuana and 62 seedbeds. Since thei mting has resumed. By the end 
of 1987, the level was estimated at on., <0 percent of the area which was 
under cultivation at the beginning of the year. To assist the Belizean 
police in attacking drug-related crime, particularly as traffickers move 
into cocaine, the British and U.S. Governments are cooperating with the GOB 
in establishing a Serious Crimes Squad (SCS) within the Belizean Police 
Force. The GOB will provide personnel and office facilities. The British 
will provide a police advisor and some transportation equipment. The U.S. 
will provide training and equipment. A United States-Belize agreement 
initiating U.S. Government support for the Serious Crime Squad was signed 
on August 21, 1987. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





Goals in 1988 are: 


l. To institute a regular program of aerial eradication and helicopter 
operations to sustain the successes of 1987. 


2. To complete the equipping and training of the Serious Crimes 
Squad. Personnel have been selected and the British Police advisor arrived 
in November. Uniforms, communications equipment, and vehicles have been 
delivered or are on order, and initial training by a DEA Mobile Training 
Team was conducted in January 1988. 


3. To develop an effective system of coordination between the DEA 
Guatemala City Country Office (GCCO) and the Belize National Police. Two 
additional DEA agents have been assigned to the GCCO, and the GOB has been 
assured that one will have continuing responsibility for Belize. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The Belizean legal system, based on the British model, is not geared to 
counter modern narcotics activities. Prison terms for drug convictions are 
not mandatory and fines are moderate. The absence of drug conspiracy laws 
makes conviction of leading traffickers difficult unless they are caught in 
the act. Government leaders recognize the deficiencies in the laws and are 
taking measures to give law enforcement agencies greater power to combat 
traffickers. In November, legislation was passed establishing a Security 
and Intelligence Service to improve intelligence cullection against 


' external and internal threats, including drug traffickers. More stringent 


laws and tougher sentencing have not been forthcoming, however. 
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The Belize National Police (BNP) have less than 509 officers to police 
an area larger than the state of Massachusetts. They have been hampered by 
inadequate communications and transportation equipment in fighting 
drug-related crime that is growing faster than enforcement capabilities. 
Nevertheless, tii BNP has had frequent successes as evidenced by 4/77 
arrests for drug offenses through the first 10 months of 1987 and the 
seizure of 3,400 kilos of processed marijuana and 21,368 marijuana plants. 


The BNP cooperates fully with U.S. law enforcement agencies, and 
cooperation will increase as the Serious Crimes Squad becomes operational 
and coordination improves. The GOB is very helpful in the extradition or 
expulsion of narcotics fugitives from Belize to the U.S. In 1987, Belize 
was one of the countries that participated in “Operation Want" conducted by 
the U.S. Marshals Service. To supplement the BNP, the Prime Minister has 
instructed the Belize Defense Force (BDF) to increase its anti-narcotics 
activities. The air wing of the BDF is the lead organization in the 
marijuana eradication program and BDF infantry personnel conduct sweeps and 
man roadblocks to interdict drug shipments. The BDF also provided much of 
the manpower for the 1987 helicopter operation. 


Low salaries make BNP and BDF personnel vulnerable to bribery; 
intimidation is also used against them and their families, particularly 
those living or working in remote areas. The GOB is aware of the danger of 
corruption and tries to guard against it. In 1987, one BDF officer and one 
non-commissioned officer were arrested on drug charges. 


B.1. Nature of [llicit Drug Production 





Marijuana is the only illicit drug produced in significant qu. tity. 
It is normally grown using the slash-and-burn technique of c. aring 
fields. A grower employed by a trafficker will hike into a remote ingle 
area, hack out a plot, burn the debris, and plant marijuana. Afte: the 
crop matures, he harvests and delivers it to the trafficker. 


The fields have traditionally been about a hectare in size, but the 
aerial eradication program is forcing growers to adopt countermeasures, 
such as intercropping with legitimate crops, camouflaging with palm fronds 
or nets, and planting under the jungle canopy at the edge of fields. All 
these tactics reduce yields and increase the work involved. 


B.2. Factors Affecting Production 





As noted, Belize's climate, location and low population density 
facilitate marijuana cultivation. Public attitudes are generally 
ambivalent toward marijuana growing. 


The sharp reduction of U.S. sugar import quotas in the last two years 
has had a serious effect on the cane growing area of northern Belize. 
Unlike some countries, much of the cane in Belize is grown by small 
holders. This farming element has turned increasingly to marijuana 
cultivation to survive, producing a more widespread involvement in and 
acceptance of marijuana trafficking in that region. Alternative crop 
programs have been slow to produce results and the farmer sees marijuana as 
his only cash alternative to sugar cane. 
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Concern is, however, increasing throughout the society over the power, 
influence and tactics of traffickers. Public opinion is being influenced 
by the regular public condemmation by senior government officiais of the 
corrupting influence of the traffickers, by the growing public awareness of 
the dangers of substance abuse through USAID-funded drug awareness 
campaigns, and through personai observation. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Results 





In 1987, Belize went from an estimated 1,100 hectares of marijuana 
under cultivation at the beginning of the year to 55 hectares in November, 
demonstrating that, with a combination of regular spraying and periodic 
helicopter operations, it is possible to control most of the marijuana 
production in Belize. These results, however, can only be sustained if 
eradication operations continue. A gap of more than 2-3 weeks provides the 
opening for traffickers to send their workers into the jungle to plant 


again. 


The Serious Crimes Squad is central to curbing narcotics trafficking. 
Traffickers control the marijuana trade in three ways: as employers of the 
cultivators, as buyers from independent growers, and as sellers to foreign 
buyers. Establishment of the Serious Crimes Squad , coupled with improving 
coordination between law enforcement agencies, should permit significant 
pressure on traffickers. In a small country such as Belize, successful 
arrests and prosecutions of major traffickers should have a discouraging 
effect on others. 


B.4. Methodology for Estimates 





The estimates for maximum achievable marijuana eradication are based on 
the results of the eradication program in 1987. The estimate for the 
impact of the SCS on trafficking is, by necessity, preliminary. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





A. Summary Table 





Year 1986 1987 1988 
Cannabis (ha) 

Cultivated 3030 1090° 1000° 
Eradicated 2425 870” 800 
Harvested 605 220 200 
Yield (mt) 180 200° 550 
Loss Factor (mt 52) 10° 10 30 
Consumed in Country (mt) 10 10 10 
Exported to U.S. (mt, 85%) 140 150 465 
Exported Elsewhere (mt) 20 30 45 


*Down sharply from 1987 INCSR estimate 
due to change in eradication strategy 
"Figure based on actual eradication results 
“910 kg/ha 
“Assumes adequate resources to continue eradication program 
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B. Data Table 
Year 1989-1988 =—s«1987 1986 = 1985 
Caanabis 
Gross Cultivation (ha) 800 1000° 1090° 3030 1220 
Gross Potential Prod (mt) 720 910 980 2760 1110 
Eradicated (ha) 640 800 870 2425 510 
Crops Eradicated (mt) 580 725 790 2200 465 
Net Cultivation (ha) 160 200 220 605 710 
Net Production (mt) 145 180 200 550 645 
Seizures (mt) -- -- 25 5 3” 
Arrests: 
Nationais -- -- 375 353 327 
Foreigners -- -- 102 114 -- 
Consumption (mt) 10 10 10 10 10 
Users (thousands) 10 10 10 10 10 
"Estimate 


"Includes plants manually destroyed in fields 
“No figures are available on consumption; rough estimate only. 


E.1. Resource Estimates 





Based on the cost of the aerial eradication program in FY87, it is 
believed that $900,000 will be required to conduct the twenty-six weeks of 
aerial marijuana eradication proposed for FY88. This would be supplemented 
by two 30-day periods of helicopter operations funded by INM. The $350,000 
in U.S. support -obligated in FY8/, coupled with the British contribution, 
should be sufficient to equip and train the Serious Crimes Squad in FY88. 
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COSTA RICA 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Approximately three hundred hectares of marijuana are estimated to be 
grown in Costa Rica annually. The country is also traversed by Colombians 
and others transporting cocaine to the United States. No other drugs have 
been detected in Costa Rica om a regular basis. In the future, it is 
possible that Costa Rica may become a site for the production of cocaine as 
pressures on producers in South America cause them to redirect activities. 


No cocaine labs were discovered in 1987. The primary cocaine-related 
problem is transportation of the drug from South America to the United 
States. Cocaine seizures in 1987 were the highest recorded to date and can 
be expected to increase. It is difficult to estimate the precise amount of 
cocaine transiting Costa Rica. Best estimates range from a iow of six 
metric tons to a high of twelve metric tons. Most cocaine is probably 
transported through Costa Rica by private plane, although couriers also 
transit the country’s international airport carrying between one-half and 
two kilos. A shipment mechanism increasingly used is the concealment of 
cocaine in sea-borne shipments of legitimate bulk cargo, the highest 
incidence being in perishables (fruits, vegetables, frozen foods). 


Cannabis is primarily cultivated in the Atlantic Coast province of 
Limon, although secondary growing areas ‘ave been reported in the Pacific 


Coast provinces of Puntarenas and anacaste. Marijuana hectarage 
eradicated in 1987 more than doubled ove the totals of recent years. This 
may indicate that more cultivation | s taken place than previously 


estimated; consequently, cultivation figures for 1988 and beyond have been 
adjusted accordingly. In-country processing of marijuana is rudimentary. 
Sea shipments are the most heavily used means of transport. Although there 
are no reliable figures on the amount of marijuana exported to the U.S., 
local officials believe that, based on their estimates of domestic 
consumption, as much as 75 percent may be exported. 


Few Costa Ricans are major players in cocaine trafficking; it is 
dominated by Colombians, Mexicans, Cuban-Americans, other U.S. citizens and 
Venezuelans. Costa Ricans are primarily involved in marijuana production. 


Costa Rica is not considered a major money laundering country because 
it lacks a significant number of offshore banks, a traditional element of 
this kind of activity. There was, however, a recent case where $11 million 
were funneled through Costa Rican banks to Panama. 


A.2. Accomplishment in 1987 





The single most impressive Government of Costa Rica (GOCR) 
accomplishment in 1987 was a case involving the seizure of 500 kilograms of 
cocaine. In this case, the Judicial Police (OIJ) arrested 14 defendants 
(five Americans, seven Costa Ricans, two Colombians). Although reports of 
cocaine labs continued, no verified lab activity was discovered in 1987. 
The Ministry of Government's Office of Intelligence and Investigation of 
Narcotics (DIEI) has started to follow-up on DEA-provided chemical leads. 
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In 1987, the majority of international cases were initiated and 
developed by the OIlJ. This agency, together with the chief Costa Rican 
prosecutor, made some significant advances with several cases using 
DEA-supplied evidence. 


In November 1987, the Costa Rican Coast Guard conducted joint 
operations off the Pacific Coast with the U.S. Coast Guard. They detected 
169 vessels (seven of which were on the suspect vessel list) and boarded 30 
of these. The Air Section of the Public Security Ministry flew 68 hours in 
support of this operation and detected 11/7 vessels. Although no drugs were 
seized, the operation was part of an effort to check the close-to-shore 
route on the Pacific Coast. In July and August i987, the Rural Guard 
sponsored a deployment for training exercise with the U.S. Seventh Special 
Forces Unit. It involved some 50 members of the Rural Guard tasked with 
narcotics responsibilities. 


In 1987, INM continued to provide freeze-dried field rations for use by 
police in marijuana eradication operations. These rations improved the 
police's ability to engage in operations in remote areas. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 


——_—$——— 





The government does not have a centralized “general staff" in the war 
against drugs even though the various GOCR agencies tasked with narcotics 
control generally carry out their responsibilities with enthusiasm. 
Development of multi-agency ans and programs therefore has been 
non-existent. To date, the Gov -nment of Costa Rica has taken no action on 
a proposal to consolidate enfor ment in one agency. 


In 1988, INM funding shoul: assist the GOCR (principally the OIJ) in 
improving its anti-narcotics eft rts. The Ministry of Public Security has 
requested “backpack” chemica) eradication units. Joint maritime 
interdiction operations will be conducted with the U. S. Coast Guard in a 
continuing effort to check illicit drug transit activity. 


Costa Rica's statutory authority to combat traffickers should improve 
with the assistance of pending legislation that greatly broadens the 
government's authority to seize the goods and assets of traffickers. This 
legislation would also provide penalties for money laundering and precursor 
chemical trafficking and allow courts to plea-bargain with defendants. The 
GOCR announced in early 1988 that the new legislation would be a priority 
item in the current Legislative Assembly session. This does not guarantee 
an early passage, however. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The GOCR's ability to control drug production and trafficking is 
limited by a lack of resources. The Rural Guard, for example, has a total 
of only 4,500 men spread throughout the country in small posts. These 
posts lack the communication and transportation resources necessary to 
monitor effectively drug trafficking in their areas. 
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Costa Rica has a respected and independent judiciary whi-l regularly 
hears drug cases with few indications of bribery or intimidation. 
Gversight of Costa Rican narcotics control is vested in the first Vice 
President's office, although day-to-day operations are carried out by 
several different agencies. The primary agencies are: the OIJ, an agency 
of the Judicial Branch; the Ministry of Government's Narcotics Unit and its 
Rural Guard; and the Ministry of Public Security’s Narcotics Unit. 
Coordination among the agencies involved is often difficult. Despite 
inadequate resources, they carry out tneir tasks with dedication. The OlJ, 
however, is generaily regarded as the most effective. Corruption within 
the police does not appear to be a major problem even though individual 
occurrences of bribery have been reported. The potential for bribery 
exists because of low salaries paid to narcotics police outside of the OIJ. 


A new bilateral extradition treaty, which would improve narcotics law 
enforcement, is facing serious constitutional objections among some members 
of the Costa Rican legislature. As a result, prospects for early 
ratification of the 1982 treaty are doubtful. 


A.5 Drug Abuse Prevention and Treatment 





Costa Rican drug abuse prevention and treatment programs are in their 
formative stages and there is a debate within the country on how best to 
proceed. One of the few drug treatment centers in Costa Rica is the 
“creative home” center, which relies on the concept of providing some order 
and discipline in the lives of the individual abuser. The centers are 
staffed by former drug abusers. The Institute for Alcoholism and Chemical 
Dependency (IASA), a relatively recent government creation, has started 
work on a survey of substance abuse (not yet completed) and has conducted 
some traising for specialists in the area. The IASA will eventually 
coordinate all public and private educational efforts. 


B.1l. Nature of Illicit Drug Production 





Costa Rica's involvement in illicit drug production is primarily 
limited to marijuana cultivation. It is essentially a small-enterprise 
operation, typically carried out by individual growers for whom marijuana 
is a significant cash crop. 


B.z. Factors Affecting Production 





Costa Rica's climate and geography are well-suited to cannabis culti- 
vation. Transportation systems are sufficiently developed to allow growers 
farm-to-market roads. Economic hardship has favored marijuana production 
by enticing some farmers, especially in the Talamanca mountain range, to 
enter the drug trade as a way to support their families. On the other 
hand, Costa Rica's law-abiding tradition generally serves to support the 
police in their efforts to control the drug trade. Public consciousness is 
fairly high and editorials and articles attacking the drug trade appear on 
a regular basis. 
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B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





The GOCR has adopted an uggressive strategy of eradicating as much 
marijuana cultivation as its resources allow. This policy resulted ia a 
major increase in eradication--180 hectares in 1987, up from 70 in 1986. 


B.4. Methodology for Estimates 





Many of the statistics below are official and reliable, e.g., arrests, 
seizures, etc., although they are incomplete for 1987. Statistics on 
cultivation and net production are extremely difficult to estimate, 
however, and represent the best estimates based on consultations with GOCR 
officials and DEA. These indicate that estimates on marijuana cultivation 
have increased from previous years. The upward revisions are a result of 
the increased eradication totals of the GOCK and the assumption that an 
unknown, but significant portion of total cultivation was not eradicated. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





A. Summary Table 





Year 1989 1988 «1987 1986 1 98S 
Cannabis: 

Cultivated (ha) 300 300 300 145 135 
Eradicated (ha) 225 225 180 70 45 
Harvested (ha) 75 75 120 75 90 
Gross Yield (1.25 mt/ha) 95 95 i50 95 115 
Loss Factor (mt) 4.7 4.7 7.4 4.4 5.7 
Seized (mt) n/a n/a 25 25 -)- 
Consumed in Country (mt) 39 39 38 25 2 
Exported to U.S. (mt) n/a n/a 80 40 85 


B. Data Table 








Year 1989 1988 1987 1986 1985 
Cannabis: 

Gross Cultivation (ha) 300 300 300 145 135 
Gross Potential Prod. (mt) 375 375 375 180 170 
Cultivation Eradicated (ha) 225 225 180 70 45 
Crops Eradicated (mt) 280 280 225 90* 55* 
Net Cultivation (ha) 75 75 120 70 90 
Net Production (mt) 95 95 150 90 115 
Seizures: 

Cocaine (kg) 625 625 603 492 141 
Cannabis (mt) n/a n/a 25 25 0 
Arrests: 

Nationals 1,900 1,900 1,611 1,914 1,000 
Foreigners 120 120 87 100 60 
Domestic ° 

Consumption: 

Cannabis (mt) 39 39 38 25 25 
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*A more realistic formula is being used this year to compute metric tons 
per hectare. This has entailed adjustments in these prior years figures. 


E.l. Resource Estimates 





In FY 1987, two-thirds of INM assistance was provided to the OIJ for 
vehicles and much needed office equipment. In addition to continued 
support to the OIJ, resources should also be directed to the Ministry of 
Public Security, especially the Air and Coest Guard Sections for 
interdiction purposes, and to the Ministry of Government's Narcotics and 
Rural Guard units for investigation and interdiction activities. 
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GUATEMALA 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Guatemala is both a transit area for South American cocaine bound for 
the United States and a producer of opium poppy and marijuana. DEA 
estimates that several large shipments of cocaine HCL totalling 
approximately ten metric tons transited Guatemala in 1987. Although 
cocaine is generally smuggled ir small quantities on commercial aircraft, 
Guatemala is primarily a refueling stop for private planes and vessels 
transporting cocaine from South America to the United States. A _ small 
quantity of cocaine HCL, probably about 600 kg annually, is manufactured in 
Guatemala from imported coca paste and exported primarily to the U.S.. 


Opium production is concentrated in the mountain regions of western 
Guatemala adjacent to the Mexican border. Although raw cpium is smuggled 
to Mexico for processing, there is no evidence of Guatemalan manufacture of 
heroin or morphine. Opium poppy cultivation is estimated to have expanded 
in 1987 to at least 300 hectares under cultivation. A program is underway 
to eradicate poppy through chemical spraying. 


Although marijuana is cultivated throughout the country, the most 
important producing area is the northern Department of Peten, adjacent to 
the border with Belize and Mexico. Most of the marijuana produced is 
destined for the U.S. market via light aircraft from clandestine 
airstrips. Some of the marijuana also transits Mexico or Belize en route 
to the U.S. Estimates of marijuana cultivation are speculative, but may 
total 325 hectares and is probably increasing. INM has supported a 
herbicidal eradication program. 


Based on information available at this time, Guatemala does not appear 
to be a significant money laundering country. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





A civilian government assumed power in 1986. Consequently, the primary 
responsibility for control of marcotics production and trafficking now 
rests with a poorly trained and equipped police force. While U.S. 
Government and other international assistance has helped upgrade police 
capabilities with new equipment and training programs, enforcement agencies 
still have very limited resources. Notwithstanding these handicaps, 
Guatemala has undertaken an extensive anti-narcotics program which produced 
very positive results in 1987. 


In September 1987, acting on DEA intelligence, Guatemalan military and 
police authorities seized 2,408 kilograms of cocaine HCL on board a vessel 
in Guatemalan waters. The cocaine seizure, which ranks among the largest 
in history, was en route to the United States. Starting in July 1987, a 
roadblock interdiction program was initiated in Guatemala with forty police 
officers from the Treasury and National Police. There were several small 
seizures of cocaine and several large seizures of marijuana. Some 
intelligence indicates the operation deterred the transit of drugs across 
Guatemala. 
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From April to June 1987, INM aircraft and personnel cooperated with 
Guatemalan authorities in carrying out a pilot aerial eradication campaign 
using the herbicide glyphosate against opium poppy and marijuana 
cultivations. Excellent support was provided by Guatemalan police and 
military units. The Guatemalan Treasury Police (Hacienda) continued a 
manual campaign to eradicate opium and marijuana cultivations. The Army, 
in the course of its separate operations, also destroyed an unknown 
quantity of opium poppy and marijuana cultivations. A partial visual 
aerial survey, carried out in November 1987, located 354 opium poppy fields 
comprising about 300 hectares of cultivation. This survey was cut short 
due to priority requirements for aircraft in other countries. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





Guatemalan plans for 1988 include: (lL) additional joint aerial 
spraying operations to eradicate opium poppy and marijuana plantations, 
(2) a U.S.-assisted public awareness and education campaign to help offset 
inaccurate adverse publicity concerning herbicide eradication, (3) a more 
mobile and better equipped manual eradication program, (4) improved 
National Police investigative ability through U.S.-provided equipment and 
training, and (5) additional visual aerial surveys to locate narcotic crop 
cultivation and to develop more accurate estimates of the extent of the 
narcotics problem. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The independent judiciary created by the 1985 Constitution is still 
weak, but the quality of appointees has been excellent. A comprehefsive 
effort to improve the performance of the legal system is underway, however, 
Guatemala receives international assistance from the U.S. and other donors; 
consequently, improvements in the administration of justice can be expected 
over time. At present, enforcement of narcotics and most -other statutes is 
weak and lower courts are susceptible to corruption and threats. 


The principal enforcement agencies are the National Police and the 
Treasury Police. While the police forces are seriously undermanned, poorly 
equipped and trained and deficient in resources, Guatemala places a high 
priority on improving their quality. The 40-50 person Narcotics Squad of 
the National Police is responsible for most narcotics investigations, 
arrests, and seizures. The Treasury Police remains the most effective 
agency egainst drug cultivation. While the Guatemalan Customs Service does 
not have investigative authority, its regulatory functions do contribute to 
narcotics interdiction, especially at the international airport. 


The U.S. has a long-standing extradition treaty with Guatemala and one 
narcotics-related extradition request by the U.S. Government is now under 
consideration. Guatemala is a party to the 1961 Single Convention on 
Narcotics, the 1972 Amendment to that Convention, and the 1971 Convention 
on Psychotropic Substances. 








A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





The drugs most commonly consumed in Guatemala are inhalants and 


-alcohol; however, there is growing concern about abuse of cocaine and 


marijuana. In 1987, the Government's Anti-Narcotics Committee estimated 
that 15 percent of youths between ten and 15 years of age and 30 percent of 
youths between 15 and 20 years of age used drugs. Inhalants are a serious 
drug problem among low-income urban adolescents. Cocaine and marijuana are 
primarily consumed by middle and upper income groups. 


B.l1. The Nature of [Illicit Drug Production 





Narcotics production is confined mainly to remote areas without strong 
government presence. The stimulus for drug production comes primarily from 
traffickers in Belize and Mexico who purchase most Guatemalan crops. 
Members of hard-pressed guerrilla groups in Guatemala may also derive a 
portion of their resources directly or indirectly from trafficking. It 
should be noted that Guatemala has the potential to become a major producer 
of opium and marijuana, and there is evidence of involvement by Guatemalans 
in international trafficking. Corruption associated with narcotics 
trafficking is increasing. 


B.2. Factors Affecting Production 





A large percentage of Guatemalans outside of major cities are 
subsistence farmers with little cash income. Narcotic crops are attractive 
alternatives. Almost one-half of the population belongs to indigenous 
groups, does not speak Spanish, and is isolated from the cultural and 
economic mainstream. 


Public perception of the narcotics problem has _ increased. Public 
Opinion polls show that parents believe that unemployment and drugs are the 
most serious problems facing Guatemalan youth. Nevertheless, herbicide 
eradication of opium poppy and marijuana in 1987 attracted criticism due to 
inaccurate news stories, opposition from international groups, and the 
Guatemalan media. Many media reports were, however, erroneous or 
exaggerated. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





U.S. officials have Limited information regarding the total size and 
trends in drug cultivation. Criminal elements in neighboring Mexico and 
Belize encourage and assist Guatemalan cultivation. The Guatemalan 
Government has not developed statistics on cultivation and production nor 
established goals for eradication. In spite of these uncertainties, U.S. 
officials estimate that drug crop production may continue to increase but 
that the total number of hectares eradicated will also increase. 


B.4. Methodology for Estimates 





The following assumptions have been made in order to calculate maximum 
achievable reductions: (1) the Governments of Guatemala and the U.S. will 


‘gupport at least two aerial eradication operations annually; (2) U.S. 
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assistance will be available to support the continuing program of the 
Treasury Police to eradicate narcotics crops by hand; and (3) the acreage 
devoted to marcotics crops will not increase substantially over the 
previous year. It is expected that eradication missicns in 1988 may 
discourage some potential producers from planting opium and marijuana in 
1989. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





A. Summary Tables 








Year 1989-1988 «1987 1986 = 1985 
Cannabis ° 
Cultivated (ha) 300 325 325 275 225 
Eradicated (ha) 150 125 70 25 10 
Harvested )ha) 150 200 255 250 215 
Cannabis Yield (mt) 150 200 255 250 215 
Loss Factor (52%) . 10 13 l 10 
Consumed in Country (mt) 12 ll 10 LO 10 
Seized (mt) 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.% 
Exported to U.S. (852%) 108 150 195 190 165 
Exported Elsewhere (152%) 19 26 35 35 30 
Opium 

Cultivated (ha) 275 300 300 250 225 
Eradicated (ha) 125 100 65 25 15 
Harvested (ha) 150 200 240 230 210 
Opium Yield (mt) Los 2.0 2.40 2.30 2.1 
Loss Factor (52) wl wl 1 1 » | 
Consumed in Country (mt) -0- -0- -0- -0- -0- 
Seized (mt) -0- -0- -0- -0- -0- 
Exported to U.S. (mt) -0- -0- -0- -0- -0- 
Exported to Mexico (mt) | L.4 1.9 2.3 2.2 2.0 
Heroin Produced -0- -0- -0- -0- -0- 


‘Much of the raw opium exported to Mexico for refining is subsequently 
re-exported to the United States. 


B. Data Tables 











Year 1989 1988 1987 1986 1985 
Gross Cultivation (ha) 

Opium 275 300 300 250 225 
Cannabis 300 325 325 275 225 
Gross Poten. Prod. (mt) ' 

Opium 2.75 3.0 3.0 2.5 2.25 
Cannabis 300 325 325 275 225 


























Year 1989 1988 1987 1986 1985 
Eradicated (ha) 

Opium 125 100 65 25 L5 
Cannabis 150 125 70 25 10 
Eradicated (mt) 

Opium 1.25 1.00 -65 25 AS 
Cannabis 150 125 70 25 10 
Net Cultivation (ha) 

Opium 150 200 240 230 210 
Cannabis 150 200 255 250 ; 215 
Net Production (mt) 

Opium 1.5 2.0 2.4 Ze  - 
Cannabis 150 200 255 250 215 
Seizures (mt) 

Cannabis 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.4 -0- 
Cocaine el = | a I -0- 
Opium -0- -0- -0- -0- -0- 


Production estimates are: (a) one metric ton of cannabis per hectare; 
and (b) ten kg of raw opium per hectare. 


E.l. Resource Estimates 





INM narcotics control assistance to Guatemala totalled $347,500 in FY 
1987. It is expected that in FY 1988 the program will continue at a 
similar level. 
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HONDURAS 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Three important cocaine seizures in 1986-87 have established that 
Honduras is being used as a transfer point for shipments from Colombia to 
the United States. In October 1986, a small plane with 850 kg of cocaine 
on board was forced down by the Honduran Air Force. The flight had 
originated in Colombia and the cargo was to be delivered to unknown parties 
at a clandestine airstrip, presumably to be shipped to the United States. 
In July 1987 Customs officials in Miami, Florida discovered a 2,268 kg 
shipment of cocaine in a container of Honduran plantains. In November 1987 
Customs authorities in Fort Lauderdale, Florida found 3,629 kg of Colombian 
cocaine in shipments of wood products from Honduras. Investigations of 
these separate trafficking networks by U.S. Customs, DEA and Honduran 
authorities have revealed that those involved were primarily U.S. citizens, 
U.S. resident aliens or Colombian nationals. 


In the late 1970's and early 1980's, Honduran citizen Juan Ramon Matta 
Ballesteros established himself as a major trafficker working out of 
Colombia and Mexico. Matta was a fugitive from Honduran law and avoided 
the country from 1977 until April 1986. He is believed to have continued 
trafficking since his return to Honduras, but there is no documentation of 
his involvement in the drug trade. 


Honduras is attractive to narcotics transshippers. It is not a 
significant producing country and its exports are normally not suspect. It 
lies about halfway between Colombia and the southeastern U.S., and is one 
of the least densely populated Central American countries. Finally, 
Honduras has a number of remote dirt airstrios, a long, loosely guarded 
Caribbean coastline, and poorly policed Bay Islands in the Caribbean. 


Neither opium poppies nor coca plants are cultivated in Honduras. The 
country does not host any '.nown illegal narcotic processing facilities, nor 
does it manufacture controlled substances which are svbject to abuse. 
Marijuana is apparently grown on a small scale, in different areas of the 
country, but i®s potency is low, Limiting its appeal to exporters. Until 
recently it was believed that local production was consumed entirely within 
the country. This assessment, however, is being reconsidered since police 
found and destroyed a six acre marijuana plantation in late 1986. 
Apparently, the field had been planted at the urging of a Belizean who is 
known to ship marijuana to the U.S. There have been no important seizures 
of Honduran-origin marijuana in the U.S. 


There are no indications that Honduras is used for laundering of 
narcotics profits. 


A.2. Accowriishments in 1987 





In light of evidence that Honduras is increasingly being used as a 
narcotics transshipment point, the Government of Honduras (GOH) has taken 
steps to increase cooperative efforts with the U.S. Senior GOH officials 
requested the establishment of a DEA office, which will be accomplished in 
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early 1988. Meanwhile, DEA personnel conducting investigations in Honduras 
have received a high level of cooperation. 


The Honduran Navy, for the first time, has engaged in joint “sweeps” 
with the U.S. Coast Guard. Three of these exercises in 1987 denied to 
smugglers the waters off the country’s north coast. Am operation in 
November 1987 resulted in the capture of a boat with 15 tons of marijuana 
on board. More importantly, the Honduran Navy acquired training in search 
and boarding techniques, and adopted a year-round policy of aggressively 
seeking out possiole narcotics-carrying vessels. Acting on its own, the 
Navy seized one smuggling vessel in 1987 and detained several others. 


The Honduran merchant marine has tightened up formerly § lax 
registration and inspection procedures to reduce the use of a Honduran flag 
of convenience by smugglers. Currently before the Honduran Congress is a 
new merchant marine law that will further refine the registration and 
inspection process. 


The Honduran Air Force has continued efforts to deny airspace to 
smugglers even though it is hampered by large gaps in its radar net. On 
March 9, 1987, the Air Force intercepted a DC-3 which was éventually shot 
down after taking evasive action and refusing orders to land. Subsequent 
investigation indicated that, although no evidence of narcotics was found, 
the plane had been modified for smuggling and had come to Honduras from 
Colombia. ; 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





In 1988, the Government of Honduras plans to establish a special 
Narcotics Task Force to improve law enforcement. The GOH is requesting 
U.S. assistance to train and equip the force, which should be operational 
by May. This unit should enhance Honduras’ ability to detect 
transshipments and result in significant increases in seizures. 


A visual aerial marijuana survey has been contracted by INM. This will 
be the first systematic effort to determine if Honduras is producing 
marijuana in sufficient quantity for export. In the event of a positive 
determination, this survey will help pinpoint plantations for destruction. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





Honduran law mandates lengthy prison terms for those who possess, 
manufacture, process, distribute, sell or ship narcotic, psychotropic or 
harmful drugs. Fines for such offenses are modest, however, and the law 
generally does not provide for confiscation of the property of 
narcotraffickers. The GOH feels that the inability to touch the profits of 
traffickers impairs enforcement efforts. Thus, in order to encourage 
effective law enforcement, there are plans to change the law by introducing 
stringent legislation in 1988. 


Law enforcement has been further hampered by the lack of a 
well-trained, effective narcotics police. At present, investigations are 
conducted by the Narcotics Division of the National Investigations 
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Department (Detective Police). This unit consists of about thirty men 
nationwide. Most of these men are assigned to the two largest cities, 
Tegucigalpa and San Pedro Sula. The training and orientation of this unit 
is directed towards detecting and halting local consumption. At present, 
the force does not have the equipment and preparation necessary to operate 
effectively against sophisticated, well-financed transshippers. As noted 
in Section A.3., there is a program underway to set up a special force to 
deal with the latter problen. 


B.l. Nature of [Illicit Drug Production 





Marijuanz is the only controlled substance produced in Honduras at the 
present time. Marijuana has been found in small plots, usually in remote 
areas throughout the country. The “few larger (1-6 acres) marijuana fields 
have been discovered in the Merendon Mountains near Guatemala, or close to 
the northern ports of La Ceiba and Puerto Cortes. There are no reliable 
estimates for marijuana production. The crop yield is believed to be 


modest. 


C.1l. Statistical Tables 





Not applicable. 


E.1. Resource Estimates 





As noted above, Honduras is not a narcotics producing country. There 
is no U.S. Government-financed eradication program nor is the need for one 
foreseen in the near term. 
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MEXICO 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Mexico is a major producer of cannabis and opium poppy and continues to 
be the largest single-country source of the heroin and marijuana available 
in the United States. U.S. officials estimate that in 1987, net Mexican 
production totaled 6,550 metric tons of marijuana (as compared to 4,000 to 
6,000 metric tons in 1986) and 45 to 55 metric tons of heroin (as compared 
to 35 tc 50 metric tons in 1986). U.S. officials report that the levels of 
U.S. bound cocaine transiting Mexico have significantly increased, and that 
Mexico represents a major transit point for cocaine from South America. 

Mexico's marcotics control program includes aerial and manual 
eradication activities, interdiction of narcotics shipments, bilateral law 
enforcement directed at curtailing trafficker operations, military 
involvement in marcotics eradication, and efforts to increase public 
awareness of the serious threat posed to society by traffickers and drug 
abuse. Government of Mexico (GOM) law enforcement agencies cooperated on 
many occasions with DEA, U.S. Customs and other U.S. agencies in 1987. 
They have used DEA-provided information to locate and destroy large 
marijuana and opium plantations. 


The GOM Permanent Campaign Against Narcotics Trafficking is administered 
by the Attorney General's Office (PGR). The aerial eradication program 
represents the single most effective means of lessening the availability of 
drugs in the United States and Mexico. While aircraft availability and 
utilization problems remain, the PGR has increased the size of its aerial 
eradication fleet and taxen measures to improve the efficiency of its 
anti-narcotics operations. Despite severe domestic economic problems, the 
GOM has dedicated an increasingly large percentage of its budget to combat 
narcotics trafficking. The PGR budget for drug eradication programs jumped 
from $15.9 million in 1984 to $18.1 million in 1987. 


The Mexican military has become more involved in narcotics eradication 
and interdiction, and reports that more than 25,000 Army personnel (25 
percent of total troops) were engaged full-time in manual eradication. The 
Mexican military purchased 12 new helicopters in 1987 to transport troops 
engaged in anti-narcotics efforts. The Mexican Army has reported it 
manually eradicated 6,028 hectares of opium poppy and 10,000 hectares of 
marijuana during the first ten months of 1987. U.S. officials are unable 
to verify the military's eradication claims, which equal or exceed U.S. 
estimates of total cultivation. 


The Mexican Army has mounted several joint operations with the PGR to 
destroy drug fields in the states of Michoacan, Guerrero and Oaxaca. Since 
October 1986, the Mexican Navy has cooperated with the U.S. Coast Guard and 
other U.S. agencies in carrying out anti-drug efforts and has launched 
interdiction operations against suspected drug smugglers operating in 
Mexican territorial waters. The Mexican Navy, which has responsibility for 
eradication in some coastal areas, reported it destroyed 125 hectares of 
marijuana and confiscated 1,928 kg of cocaine from January-October 1987. 
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Seizures of cocaine and marijuana by U.S. Customs along the Southwest 
border in 1987 increased by truly alarming proportions over the levels 
seized in 1986. Mexico will continue to be a major producer of illicit 
narcotics for the foreseeable future. Its 2,000 mile border with the 
United States makes it a natural point of origin and transshipment to the 
U.S. Domestic economic problems, including widespread rural poverty, high 
rates of vnemployment and lack of job opportunities have created conditions 
permitting traffickers to co-opt farmers into cultivating highly lucrative 
narcotics crops. 


Senior Mexican officials recognize that the growing influence of 
narcotics trafficking organizations poses a threat to government 
authority. In November, Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) 
presidential candidate Carlos Salinas de Gortari stated that defeating 
narcotics trafficking is a national priority. The suppression of drug 
trafficking, he said, was necessary not only to avoid the undesirable drug 
consumption experienced in other nations but to avoid the transformation of 
Mexico from a transit and producer country to a consumer. In December, the 
president of the Mexican Supreme Court denounced narcotics trafficking as a 
factor in social and political instability. These remarks show greater 
official recognition that fighting narcotics promotes Mexican interests, 
and not just those of developed countries. Nonetheless, many Mexican 
officials continue to argue that drug consumption in the United States and 
other developed nations fuels Mexican drug production. Neither the media 
nor the general public seems to be fully aware of the magnitude of the 
threat to Mexico posed by narcotics trafficking and abuse. 


In the opinion of the U.S. Customs Service, the single most important 
factor which undermines effective and meaningful narcotics cooperation with 
Mexico is the level of official corruption within the Mexican government. 
Documented violations by Mexican law enforcement officials are becoming 
more prevalent. Customs’ Operation Saber is a continuing, multilateral 
investigation which has resulted in the identification and prosecution of 
Mexican officials who aid and abet narcotics trafficking in the U.S. by 
providing officiai protection and support to criminal narcotics trafficking 
organizations in Mexico. The investigation has included intensive 
debriefings of reliable sources of information, historical conspiracy 
investigations, and a very successful undercover sting. To date, twenty 
present or former Mexican Government officials (army, police and customs 
officers) have been arrested, indicted, or have been the subject of arrest 
warrants. Information gathered to date indicates significant levels of 
narcotics corruption on the part of Mexican officials. 


As in all countries in which drug traffickers operate, corruption 
exists in the Mexican government bureaucracy and many corrupt officials are 
not prosecuted. The GOM's commitment to fight the drug trade is undermined 
by the ability of traffickers to intimidate or corrupt law -enforcement 
officials. In October, for example, the Chihuahua State Attorney General 
announced that his office had begun investigations into the alleged 
involvement of five municipal presidents in narcotics activities. In 
various states, drug money bolsters weak economies by providing investment 
capital and employment, thereby discouraging serious government crackdowns 
against trafficking. 
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The de la Madrid Administration has developed some institutional 
measures to curb corruption by government officials. It created a 
Comptroller General's Office to oversee the conduct of government employees 
and established comptroller offices in various government agencies to 
receive complaints. A new code of public ethics was promulgated. These 
measures have probably curbed some abuses, especially compared tc the 
excesses during the past two administrations, but there is no indication 
that the level of narcotics-related corruption has diminished, either in 
absolute terms or in its impact on programs. 


Official protection of narcotics activities ranges from simply looking 
the other way to facilitating safe passage of drugs through customs or 
military/police checkpoints. The GOM has attempted to combat narcotics 
corruption. It will be difficult for the government to eliminate 
corruption unless there is a change in societal attitudes towards corrupt 
practices -- a long-term process. 


Narcoterrorism does not exist in the traditional sense of an alliance 
with leftist guerrillas. There is, however, violence against police and 
rival traffickers. Dryg-related rural violence also erupts sporadically 
when peasant farmers quarrel over cultivation rights. 


Mexico's drug traffickers have not resorted to the extreme intimidation 
tactics of their Colombian counterparts. However, last year a federal 
judge and an army commander were murdered, possibly by drug traffickers. 
Also, several PGR helicopters have been fired upon. Trafficker violence 
and intimidation could increase as they begin to feel more pressure. ° 


No data is available on the extent of money laundering in Mexico. 
Mexican banks, all but two of which are nationalized, do not provide 
information to the U.S. om their activities. Banking in Mexico is not 
viewed as attractive for large scale money laundering due to the difference 
in peso and dollar values and extreme fluctuations in the exchange rate. 
However, there are extensive trade and financial ties between the U.S. and 
Mexico and some reports indicate that money laundering of narcotics profits 
through investment in legitimate businesses is extensive. The Mexican 
Government is aware of this money laundering potential. Enforcement 
officials recently arrested a number of Mexican Customs officials, bankers 
and the head of a money laundering operation in Calexico, Baja California. 
However, Mexico does not have the investigative and prosecutorial resources 
to develop its own cases against money launderers. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





Mexican authorities arrested 9,800 persons for drug trafficking in 
1987. Nevertheless, Mexico needs to strengthen further its criminal 
justice system and enforce existing laws in order to carry cases from 
arrest through conviction to imprisonment. Mexican ‘<« enforcement 
officials lack experience in the collection and use of «idence. Mexico 
has no nation-wide criminal identification system, its forensic 
capabilities are out-dated, and police communications links are relatively 
ineffective. 
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Despite these problems, the Mexican Attorney General's Office has taken 
enforcement actions against several major drug trafficking organizations 
which had been supplying considerable amounts of narcotics to the United 
States. The most significant 1987 arrests include a number of Class I 
traffickers: Jaime Herrera Nevarez, Sr.; Jaime Herrera Nevarez, Jr.; 
Eduardo Nevarez Lopez; Ramiro Mireles Felix; Miguel Angel Batis Salcedo; 
Ignacio Bojorquez; and Fernando Martinez Garza. These organization heads 
and others were all arrested with other ring-members and remain in police 
custody awaiting trial. Jaime Herrera and son allegedly control an 
enormous heroin trafficking organization (up to 5,000 members) based in 
Durango, which has distribution networks in Chicago and California. 


In December, the U.S. and Mexican Attorneys General met in Ciudad 
Victoria, Mexico. At the meeting, the GOM committed itself to cooperate 
more formally with Operation Alliance. The GOM has agreed to plan joint 
operations in which each country will operate on its respective side of the 
border. Agreement was also reached on the exchange of a variety of 
important information on drug trafficking activities. Mexico, however, 
declined a proposal for the joint crewing of surveillance missions which 
would overfly both countries. 


Drug traffickers Rafael Caro Quintero, Ernesto Fonseca Carrillo and 
other defendants remain in prison while the GOM continues its prosecution 
against them for their involvement in the kidnapping and murder of DEA 
agent Enrique Camarena as well as drug-related charges. The Mexican 
judicial system calls for the presentation of written evidence rather than 
oral testimony. The prosecutions in the two major federal trials are 
complete, with all presentations submitted. Mexican law allots fixed 
amounts of time for defense attorneys to review the evidence and present a 
case. Because the GOM has presented vwoluminous evidence, the trial process 
has been lengthy. Delays are not unusual under the Mexican judicial 
system, where complex trials such as this involve numerous charges, 
delaying tactics by defense attorneys and much evidence. With few 
exceptions, under the Mexican judicial system the trial judge, rather than 
a jury, determines guilt and sets the punishment. Verdicts are not 
expected before the summer. In October 1987, Mexican authorities found two 
tunnels which ran from homes near the federal penitentiary to within 30 
meters of Caro Quintero’s cell. The tunnels are under 24-hour guard and an 
investigation continues. 


In the case regarding the arrest and torture of DEA agent Victor Cortez 
by Jalisco State Judicial Police, copies of sworn depositions made by 
Cortez have been given to Mexican authorities and judicial proceedings are 
in progress. Six former police officials are being prosecuted, while one 
of the policemen charged still eludes apprehension. 


Total opium poppy eradication in 1987 ranges from 14,574 fields (1,591 
hectares) based on monthly reports by the PGR Directorate of Reconnaissance 
and Verification (DIRVE) to the final adjusted figures presented by the PGR 
to the U.S. Embassy of 24,851 fields (2,528 hectares). Using this range of 
total number of fields eradicated together with the average field size of 
.076 hectares estimated by PGR photo-interpreters using the February 1986 
Mark Hurd aerial survey data, gives a range of 1,875 to 2,530 hectares, of 
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opium poppy eradicated in 1987. The final adjusted PGR total of marijuana 
eradicated in 1987 is 3,750 hectares. Neither cultivation nor field size 
data is as firm for marijuana as for opium poppy. 


In 1987 most of the crops were destroyed by aerially-applied 
herbicides. The PGR manually destroyed marijuana and opium plantations on 
its own and as part of joint PGR-Mexican Army sweeps in Guerrero, Michoacan 
and Oaxaca. The PGR also initiated a special project in the state of 
Michoacan in which federal and state government authorities are eradicating 
manually a particularly large marijuana crop with U.S.-supplied backpack 


sprayers. 


Operation Vanguard reported positive crop destruction rates of from 95 
to 99 percent. This eradication verification program, based on direct 
aerial observation, typically looks at 60 percent of the sprayed fields on 
a monthly basis. Flight coordinates are selected by the PGR's Office of 
Reconnaissance and Eradication Verification. On a number of occasions, 
that office ordered reconnaissance missions to verify the locations of 
possible drug fields based on DEA-provided information. 


Based on the PGR's adjusted eradication figures, the PGR reports that 
its ability to eradicate more drugs in 1987 was largely attributable to its 
1987 fall campaign strategic plan, based on extensive aerial reconnaissance 
indicating a wider distribution of drug fields than in past years. 
Although the more dispersed operations added to the logistical demand on 
personnel and equipment, the PGR decided to expand eradication operations 
from the traditional growing zones to all drug areas. According to the 
PGR, eradication coverage was directed to areas of highest field 
concentration, enabling the PGR to eradicate more crops even though PGR 
spray planes flew 12 percent fewer hours than in 1986. Ia mid-1987, the 
PGR added 12 new Bell 206 helicopters to expand and modernize its fleet, 
some units of which were purchased a decade ago. Two additional Bell 206's 
were purchased with insurance monies due the PGR from helicopter crashes. 
The PGR used them to replace helicopters down for maintenance, thus 
maintaining ten pairs of spray and support helicopters throughout the fall 


campaign. 


Mexican law enforcement autho: “ies and the military have increased 
their efforts to seize illicit drugs produced in or transiting through 
Mexico. Seizures of marijuana in 1987 were close to 400 metric tons, 
quadruple the amount captured in 1986. Seizures of heroin reached 350 kg 
-- well above the amount captured in 1986. In 1987, cocaine seizures 
increased dramatically to over 9,300 kg, up from 5,323 kg in 1986. 
DEA/Mexico has participated in post-seizure follow-on investigations in 
these cases. Some of the most significant cocaine seizures occurred in the 
past 100 days, including 2,268 kg seized in October near Tijuana. 


In 1987 GOM authorities dismantled eight illicit drug laboratories, 
several of which were discovered based on information provided by DEA/ 
Mexico. Labs found in Mexico are small, portable and usually located in 
remote areas, making their discovery difficult. The unsophisticated 
equipment used makes it difficult tc distinguish them from typical rural 
kitchens. Police will need better intelligence and logistical capabilities 
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to seize more heroin laboratories. DEA does not believe that Mexican 
cocaine refining is significant although several cocaine labs have been 
found, including a large lab in Hidalgo in December. It is too soon to 
know if the presence of this South American-operated cocaine conversion lab 
is an isolated occurrence or evidence of an emerging trend. 


Several evaluations of the PGR aerial eradication program were 
completed in 1987. The studies, including a major review by the General 
Accounting Office, have been used to identify areas for program 
improvement. These include aircraft maintenance, program management, and 
aircraft utilization. A major problem has been the decline in the rate of 
availability of aircraft for eradication missions, which fell from 77 
percent in 1982 to 65 percent in 1987. The reasons for the decline are 
many, including a larger number of aircraft to maintain in more locations 
and difficulties related to retaining an experienced maintenance staff. 


The U.S. Embassy and the PGR worked tcsgether in 1987 to correct 
maintenance and administrative deficiencies. The U.S.-funded aircraft 
maintenance contract that supports the aerial eradication fleet is being 
recompeted in 1988. The new contract will establish clear lines of 
authority over maintenance responsibilities, a principal deficiency of 
earlier versions. Until the new contract is in place, the current aviation 
maintenance contract has been extended through March 31, 1988. A draft 
Request for Proposal (RFP) from contractors will be available to 
prospective bidders in early 1988. The Embassy has also submitted to the 
GOM- a draft Letter of Agreement (LOA) to define in greater detail both 
governments’ obligations and expectations with respect to support for the 
PGR airfleet. 


The Embassy and PGR have worked together to refurbish and upgrade 
physical facilities and support equipment at selected PGR airbases to 
increase the overall effectiveness of eradication operations. NAU and PGR 
technical staff conducted field tests of herbicides and spray equipment to 
improve aerial spraying efficiency. The Embassy plans to increase its 
field presence in 1988 by hiring more advisors. 


A severe shortage of PGR pilots has developed over the past three years 
for a variety of reasons, including: resignations due to low salaries 
and/or personal reasons; job-related deaths and injuries; and dismissals 
for disciplinary causes. The ranks of PGR pilots diminished from 159 in 
1985 to just over 100 this year; the PGR needs about 150 pilots. In 
November, with INM financial assistance, the PGR mounted a three month 
training program to qualify 20 new Bell 206 pilots, 15 Bell 206 fumigation 
pilots and 5 Bell 212 fumigation pilots. The PGR has also raised pilots' 
wages, per diem rates and taken further steps, such as the imposition of 
contractual agreements/obligations, to retain both newly trained and 
experienced pilots. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, Timetables 





Increased liaison at all levels of law enforcement in Mexico is 
anticipated, with a view toward better cooperation in all areas. During 
1988, all FBI offices in the U.S. will devote increased attention to 
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drug-related operations emanating from Mexico. As a follow-on to the 
recent signing of a Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty, information will also 
be sought on any assets held by identified drug traffickers in the United 
States or Mexico. Attempts will be made to satisfy all requests for 
assistance from Mexican authorities pertaining to investigative efforts in 
the United States. When possible, professional training will be offered to 
Mexican law enforcement personnel. 


As in the past, with U.S. funding the PGR intends to contract the 
services of a U.S. company to assist in aviation maintenance. The U.S. 
Embassy will provide procedural guidance in the contractor selection 
process and fund the contract. The contractor will train PGR personnel, 
procure aircraft parts and overhaul/repair services, and provide technical 
consultation and advice within the scope of the contract. 


In 1987, the PGR assisted DEA in conducting ground truth missions to 
collect marijuana samples from illicit fields as part of Operation Vanguard 
in order to assess such factors as potential yield and potency. In 1988, 
DEA plans to expand this project to include opium poppy sampling. The PGR 
has promised to assign a rebuilt Bell 212 helicopter to support this and 
other Vanguard operations. , 


Under INM'S field support projects, the PGR will receive aviation fuel 
and herbicide and needed tools and equipment. Funds will also be used to 
refurbish/upgrade PGR air bases, maintain PGR vehicles assigned to the 
eradication campaign, train new helicopter pilots, and contract a U.S. 
company to fly a spring and fall aérial survey in Mexico. 


The NAU and the PGR are planning an aerial syrvey over part of the 
opium poppy growing region of Guerrero, covering areas not photographed 
during a similar mission in February 1986. As 1987 ended, final approval 
of the survey plan rested with the Ministry of Defense. INM and NAU are 
preparing a five-year aerial survey plan, under which, by June 1990, a 
total of three PGR aircraft will be outfitted for aerial survey work with 
INM funds. The plan will also provide information on the additional 
personnel, training and material resources that an enlarged program would 
require. 


Also in 1988, NAU will evaluate PGR requirements for new aircraft to 
carry out aerial eradication. Emphasis will be placed on achieving the 
proper mix of Bell 206 and Bell 212 helicopters for maximum advantage in 
attacking both opium poppy and marijuana. 


The Mexican Institute of Psychiatry and the Mexican Secretariat of 
Health are to complete a national drug use survey in 1988. INM has 
committed $150,000 of FY87 monies to help fund this survey, which is to 
assess the extent of illicit drug use in Mexico for use in planning drug 
abuse control strategies. In August, AID signed a grant agreement for 
$400,000 with a Mexican social agency in Ciudad Juarez. A pilot program -- 
which will be replicated in San Diego, major port cities, and Mexico City 
-- will be developed. Activities include conducting a household survey to 
assess the community's perception of the drug problem, to investigate 
reasons and attitudes that foment it, and to solicit grass roots ideas and 
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initiatives for combatting it. USIS is discussing with Sister Cities 
International and a Mexican agency planned projects on drug awareness 
funded by USIA. USIS is also the liaison agency for a San Diego 
institution working with Mexican groups in Tijuana and Mexico City. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The Mexican Constitution (Article 27) permits the government to 
confiscate and redistribute land not used for socially acceptable purposes, 
including lands used for drug crops. The GOM may confiscate the entire 
property, even if only a portion of it was dedicated to growing drug 
crops. During the De la Madrid Administration, the GOM has modified rules 
of criminal procedure to permit the preemptory seizure of drug traffickers’ 
property at the beginning of the legal process rather than at the end. 
These changes have permitted the GOM to confiscate real estate, personal 
property and financial assets acquired through  narcotics-related 
activities, even if such property is titled under the names of relatives or 
associates. While these provisions were applied selectively in 1987, as 
more Mexican prosecutors familiarize themselves with these procedures, we 
expect greater use in the future because the government benefits from 
assets seizures. In June 1987, a Mexican official reported to the Mexican 
Congress that the GOM had confiscated and redistributed 30,816 hectares of 
land on which drugs had been found. 


The United States Government and the GOM signed a Mutual Legal 
Assistance Treaty (MLAT) on December 9, 1987. The Mexican Senate ratified 
the MLAT on December 29. After ratification by the U.S. Senate, its 
implementation will promote closer bilateral cooperation on-~- criminal 
matters. : 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse in Mexico 





No accurate information is currently available on the extent of drug 
abuse in Mexico. Past drug surveys have focused on drug use among limited 
population sets, particularly high school and college students and patients 
in drug treatment programs. Drug t*eatment centers in Mexico mention that 
marijuana, which is cheap and widely available, is the most frequently 
abused drug, followed by the abuse of inhalants. Patterns of drug abuse 
vary by region. Northern Mexico appears to be most affected in the large 
border towns, with large cities such as Mexico City and Guadalajara, and 
resort regions such as Mazatlan reporting high levels of abuse. Youths 
between the ages of 18 and 24 represent the largest group of consumers. 
The abuse of heroin and cocaine does not appear to have emerged as a 
problem in Mexico, as the cost of these drugs is beyond the reach of the 
average Mexican. 


In quoting Secretariat of Education officials, the media have reported 
with increasing frequency that marijuana consumption is on the rise, 
particularly in schools. Reporting has changed from a year ago when the 
media faithfully reflected the official GOM view that consumption was a 
problem in the United States, not in Mexico. Private organizations now 
also privately admit to the existence of much higher levels of drug abuse 
throughout the country than many officials .acknowledge. 
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B.l. Nature of Illicit Drug Production 





Small scale farmers continue to produce most of the illegal opium poppy 
and marijuana. A few large organizations have controlled the processing 
and transportation of Mexican illegal narcotics for years. Traffickers 
have taught farmers advanced growing techniques involving the use of 
irrigation, improved seed, and fertilizer to increase yields, improve 
potency and to extend the growing season. They have tried to make aerial 
eradication more difficult by planting smaller fields in more remote areas, 
‘at high altitudes and in mountainous terrain. This effort has reduced the 
spraying effectiveness of the Bell 206 helicopters, the PGR's primary- spray 
aircraft. In addition, growers have responded to the aerial application of 
herbicide by immediately harvesting mature plants and washing the plants to 
remove the herbicide. When young plants are sprayed, growers move quickly 
to replant. 


In recent years, traffickers have encouraged the production of illicit 
crops in non-traditional growing areas, so that marijuana is now grown in 
virtually all parts of Mexico. Opium poppy -— traditionally grown 
primarily in the tri-state area of Sinaloa, Durango and Chihuahua -- is 
also now found in Guerrero, Chiapas, Oaxaca, Michoacan and Vera Cruz. 
Meanwhile, opium poppy fields in the traditional areas are becoming more 
highly concentrated; reports indicate that in several river canyons there 
were several large clusters, consisting of some 100 fields each. 


DEA believes that patterns of heroin production and trafficking have 
been changing. Farmers now process their own opium into-a less refined but 
more potent “black tar” heroin. Rising imports of Mexican black tar heroin 
with its high purity and low price represent a new and significant threat 
to the addict. A sharp increase in U.S. heroin-related hospital 
emergencies has been connected to its increased use. 


Marijuana is grown throughout the country. There is no evidence that 
Mexican farmers are cultivating the coca plant. 


B.2. Factors Affecting Production 





The Mexican economy continued to be plagued in 1987 by high inflation 
(158 percent), high domestic interest rates (over 200 percent at the end of 
the year) and a large public sector deficit. While the GDP grew by about 
one percent in 1987, real per capita income fell -- the fifth consecutive 
year that it has done so. An estimated 40 percent of the Mexican work 
force is either unemployed or underemployed. The minimum wage is low, 
slightly more than $3.00 per day. These conditions have led to the growth 
of an underground economy, and are conducive to production and trafficking 
in illegal drugs. 


Mexico is an industrialized country that produces some chemicals that 
are diverted to heroin production and refining. 
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B. 3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 


The GOM's declared objective continues to be elimination of opium poppy 
and marijuana cultivation throughout the nation -- a virtually impossible 
goal given Mexico's size, geography and the limits on available resources. 


Final adjusted PGR eradication totals indicate that in 1987 2,530 
hectares of opium poppy and 3,750 hectares of marijuana were destroyed. 
Based on these totals, it is estimated that the maximum reductions in 
illicit drug production which are achievable by the PGR in 1988 are 3,025 
hectares of opium poppy and 4,400 hectares of marijuana--a 20 per cent 
increase over 1987 results. Reductions anticipated for 1989 are 3,600 
hectares of opium and 4,840 hectares of marijuana. Last year, the U.S. 
Embassy in Mexicc unilaterally fixed 1987 eradication targets at 7,200 
hectares of marijuana and 4,160 hectares of opium poppy. The targets were 
premised on a number of what proved to be unrealistic assumptions, 
including the PGR's ability to maintain an average rate of aircraft 
availability of 80 percent for its airfleet and the presence in Mexico of 
six Turbo Thrush T-65 fixed-wing spray airplanes. In retrospect, those 
targets, which were 75 percent above 1985 results for opium poppy and 142 
percent above 1986 results for marijuana, were overly optimistic. The 
Embassy's basic assumptions were not met with respect to aircraft 
availability rates (only 68 percent) or with respect to the use of Turbo 
Thrush planes which no longer operate in Mexico. The shortfall in 
eradication results was also due in part to the continuing shortage of 
helicopter pilots. 


B.4. Methodology for Estimates 





U.S. officials anticipate the PGR will be able to eradicate 20 percent 
more hectares in 1988 than it did in 1987. Mexican officials have 
expressed their intention to improve future results but have not set 
numerical goals. In order to pave the way for better performance, the PGR 
and the Embassy have identified and implemented solutions to a number of 
problems that arose in 1987. Steps have deen taken to rebuild the PGR's 
pilot corps, to improve the performance of the PGR's maintenance 
operations, and to fortify operations support services. Correcting the 
pilot shortage through an intensive helicopter pilot training program 
should enable the PGR to fly more helicopters, raising the average number 
of spray craft operating simultaneously. We expect the PGR to increase its 
operational capacity by more than 40 percent. 


Weight reductions of illicit crops are based on a yield of one metric 
ton of opium for each 100 hectares of opium poppy and 1.13 metric tons of 
marijuana for each hectare of marijuana cultivation. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





There is no complete verifiable data base for narcotics production in 
Mexico. These statistics are the best estimates available. They do not 
include manual eradication by the Mexican military and thus are not wholly 
consistent with official GOM statistics that aggregate the results of the 
PGR's and the military's anti-narcotics campaigns. 
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A. Summary Tables | 
Year 1988 1987 
Opium Poppy | 
Cultivated (ha) 6,000 6 ,560-8 , 160 
Eradicated (ha) 3,025 1,875-2,530* 
Harvested (ha) 2,975 4 685-5 ,630 i 
Opium Yield (mt) 29 45-55 
Heroin Produced (mt) 2.9 4.5-5.5 
Heroin Seized in Country (mt) 0.05 0.03 
Heroin Exported to U.S. (mt) 2.2 4.47-5.97 
Cannabis 
Cultivated (ha) 9,000 9,000 | 
Eradicated (ha) 4,400 3,750 
Harvested (ha) 4,600 5,250 
Marijuana Yield (1.13mt/ha) 5,060 5, 960 | 
Loss Factor (10 percent) (mt) 505 595 
Marijuana Seized in Country (mt) 440 400 
Marijuana Consumed (mt) 100 100 | 
Marijuana Exported to U.S. (mt) 4,015 4,865 
B. Data Tables | 
Year 1989 1988 1987 1986 1985 
Gross Cultivation (ha) | | 
Opium ; 6 ,000 6,000 7,360 6 ,000 7,500 
Marijuana 9,000 9,000 9,000 8,430 5,865 s 
Gross Potential 
Production (mt) 
Opium 60 60 75a% 60 75 | 
Marijuana 9,900 9,900 9,900 9,275 6,450 
Hectares 
Eradicated 
Opium 3,600 3,025 2,200** 2,135*% 2,300 
Marijuana 4,840 4,475 3,750 2,970 1, 740***% 
Crops Eradicated (mt) 
Opium 35 30 25** 20* 18 
Marijuana | 5,325 4,920 4,125 3,270 2,000 | 
Net Cultivation(ha) 
Opium 2,400 2,975 5,160** 3,865* 5,200 | 
Marijuana 4,160 4,525 5,250 5,460 4,125 
Net Production (mt) | 
Opium 25 30 50** 40* $2 
Marijuana 4,575 4,980 6,950 6 ,000 4,540 
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Year 1989 1988 1986 


Ref ining 
Heroin Base (mt) - 5 4 - _ 


Seizures (mt) 

Opium - - - - - 
Heroin a -5 me » | - 
Other Opiates - - - = - 
Cocaine - - 9.3 5.3 2.3 
Marijuana 500 440 400 100 147 


Other Drugs - - - - - 





Arrests 
Nationals 10,000 10,000 9,800 8,340 4,886 
Foreigners 300 300 300 300 294 


Labs Destroyed 

Heroin - - 4 7 
Cocaine - - 3 
Amphetamine - - l l 





Oe te 


Domestic 


Consumption (mt) 
Marijuana 100 100 100 100 100 





* As indicated in Section A.2., the number of fields of opium poppy 
eradicated in 1987 has been stated in terms of the top and bottom range of 
the totals presented by various PGR offices. The number of hectares of . 
opium poppy eradicated was determined by multiplying the number of fields 
eradicated by the previously established average field size of .0/76 
hectares. Similar calculations have led to an adjustment of the 1986 opium 
poppy eradication totals. Neither cultivation nor field size data are as 
firm for marijuana as for opium poppy; therefore only the final adjusted 
PGR totals have been presented for marijuana. 


** In the data tables, the figures are mid-points of the ranges in the 
summary table. 


wake A typographical error on page 160 of the 1987 INCSR incorrectly 
reported the marijuana eradication figure for 1985 to be 2,060. It was 
correctly reported on page 150 of the 1987 INCSR as 1,738. 


E.l. Resource Estimates 





While we believe the GOM can achieve reductions estimated in section 
B.3. within its current level of resources, Mexico is experiencing severe 
domestic economic difficulties, including rapidly rising inflation and a 
large public sector budget deficit. The PGR's requests for additional 
allocations from the central government budget for narcotics control in 
1988 are likely to face intense scrutiny. A cutback in the PGR budget in 
real terms could have a severe negative impact on eradication if the PGR is 
unable to compensate adequately its aviators and avia’ - pport staff. 
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The U.S. contribution to the GOM anti-narcotics program should not 
fall below current levels. It is likely that additional funds will be 
necessary at some point in the near future to offset the rising cost of 
aircraft maintenance and to support the new aircraft the GOM has acquired. 
The U.S. Embassy plans to carry out a study in 1988 to determine the 
eradication capability of the present air fleet, based on maximally 
efficient resource utilization, along with the number and types of 
additional aircraft needed to enhance the overall capabilities of the 
eradication program. 
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NICARAGUA 


A.l. Status of [llicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Although there is little indication that the cultivation, production, 
or refining of illicit drugs takes place in Nicaragua, there is evidence 
regarding past Government of Nicaragua (GON) involvement in the trafficking 
of illegal drugs, especially cocaine. 


Public testimony by Alvarado Jose Baldizon, former Interior Ministry 
Lieutenant and Chief of the Ministry's [Internal Affairs Investigation 
Department, alleged that the Nicaraguan Government, through Interior 
Minister Tomas Borge and Defense Minister Humberto Ortega, sanctioned and 
supported drug trafficking operations in and through Nicaragua as a way of 
acquiring hard currency. This support usually took the form of providing 
drug-laden aircraft ooverflight clearance and even of facilitating 
transshipments through granting of landing rights at the Monte Limar 
airstrip on Nicaragua's Pacific coast. The 1984 indictment by a Federal 
court in Miami of former Ministry of Interior official and Borge aide, 
Federico Vaughn, stated that Vaughn had worked with the Colombian drug 
syndicate, known as the Merellin Cartel, in facilitating the transshipment 
of cocaine through Nicaragua. There is no evidence that such activity has 
occured since the allegations made in 1984. 


The GON continues to maintain it has no drug problem of its own, nor 
does it participate in, abet’ or support international narcotics 
trafficking. Speaking before an international forum in Bogota, Colombia on 
May 25, 1987, Commandante Tomas Borge, whose Interior Ministry controls 
both the State Security (DGSE) and the Sandinista National Police (DGPS), 
characterized charges of Sandinista links to such activities as 
“revolting.” He further described accusations made in this regard as 
“ridiculous, stupid and evil.” In a December 1987 interview with U.S. 
officials, Nicaraguan defector Roger Miranda Bengoechea, former Major in 
the Sandinista Popular Army (EPS), revealed that he had been privy to a 
conversation with Commandante Humberto Ortega referring to official 
involvement in narcotics activity in exchange for U.S. dollars. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





U.S. officials are not aware of any significant Nicaraguan law 
enforcement accomplishments with respect to narcotics control. No 
important events were reported in the GON-controlled media, and the 
government itself does not publish relevant information. 


A.3. Plan, Programs and Timetables 





U.S. officials have no knowledge regarding the existence of any GON 
plan or program, implemented in 1987 or expected in 1988, to eliminate 


illicit narcotics. 
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A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





Nicaragua's judicial and law enforcement mechanisms appear to be 
adequate for dealing with domestic narcotics enforcement. The Sandinista 
police has a specially trained unit om drugs and vice which has 
jurisdiction over narcotics offenses. At the present time, U.S. officials 
are not aware of any special training the GON may provide to law 
enforcement officers in narcotics control. It is worth noting, however, 
that the police generally appear to be professional in the execution of 
their duties and, overall, seem to be adequately trained. 


One unusual aspect of the Nicaraguan legal code with respect to 
marcotics control gives police the authority to sentence drug offenders 
administratively. Under Decree 559 of October 25, 1980, police authorities 
may sentence second-time drug offenders to up to two years in prison. In 
practice, however, the police have been known to apply the law to 
first-time offenders as well. This decree also gives the Sandinista 
police, which operates within the Ministry of Interior, primary 
jurisdiction in all narcotics-related crimes. An amendment to Decree 559, 
Decree 1457, which came into force on June 26, 1984, provides for sentences 
of narcotics offenders. The basic statute of narcotics law enforcement is 
Title Six of the Penal Code, which dates from March 3, 1986. These three 
sets of laws constitute the country's basic legal apparatus for illegal 
narcotics control. 


Nicaragua is party to the 1961 Single Convention and the 19/71 
Convention on Psychotropic Substances. Nicaragua is not a signatory of the 
1972 amendments to the Single Convention. In August 1984, the GON signed 
the Quito Accord against drug trafficking. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





The Sandinista Government, aside from occasionally reporting minor 
incidents in the GON-controlled press, does not publish narcotics-related 
statistics, maintaining that drug production, trafficking, and related 
activities are not a significant problem in Nicaragua. 
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PANAMA 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Money laundering has long been the most serious narcotics-related 
problem in Panama because strict secrecy laws protect Panama's regional, 
dollar-denominated banking center. In addition, Panama is a significant 
transshipment point for illicit narcotics, principally cocaine from South 
America to the U.S. Precursor chemicals used in processing cocaine also 
transit Panama (especially the Colon Free Zone) en route to South American 
processing labs from Europe and the U.S. Narcotics production, never a 
large-scale problem in Panama, was virtually eliminated this year as the 
Panama Defense Forces (PDF) eradicated a very small (less than 40 hectares) 
marijuana crop in the Perlas Islands in December. 


Over the years there have been allegations of systematic 
narcotics-related corruption within the PDF. In February 1988, federal 
grand juries sitting in Miami and Tampa returned indictments against PDF 
Commander General Manuel Antonio Noriega on drug trafficking and drug money 
laundering charges. 


The U.S. Customs Service believes that, despite the noted instances of 
Panamanian assistance, General Noriega and the PDF cooperate only when it 
is in their interest to do so. In Customs’ opinion, the cooperation level 
became totally suspect with the recent federal indictment of General 


Noriega. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





Operation Pisces, a three-year Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) 
investigation into money laundering in three U.S. cities and Panama, 
initiated investigations into money laundering in Panama. While provisions 
of Panama's Anti-Narcotics Law, passed in December 1986, formed the legal 
basis for actions taken by the GOP during Operation Pisces and a similar 
FBI operation, implementation of the law since its initial use shows a 
mixed record. 


Operation Pisces resulted in the freezing of some $12 million of 
suspected narcotics-related funds as well as other assets. Political 
unrest and the deterioratiun in the bilateral relationship have slowed the 
process of authenticating the documents related to Pisces. The Attorney 
General's Office of Panama and U.S. authorities continue to work together 
on the case. 


Operation Cashweb/Expressway, a three-year FBI money laundering 
investigation announced in June 1987, is still being pursued with 
Panamanian authorities. To date, however, funds have not been frozen, 
follow-up by the Panamanians has not been carried out, and minimal 
documentation has been provided. (See Money Laundering Chapter for details 
of Operation Pisces and Operation Cashweb/Expressway and related events in 
Panama. ) 
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PDF interdiction efforts -- both jointly with DEA and unilaterally -—- 
resulted in a new record in 1987 for cocaine seizures. A 940 kg shipment 
interdicted in April was the largest single seizure in Panamanian history, 
and the year-end total of 1,446 kg of cocaine far exceeded the 1986 total 
of less than 900 kg of cocaine. In addition, the PDF also seized over 
3,000 kg of potassium permanganate, an essential precursor chemical which 
could have yielded 30,000 kg of cocaine hydrochloride. 


'n 1987, the GOP granted permission for the U.S. Coast Guard to board, 
search, and seize thirteen Panamanian flag vessels involved in narcotics 
trafficking. A total of seven seizures resulted in 1987, of which four 
occurred after June 1987. In addition, the PDF's ability to interdict 
drugs improved with the addition of five INM-provided narcotics detector 


dogs, which began screening baggage at the airport in June. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, and Timetables 





In early June a political crisis erupted and created severe strains in 
the bilateral relationship. In July the Administration suspended 
assistance to the Panamanian Government and in December 1987, the United 
States Congress passed legislation suspending U.S. assistance, including 
narcotics assistance (but excepting humanitarian aid), until the GOP takes 
certain steps towards democratization. This legislation will restrict 
DEA’s ability to launch major new initiatives that would anticipate changes 
in narcotics trafficking patterns and enable authorities to disrupt them 
before they become entrenched. Planning for joint Panama/U.S. maritime 
interdiction operations was suspended shortly after the political crisis 
began, and U.S. funding was withheld for the marijuana eradication project 
which the PDF eventually carried out with its own resources. 


If assistance to Panama is resumed, U.S. officials hope to move ahead 
in 1988 with scaled-down projects addressiag two key areas of enforcement. 
To help combat increasing levels of cocaine trafficking through Panama, the 
U.S. would like to train six more narcotics detector dogs in 1988 and to 
arrive at an effective means of transporting the dogs already in service, 
since they are sometimes stranded at the airport (their home base) when 
they are urgently needed elsewhere. U.S. officials would also like to 
provide temporarily to the Panamanian Attorney General's office a DEA-owned 
computer to assist with the processing of the inundation of financial 
documents related to Operation Pisces. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The 1986 Anti-Narcotics Law's provisions for combatting 
narcotics-related money laundering formed the legal basis for Panamanian 
cooperation in DEA's Operation Pisces. This established the precedent of 
freezing narcotics-related funds and set the stage for future DEA 
operations aimed at disrupting money laundering in Panama. For example, in 
one case of particular importance, the new law enabled Panamanian law 
enforcement officials to arrest and charge a Panamanian citizen based on 
U.S.-provided evidence that he had laundered narcotics money in the U.S. 
Provisions against direct trafficking in narcotics have likewise been 
enforced effectively. The Panamanian legal system continues to move 
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slowly. This shortcoming, however, does not comstitute a significant area 
of concern because most major non-Panamanian traffickers have been deported 
to the U.S. for prosecution under U.S. law. 


This has been a turbulent year in Panama for both the political 
structure and the economy. It is therefore not possible to predict how the 
1986 Anti-Narcotics Law will be implemented. Negotiations for a 
U.S.-Panamanian bilateral enforcement treaty, which had been promising in 
the early spring, came to a halt in June with the commencement of political 
unrest in Panama and a consequent deterioration in U.S.-Panamanian 
relations. 


Narcotics law enforcement is the responsibility of the PDF, which 
includes both military and police. The PDF narcotics offices are the 
National Department of Investigations (DENI), which has the general 
responsibility for narcotics law violations, and the Office of Liaison and 
International Coordination, DEA’s primary point of contact. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





In Panama, marijuana and cocaine are abused by a limited number of 
consumers, believed to be mainly Panamanian youth and Americans. Although 
drug abuse is not a major problem in Panama to date, several organizations 
dedicate themselves to abuse prevention and rehabilitation. With the 
assistance of USAID, ome of these groups--Parents’ Resources Institute on 
Drug Education (PRIDE/Panama) -- performed a study during 1987 of drug 
abuse, finding that alcohol was abused more frequently than illegal 
narcotics. Also with the assistance of USAID, a second major group -- Cruz 
Blanca (White Cross) -- organized a seminar to train health care workers 
and other professionals to treat drug abuse. 


B.l. Nature of [Illicit Drug Production 





Due to successful aerial eradication in previous years and effective 
follow-up manual eradication in 1987, Panama is now virtually free of 
marijuana cultivation. With continued eradication efforts, the crop can 
likely be eliminated in future years as well. Past eradication efforts 
have obviously discouraged further planting; while 400-500 hectares were 
planted in 1985, only 30-40 hectares were replanted in 1987. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





Information contained in the summary tables is provided primarily by 
the GOP, particularly the PDF. Because Panama has never produced any 
significant amounts of cocaine, opium, or other illegal narcotics, no 
charts are included on these drugs. Although no specific data is available 
on domestic drug use, domestic consumption is considered minimal. Since 
Panama produced virtually no narcotics in 1987, domestic use would not 
affect production/export figures in any case. 
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A. Summary Tables 
Year 1989 1988 1987 1986 1985 
Cannabis 
Cultivated (ha) 30 30 3-40 250-275 400-500 
Eradicated (ha) 30 30 30-40 240 210 
Seized in Country (at) 13 -ll 
Consumed in Country (at) 25 25 
Exported to U.S. (mt) 0 0 
B. Data Tables 
Year 1989 1988 1987 1986 1985 
Cannabis 
Cultivated (ha) 30 30 30-40 250-275 400-500 
Gross Potential 

Production (mt) 30 30 30-40 250-175 400-500 
Eradicated (ha) 30 3x0 30-40 240 210 
Net Cultivation (ha) 0 0 0 10-35 190-290 
Net Production (mt) 0 0 0 10-35 190-290 
Seizures: (kg) 
Cocaine 1,500 1,500 1,445 410 40 
Bazuco 600 600 610 10 NA 
Cannabis 120 120 130 110 280 
Arrests: 
Nationals 500 500 454 1051 217 
Foreigners 150 150 167 86 118 


E.l1. Resource Estimates 





Panama received no U.S. funding in FY87 for crop eradication. While 
INM funding is needed to address the trafficking and money laundering 
dimensions of the narcotics trade, the PDF's willingness in 1987 to fund 
its own marijuana eradication program may carry over into future years, 
making U.S. eradication funding unnecessary. 
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. THE BAHAMAS 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





The Government of the Commonwealth of The Bahamas (GCOB) has repeatedly 
Stated its opposition to drug trafficking and has demonstrated its 
willingness to cooperate with the United States on narcotics matters. 
Under the forceful leadership of the Bahamian Attorney General, who last 
summer assumed direct responsibility for the police and defense forces, the 
already excellent cooperation improved even more. 


In 1987, expanded joint U.S. and Bahamian interdiction operations 
resulted in seizure of 11.3 metric tons of cocaine, which represented a 300 
percent increase over the amount of cocaine interdicted in 1986. Marijuana 
seizures in 1987 rose by an even more impressive rate. By December 22, 
1987, joint operations resulted in seizure of 133.1 tons of marijuana, 
compared to the 5.6 tons seized in 1986. Bahamian officials arrested 1,400 
persons for narcotics violations in 1987, compared to 1,309 people in 
1986. Of the 1,400 arrests, 167 were made in conjunction with joint 
operations. 


The GCOB welcomed and encouraged expansion of joint U.S. - Bahamas 
interdiction operations during 1987. Prior to 1987, joint air interdiction 
was confined to Operation Bahamas and Turks and Caicos (OPBAT) through 
which U.S. Government helicopters and crews transported Bahamian law 
enforcement officers to locations where drug smugglers were apprehended. 
In 1987, a U.S. Customs Service initiative called Operation Bandit provided 
additional aerial support coverage. During 1987, both of these aerial 
operations were strengthened to permit mission coverage seven days a week 
and 24 hours a day. Joint maritime interdiction also was significantly 
improved in 1987. The U.S. Coast Guard instituted SEABAT, whereby Bahamian 
law enforcement officials are carried aboard Coast Guard patrol boats 
operating in and around Bahamian waters. In a similar fashion, U.S. 
Customs began joint fastboat interdiction operations in the Gun Cay area 
close to Bimini. 


With regard to other narcotics-related activities, the Bahamian 
Government signed a Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty in 1987 which should 
become effective in 1988, and the GCOB and U.S. Government agreed to begin 
negotiation of a new extradition treaty in 1988. The GCOB announced 
ambitious plans to strengthen its anti-narcotics law enforcement units 
which will require U.S. assistance. When fully staffed, trained and 
equipped, these police and customs units should be able to substantially 
increase the quantity of drugs seized in The Bahamas. 


The Commonwealth of The Bahamas is a major transit country for cocaine 
and marijuana entering the United States. U.S. !aw enforcement agencies 
have estimated that 50 to 60 percent of all the cocaine ane marijuana that 
enters the U.S. either transits Bahamian territory or is transshipped in 
The Bahamas. No other drugs in significant quantities were seized in The 
Bahamas in 1987, and there is no evidence of drug refining or processing. 
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Drug shipments entering The Bahamas are frequently transferred to small 
cigarette-type, fastboats that smuggle the drugs into the United States. A 
popular method of “delivery” involves the air-drop of drug shipments to 
waiting fastboats. In addition, aircraft-to-aircraft transfers occur and 
some aircraft simply overfly Bahamian air space. 


The 700 islands and cays which constitute The Bahamas are scattered 
over 100,000 square miles and provide ideal sites for air and sea 
smuggling. The area extends in the north from Bimini and Grand Bahama 
Island, 60 miles from Florida, to within 90 miles of Haiti and The Turks 
and Caicos Islands. The 1,600 members of the Royal Bahamian Police Force 
(RBPF) and the 570 members of the Royal Bahamian Defence Force (RBDF) are 
faced with the difficult law enforcement task of controlling 73 
private/public airstrips as well as 110 small boat harbors. 


Despite the very positive operational relationship and official climate 
of cooperation, narcotics-related ccrruption continues to be a problem in 
The Bahamas. The GCOB has not dealt effectively or in a comprehensive 
fashion with systemic corruption, which continues to make The Bahamas 
attractive to drug traffickers. Although corruption among low-level 
enforcement officers is fairly easy to document, corrupt enforcement 
officials have not yet been vigorously prosecuted. At present, official 
corruption investigations appear to be limited to enforcement officers and 
there is clearly no active GCOB program or policy to deal with corruption 
in other forms. 


Some police and defense force personnel have been dismissed from 
service: or forced to retire for narcotics-related corruption. However, 
they are not normally charged or tried in court for their offenses. The 
police have organized an internal corruption unit which reports directly to 
the Deputy Police Commissioner. A number of cases have reportedly been 
investigated and presented to him for action. Recently proposed 
legislation would require mandatory drug testing of police and defense 
force personnel. 


An important issue in the 1987 Bahamian general elections was narcotics 
trafficking and the related problems of addiction and corruption. The 
opposition Free National Movement and the ruling Progressive Liberal Party 
(PLP) traded allegations of official corruption and each blamed the other 
for the prevalence of narcotics trafficking in The Bahamas. 


The PLP, which has been in power since 1967, won a clear-cut general 
election victory in Jume 1987. PLP leaders last year re-nominated George 
Smith and Kendal Nottage for parliamentary seats. Both won their seats and 
both were identified in the 1984 Commission of Inquiry Report -- Nottage 
for fronting for an organized crime figure/drug smuggler and Smith for 
narcotics-related corruption. In August 1987, Nottage was appointed by the 
GCOB as Chairman of the Bahamas Broadcasting Corporation. 


Current drug prices in The Bahamas are: cocaine -- $10,000-$16,000 per 
kilo; Jamaican sinsemilla -- $1,200-$2,000 per pound; and Indian hemp -- 
$600-$800 per pound. Bahamians, are involved in the transit trade along 
with Americans (including Cubans. resident in the United States), Colombians 
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and a few Haitians. Within The Bahamas, domestic distribution of narcotics 
is handled by Bahamians. There are indications of a significant level of 
cocaine (primarily “crack") addiction in The Bahamas, and the rising crime 
rate appears to be directly linked to increases in addiction. Police 
estimate that over half of all crimes committed in The Bahamas are drug 
related. The hijacking of narcotics shipments is reportedly quite frequent 
and the level of violent crime (shootings and murders) has_ risen 


substantially. 


Banking regulations have made money laundering more difficult in The 
Bahamas. Absence of control over laundering money through purchases of 
goods and services makes it difficult to measure accurately the extent of 
money laundering in the country. However, U.S. officials believe that 
large amounts of drug money continue to enter the Bahamian economy. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





Accomplishments in 1987 included the following: 


January: SEABAT, a maritime extension of the OPBAT operation, was fully 
incorporated in the joint interdiction effort. 


January: Final GCOB enactment of a comprehensive drug law which includes a 
provision for the retroactive confiscation of narcotics derived assets. 
The burden of proof on the legitimate origin of assets is placed on the 
defendant. No arrests or prosecutions under the new act have take: place 
thus far and the Government has been criticized in the arrent 
parliamentary session for this failing. 


February: Through INM assistance, U.S. Customs presented two seized 
fastboats to the RBDF. 


March: U.S.-funded participation of 20 Bahamians in the Parents Resource 
Institute on Drug Education (PRIDE) narcotics conference. 


March: Operation Bandit began at Homestead Air Force Base, Florida, with 2 
United States Customs Service (USCS) Blackhawk helicopters and Bahamian 
Strike Force personnel. 


April: USIS-sponsored visit of Mr. Sterling Johnson, New York narcotics 
prosecutor. Mr. Johnson met with Bahamian enforcement and legal officials. 


May: U.S. Customs began joint fastboat operations at Gun Cay with Royal 
Bahamian Defense Forces (RBDF). Surface radar and improved communications 
system were installed. 


May: Presentation to the RBDF of the last two of six INM-funded fastboat 
replacement engines. 


June: The Royal Bank of Canada, largest commercial bank in The Bahamas, 
formalized its policy against money laundering and imposed new procedures 
designed to discourage deposit of drug money. 
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August: Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty (MLAT) was signed by the GCOB. 


September: Presentation of two INM-funded Zodiac boats w/engines to the 
Strike Force. 


October: For the first time, a U.S. official at the invitation of Bahamian 
authorities observed destruction of over 2,000 pounds of cocaine. The GCOB 
agreed to routinely invite U.S. officials ta attend subsequent destructions. 


October: OPBAT operations began seven day, 24-hour coverage, and OPBAT 
Center in Nassau is manned by Coast Guard and DEA watchstanders. 


October: Coast Guard assumed OPBAT aviation function at Oakes Field 
(Nassau) with sufficient H-3 helicopters to sustain seven day, 24-hour 
interdiction coverage. 


October: Additional Blackhawk helicopters were provided for Georgetown 
OPBAT operations, permitting seven day, 24-hour interdiction coverage. 


October: Site improvements funded by INM completed at Oakes Field OPBAT 
base. 


October: Site clearing and preliminary work began at Great Exuma for 
aerostat radar balloon and possible docking facility. 


October: Temporary mobile ground radar began operating in -urks and Caicos 
Islands. Radar has been supported by United States Cus' ms Service and 
United States Coast Guard fixed-wing interceptors. 


October: GCOB tabled three new proposed narcotics laws in arliament. Two 
concerned mandatory drug testing of police and defense :>rce personnel. 
The third would make trafficking and possession of certai: quantities of 
dangerous drugs an offense punishable by life in prison. 


October: Joint U.S.-U.K. narcotics report was presented to Prime Minister 
Pindling. The report contained an assessment of the Caribbean and the 
Bahamian narcotics situation and recommended ways to improve interdiction 
capabilities. 


October: The GCOB signed the 1971 UN Narcotics Convention. Failure to do 
so previously was an apparent administrative oversight. 


November: GCOB announced its intention to form a national drug enforcement 
unit within the Police Force. 


December: Bahamian verbal authorization was granted for a _ two-year 
extension of the U.S. Coast Guard-RBDF ship-rider program to be signed in 
January 1988. 


December: Agreement was reached on the design for a new US Custom 
Service/Immigration and Naturalization Service pre-clearance facility in 
Nassau. 
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A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





Drug interdiction efforts in 1988 will hinge in large part on continued 
GCOB cooperation on operational enforcement programs and projects. Further 
improvements to joint interdiction base sites and additional U.S. manpower, 
equipment and training will steadily improve the effectiveness of 
enforcement efforts in The Bahamas. 


During 1988, U.S.-Bahamian cooperative efforts should result in: 


-- Adoption of full MLAT implementing legislation by the GCOB and U.S. 
Senate advice and consent to the MLAT. 


-- Commencement of negotiation of a new extradition treaty. 

-- Delivery to U.S. custody of individuals for whom extradition has been 
requested. There are now seventeen cases pending of which three are 
active in the courts. An anticipated February/ March ruling in the 
case of Nigel Bowe is expected to have an impact on the other cases. 


-—- Installation of the U.S.-funded boat-lift at Coral Harbour RBDF base. 


-- Implementation of enhanced joint maritime interdiction operations in 
the Bimini/Gun Cay area of the northwest Bahamas. 


-- Further upgrades to Great Exuma and Oakes Field (Nassau) joint 
interdiction sites. 


-- Operation of Aerostat radar at Great Exuma Island. 


-- Full implementation of improved communications system (including secure 
voice) for OPBAT. 


-- Development of joint U.S.-Bahamian enforcement information center. 


-- Improved interdiction capabilities of Bahamian Police and Cefence 
Forces through training and equipment. 


-- Construction of a new U.S. Customs and Immigration pre-clearance 
facility at Nassau. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The dramatic increase in narcotics seizures during 1987 was 
impressive. However, much more needs to be done in order to discourage 
traffickers from operating in The Bahamas, including energetic enforcement 
of tough new anti-drug laws and improved unilateral interdiction efforts by 
Bahamian law enforcement personnel. 


To date, the GCOB has not vigorously enforced the new narcotics 
legislation enacted in January 1987. No court proceedings to seize or 
forfeit assets gained through narcotics trafficking have been undertaken 
during 1987. The current legislation, if fully and fairly enforced, could 
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go far toward addressing many of the judicial and financial probiems 
hampering interdiction efforts. While the GCOB decision to draft new 
legislation mandating drug testing of police, and life sentences for 
possession of certain quantities of dangerous drugs is welcome, the lack of 
meaningful enforcement of current statutes raises questions about actual 
impact of any new laws. The government sas yet to demonstrate the 
necessary will to go after assets of those known to owe their wealth to 
drugs, although the Attorney General has indicated to USG officials a 
desire to proceed. 


Bahamian law enforcement officers, in the course of their interdiction 
actions, seize aircraft, vessels and vehicles. Late in the year, 
responsibility for seized assets was transferred from the Ministry of 
Health to the Attorney General's office. The current policy now allows 
Bahamian enforcement agencies first claim to seized aircraft, vessels and 
vehicles for official use. Other government agencies may request seized 
assets for official use as well. Any remaining items are sold at public 
auction with the proceeds returned to the General Treasury. This change 
should serve to provide narcotics law enforcement agencies with additional 
assets to better pursue their enforcement/investigatory responsibilities. 


Extradition proceedings against major trafficker Nigel Bowe are 
progressing slowly. The proceedings have apparently led to problems in 
pending extradition cases against other traffickers. In July, the U.S. 
Government hired a British Queen's Counsel to work on the Bowe extradition 


case. 


If properly implemented, a Bahamian Government proposal to create a 
second special drug court should expedite the handling of narcotics cases 
and provide some measure of consistent and reasonable sentencing for major 
offenders. The GCOB is reportedly considering the creation of a special 
narcotics prosecutor to relieve over-burdened and out-matched police 


officers of the task. 


A GCOB proposal to organize a national police narcotics enforcement 
unit has considerable potential. The success of that venture will rest 
largely on the Bahamian Government's willingness to provide adequate 
resources and select proper candidates for the unit. 


The RBDF has shown marked improvement in its law enforcement efforts 
and has made a number of significant unilateral drug seizures. There has 
been a striking increase in the number of enforcement patrols. In 1987 the 
RBDF reported over 1,600 boardings and seizure of 13 vessels. Approximately 
13,000 kg of cocaine and 14 mt of marijuana were seized in unilateral 
Bahamian enforcement actions by October 1987. The previous year, 90 pounds 
of cocaine and 2,600 pounds of marijuana were seized. 


Not unlike other Caribbean countries, the GCOB has traditionally 
considered customs a revenue collection agency and has ignored the 
potential narcotics enforcement role. One of the recommendations contained 
in the joint U.S.-UK narcotics report called for customs development as a 
drug law enforcement element. Near the end of the year, the Bahamian 
Government advised that it wants to establish special customs Contraband 
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Enforcement Teams. Members would be trained and equipped to detect and 
seize drugs. 


The GCOB still lacks an effective system or policy to deal with 
official corruption. The failure to address this problem seriously erodes 
prospects for maximum achievement through enforcement efforts in The 


Bahamas. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 








Year 1987 1986 1985 1984 
Seizures: 

Marijuana (mt) 160.5 5.6 44.5 38.3 
Cocaine (mt) 12.6 3.3 4.8 - 

Arrests: 

Nationals 7 1,036 n/a 1,150 
Foreigners - 273 n/a 242 


Domestic Consumption 





No reliable statistics exist on domestic consumption. Local medical 
authorities acknowledge that cocaine use is endemic. 


E.l. Resource Estimates 





The USG has undertaken significant long-term commitment to joint 
interdiction operations with ¢t Bahamians. In FY88, we also will explore 
with the GCOB prospects for more intense bilateral assistance designed to 
strengthen unilateral Bahamian arcotics interdiction capabilities. With 
continuing multi-million dollar operational support from DEA, USCG, USCS, 
INM and DOD, drug interdiction efforts should move markedly closer to 
shutting off the Bahamian pipeline. 
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CUBA 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Some primary illicit drug routes into the United States go around or 
over Cuba. U.S. law enforcement agencies report the routine use of Cuban 
airspace and territorial waters as safehavens against U.S. Government 
interdiction efforts. Some of the flights or sailings may enjoy the 
sanction of Cuban authorities, as there has been some reporting that Cuban 
authorities have permitted narcotics traffickers to use this strategic 
location in exchange for facilitating Cuban aid to guerrillas and 
subversive elements in third countries. 


The November 1982, Miami indictment in absentia of four high-ranking 
Cuban officials charged official Cuban involvement in drug trafficking with 
Colombian traffickers. Those indicted included two members of the Central 
Committee of the Cuban Communist Party, as well as a former Ambassador and 
his Deputy. The Federal indictment charged that the Cuban Government used 
drugs to acquire hard currency and to subvert Latin American governments 
friendly towards the United States. Furthermore, witnessés contended that 
Cuban authorities sought to promote drug use in the United States. The 
case was mot brought to trial because the defendants could not be 
extradited to the United States, but other persons mentioned in the 
indictment were convi -ed. 





Cuban authorities iave repeatedly denied any Cuban involvement in such 
activities. The Cul n Government has noted that it has arrested and 
imprisoned a number persons, including U.S. citizens, for engaging in 
narcotics trafficking in Cuban territorial waters. However, an indictment 
handed down in the U.S. in February 1988 against Panamanian military leader 
Manuel Noriega also noted that Castro had mediated a drug-related dispute 
between Noriega and top Colombian traffickers. Cuban authorities contend 
that the drug problem is an affliction of the capitalist world, 
particularly the United States, and claim that this problem has been solved 


in Cuba. 


In the November 1985 issue of Moncada, the monthly journal of the 
Ministry of Interior, an article appeared on a Cuban domestic drug problem, 
the first such admission in memory. The article states that, though there 
were indeed a few drug users in Cuba, they were largely under control and 
entirely dependent on outside sources for their drug supply. The article 
claims that in June 1985 Ministry officials were able to seize a supply of 
drugs--over $300,000 worth of marijuana--being smuggled into the country 
from a boat off-shore east of Havana. Other than this highly unusual 
admission of at least a minor domestic drug problem, no further information 
is available on drug trafficking for domestic use in Cuba, other than 
minimal references to problems with foreign tourists. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





No reliable, detailed information is available on government activity 
against drug cultivation. A May 1987 article in Moncada, reported that 
"between October 1980 and March 1986 Cuban authorities captured 63 boats 
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and 20 pianes while they were transporting drugs to the U.S....they seized 
350 tons of marijuana, one ton of cocaine, 73,300 qualudes and 174,000 
dilaudid (pills). A total of 328 drug traffickers were arrested and 
prosecuted...." There is no independent confirmation of this assertion. 
Given the frequent reports of U.S. law enforcement agencies of unimpeded 
transit through Cuban air space and waters by craft suspected of 
involvement in drug smuggling, it is possible that some narcotics 
trafficking occurs with Cuban permission. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





No information is available on the GOC’s plan for combating the problem 
other than Castro's assertion--in the interview referred to in section 
A.l.--that Cuban authorities were taking “rigorous measures” against drug 
trafficking. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





Article 217 of the Cuban Penal Code provides for imprisonment of three 
to eight years for the production, transport, trafficking, possession with 
the intent to traffic or to procure for others, toxic drugs or 
hallucinogenics, hypnotics or narcotic substances. Simple possession is 
punishable by sentences of six months to three years. Land used to 
cultivate marijuana or other similar substances is subject to confiscation 
(if privately held). If the amounts of illegal substance involved are 
“relatively large,” sentences range from seven to 15 years. 70-100 United 
States citizens have been arrested in Cuba on drug charges in the last five 
years; 13 were known to be in Cuban prisons at the end of 1987, all of them 
serving sentences of at least eight years ranging up to 15 years. 


The Cuban Government publicizes its prosecution of these cases and 
others involving dozens of Americans, Colombians, Jamaicans, and 
Bahamians. Most drug smugglers apprehended by Cuban police are also 
charged with illegal entry into Cuba, a crime carrying a sentence of an 
additional two years imprisonment. Most smugglers are, however, released 
after serving a small part of their sentences. The destination of the 
drugs is not considered a relevant factor by Cuban courts. 


Arrests of foreigners for narcotics smuggling typically involve smaller 
vessels coming from Colombia or Jamaica with several tons of marijuana on 
board. Arrests for trafficking in other drugs have been extremely rare. 
In most cases, these vessels develop engine trouble or navigation problems 
while passing through the Windward Passage to the east of Cuba, usually 
attempting to avoid interdiction by the U.S. Coast Guard and are then 
boarded and searched by Cuban border guards. 


The narcotics control function within the Cuban Government is carried 
out by the Ministry of Interior and the Ministry of Public Health. Cuban 
Intelligence Services are also involved in the investigation of drug cases 
on a selective basis. The Revolutionary Armed Forces apparently also play 
a role in the apprehension of suspected traffickers. No public information 
is available on how these official organizations cooperate, on their lines 
of authority or their areas of responsibility. 
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Corruption exists in Cuba's malfunctioning economy. Despite severe 
punishment for involvement in drug trafficking, it appears that at least 
some officials are bribed to keep silent on domestic drug activity. 


Cuba has received no U.S. aid in its anti-narcotics efforts, nor, to 


the extent that this is publicly known, has it received such aid from other 
countries. No third country has anti-narcotics personnel stationed in Cuba. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





No information other than that quoted above is available on the 
domestic drug abuse problem. 


C.1. Statistical Tables 





No information is available. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





There is no significant cultivation or processing of illicit drugs in 
the Dominican Republic (D.R.). The country, however, is used as a transit 
point for shipments of cocaine and, to a much lesser degree, marijuana 
targeted for the United States. The organizations behind this activity are 
dominated by Colombians, Cuban-Americans, and Dominicans. These groups 
rely largely on private aircraft and vessels to make multi-hundred kilogram. 
cocaine shipments to the United States. There is no evidence that other 
governments, terrorist organizations, or political insurgencies have been 
involved in shipments through the Dominican Republic. While evidence 
indicates that some drug profits are entering the Dominican Republic, it 
does not appear that the Dominican Republic is being used to launder drug 


money . 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





The government of President Joaquin Balaguer has strengthened its 
narcotics control commitment. United States anti-narcotics efforts have 
centered around developing and utilizing the Joint Information Coordination 
Center (JICC), which has become the nation's most comprehensive source of 
criminal information and investigative resources. The JICC was 
instrumental in several large seizures, including the freighter Helen 
Express, with 961 kilos of cocaine on board. Throughout 1987, the 
Dominican military coordinated and conducted extensive interdiction 
operations with the U.S. Government, utilizing aircraft and vessels 
provided under the military assistance program as well as information 
provided by a radar installation at Cabo Rojo. Although traffickers were 
rarely interdicted in D.R. airspace, D.R. assistance played an important 
role in interdiction in The Bahamas and the southeastern United States. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, and Timetables 





The Government of the Dominican Republic (GODR) has stated its 
intention to continue a maximum effort against drug trafficking 
Organizations utilizing primarily its own resources, with U.S. assistance 
for fuel, spare parts, and communications equipment. U.S. officials and 
the GODR would like to continue developing the JICC to a point where it can 
conceive, develop, and execute operations without outside support. A JICC 
Training Academy is being established that will allow the JICC to develop 
its own corps of investigators to accomplish the goal. The radar at Cabo 
Rojo has been so effective in aiding D.R. and U.S. efforts at drug 
interdiction that its coverage is likely to be extended by installing a 
second radar at San Isidro in 1988. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The legal environment in the D.R. appears to be adequate. On May 6, 
1987, the captain and crew of the Helen Express were arrested while 
transporting 961 kilos of cocaine through the Dominican Republic. The crew 
members were sentenced on October 6, to ten-year terms with fines of 
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DRS$5S0,000, the captain was sentenced to seventeen years and the vessel was 
confiscated by the GODR. These were the most severe sentences in recent 
years. The GODR routinely confiscates for its own use any ships, aircraft, 
automobiles, or cash encountered in drug-related arrests as permitted by 
current law. The GODR has not aggressively sought to seize assets outside 
of those physically encountered during drug-related arrests. Although the 
issue has mot yet come up, the GODR can be expected to be sensitive to 
efforts by other countrier to trace or seize assets extra-territorially. 
The JICC recently hired an attorney who has studied the narcotics laws of 
Colombia, Venezuela, Panama, the U.S., and Puerto Rico. This attorney has 
completed a final draft of a new narcotics law which is expected to be 
presented as a bill in Congress in 1988. Finally, it is anticipated that 
negotiations will begin monthly on a new extradition treaty between the 
U.S. and the Dominican Republic. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





There are virtually no statistics on the use of heroin, cocaine, 
marijuana, and other dangerous drugs in the D.R.. Although evidence 
suggests that drug use by Dominicans is relatively low, there is a 
tremendous public aversion to narcotics and narcotics traffickers, and 
significant public pressure for strengthened law enforcement and public 
education programs. 


B.1. Nature of [Illicit Drug Production 





Not applicable to Dominican Republic. 


C.1. Statistical Tables 











Data Tables 

Year 1989 1988 1987 1986 1985 
Seizures: 

Heroin (at) 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Cocaine (at) 4.5 2.0 2.0 1.53 0.035 
Marijuana (mt) 5.0 50.0 45.0 39.19 6.85 
Other (mdu)* 0.005 0.005 0.0 0.0045 0.0023 
Arrests: 

Dominicans 1300 1350 1300 1119 1249 
Foreigners 275 275 250 214 252 


Note: there are no data available on domestic consumption 
or the number of users of illicit drugs. 


* (mdu) - sillion dosage units 
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HAITI 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Haiti remained a significant transshipment point for the movement of 
illegal narcotics, particularly cocaine, into the U.S. during 1987. With 
the departure of dictator Jean-Claude Duvalier in February 1986, it was 
hoped that steps could be taken to control the substantial drug trafficking 
which had existed under his -corrupt regime. It appears that new 
traffickers, acting in collusion with Latin American suppliers, have filled 
the vacuum left by the departure of the Duvaliers. 


Although there were some notable accomplishments and an increase in 
amounts of illegal narcotics seized by Haitian authorities in 1987, the 
volume has vastly out-stripped the ability of the Haitian security forces 
to control trafficking. Efforts are hindered by an understaffed police 
narcotics unit, limited police training and resources, official corruption, 
inherent weakness of the judicial system, an unpatroled coastline, and 
rugged terrain. In 1986 and 1987, these perennial problems were further 
complicated by a volatile political climate, civil unrest, deteriorating 
economic situation, and rampant contraband trading. 


Haiti is not a significant producer of narcotics. Transshipment and, 
increasingly, processing of illega! drugs are the major drug trafficking 
activities. 


Seizures of illegal narcotics rose significantly in 1987. This success 
was made possible by the increased intelligence capabilities of Haitian 
authorities brought about by the establishment of the Center for 
Coordination and Information (CIC). It also reflects the increased volume 
of trafficking through Haiti. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





In October 1987, the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) opened an 
office in Port-au-Prince. The full-time DEA presence has added a dimension 
of expertise in narcotics-related enforcement and has already resulted in 
several successful interdiction operations. 


The most impressive and successful anti-narcotics development in 1987 
was the opening of the CIC at Port-au-Prince airport. The CIC, created 
with the cooperation of the Ministry of Interior and National Defense, was 
modeled on the Dominican Republic's successful Joint Information and 
Coordination Center (JICC) operation in Santo Domingo. Personnel consist 
of all branches of the Haitian military plus civilian experts who staff the 
CIC around the clock. 


The Center reports movements of planes and boats in and out of of 
Haitian territory, as well as other narcotics-related information, into the 
world-wide EPIC computer system. Since the inauguration of the CIC center 
in November, seizures of both cocaine and marijuana have risen impressively 
in comparison to inconsequential seizures earlier in the year. In addition 
to seizures in Haitian territory, CIC-coordinated operatiorfs have led to 
several international seizures. 
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In 1986, seizures in Haitian territory netted 31.2 kg of cocaine and 
367.4 kg of marijuana. Im startling contrast, Haitian law enforcement 
authorities confiscated 667 kg of cocaine and approximately 2,500 kg of 
marijuana in 1987. Almost all seizures occurred after the opening of the 
cic. USG officials have noted excellent cooperation and a strong 
commitment to the center on the part of all Haitian authorities, 
particularly the Minister of Interior and National Defense. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, and Timetables 





Although nmarcotics-related funding was specifically exempted from the 
December 1987 cut in U.S. aid to Haiti, the current volatile political 
climate makes it impossible to plan major new initiatives for 1988 at this 


time. 


The successful CIC operation at Port-au-Prince airport will remain the 
central focus of marcotics operations. INM funding is likely to be 
requested for equipment purchases for the Center. In addition, DEA hopes 
to expand the CIC's operation to include an auxiliary center at 
Cap-Haitien, long a “hot spot” of illegal narcotics activity. Additional 
funding also may be requested for equipment purchases for narcotics police 


unit equipment. 
Long-term goals of U.S. narcotics policy in Haiti are: 


1. Decreasing the availability of Haiti to narco-traffickers 
as a transshipment and processing point, 


2. Fostering an effective host government narcotics control 
policy, 


3. Assisting Haiti to develop an effective anti-narcotics 
capability of its own, 


4. Discou~aging the local use of drugs. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The restoration of a viable, independent and competent judicial system 
in Haiti, which had been hoped for after the end of the Duvalier 
dictatorship, has mot yet occurred. The legal system remains weak in all 
areas. Although anti-narcotics laws are strong, they have seldom been 
enforced. In most cases, drug offenders have been held for a time and then 
released without going through any formal legal procedure. During 1987, 
there were no cases of prison sentences for drug-related offenses. 


An extradition treaty dating from 1905 exists between the U.S. and 
Haiti, but marcotics offenses are not addressed. There has been no known 
case of formal extradition of Haitian citizens on drug-related charges. 
The 1905 treaty exempts citizens of each country from liability to 
extradition from their homeland. Negotiation of an updated Mutual Legal 
Assistance Treaty between the two countries is in course, pending responses 
to specific USC proposals from Haiti's Justice Ministry. 
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Haiti's anti-narcotics efforts also suffer because of the difficulty of 
patrolling Haiti's borders, coasts, and air space. The long coastline 
provides many small ports and other landing sites for marine vessels to 
make or take on deliveries, and the Haitian Navy does not patrol such 
locales. There are a number of small airstrips throughout Haiti available 
to smugglers’ aircraft. Similarly, the Haitian Air Force does not 
regularly patrol Haiti's air space and the armed forces’ control of 
activity at these airstrips is erratic. The border between Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic is permeable, with the exception of major road-crossing 
points. Most trafficking appears to involve Latin Americans (primarily 
Colombians and Dominicans) who arrange bulk deliveries in Haiti, either by 
sea or air, and the transfer of narcotics to other parties for further 
shipment to the U.S. 


Police and law enforcement resources are clearly inadequate to deal 
with the burgeoning drug trade. The narcotics police unit, which has 
primary responsibility for all narcotics matters, is a sub-unit of the 
Port-au-Prince police which in turn is a sub-unit of the Haitian Armed 
Forces (Forces Armees d'Haiti - FAd'H). The unit, although cooperative and 
accessible, lacks equipment, trained personnel, and professional training 
standards. The narcotics police unit consists of four officers and six 
enlisted men, with limited experience, all detailed from other police 
units. The FAd'H is responsible for law enforcement in outlying areas, 
including local support of the narcotics police. In practice, there has. 
been little effective coordination between the different branches of the 
military and the narcotics unit. 


There are widespread rumors alleging that some Haitian military 
personnel and government officials are themselves involved in .the drug 
trade. DEA believes that collusion of local officials in drug trafficking 
matters is a definite impediment to local control of narcotics trafficking. 


In addition to the problem of corruption, control of drugs transiting 
Haiti is further complicated by uncontrolled arrivals of contraband into 
the country. In port cities such as Miragoane, Gonaives, and Cap-Haitien, 
boats arrive regularly to unload contraband articles which customs and 
military authorities are unable or unwilling to control. Because of 
economic pressures and ineffective customs practices, contraband (including 
narcotics) has become one of the major industries in Haiti. 


The prospects for Haitian control of narcotics trafficking within Haiti 
are not good. A deteriorating economy, a resurgence of political activity 
by adherents of the former Duvalier regime, lack of public resources, and 
widespread corruption do not augur well for narcotics control objectives. 
The strategy considered most effective for the present is to improve 
intelligence-gathering facilities, such as the CIC, which will enable U.S. 
law enforcement agencies to intercept and interdict narcotics shipments on 
their way to the U.S.. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





Domestic use of illegal narcotics in Haiti has increased due to 
increased availability, but it is still largely limited to affluent 
segments of the urban population. 
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B.l. Illegal Drug Production 





Haiti is not a major oroducing nation. Insignificant quantities of 
marijuana are grown. There is, however, increasing evidence that at least 
one laboratory for processing cocaine base into cocaine hydrochloride is 
operating in Haiti. 


Unusually large amounts of chemicals (such as acetone) used in 
processing cocaine are being imported into Haiti. Florida law enforcement 
authorities frequently state that the "crack" market in South Florida has a 
“Haitian connection" involving Haitians living in South Florida. There is 
no hard evidence to prove that “crack” is being processed in Haiti for 
shipment to the U.S. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





Statistical tables regarding the cultivation, refining, or production 
of opium, coca, or cannabis do not apply to Haiti. There is no evidence of 
Significant activity in these areas, and there is no eradication program. 


Little information is available on which to base estimates on the 
number of users of illegal drugs or the amount of illegal drugs consumed 
locally each year. Neither the government nor the private sector in this 
impoverished country has the  information-collecting or _ statistical 
resources necessary to measure users or amounts. There are no public 
health resources devoted to problems of drug use. 


U.S. sources estimate that there are no more than 7,500 regular or 
occasional illicit drug users in Haiti. In 1987, they estimated 
approximately 2,000 kg of cannabis and 200 kg of cocaine (including 
"“crack") were consumed. 


Data Tables 








Year 1989 1988 1987 1986 
Seizures (kg) 

Cocaine 3,000 2,000 667 31.2 
Marijuana 5,000 4,000 2,500 367.4 
Arrests 

Nationals 53 14 
Foreigners 27 19 


E.1l. Resource Estimates 





Haiti is not a significant drug producing country. U.S. Government 
assistance has been directed at improving interdiction and the ability of 
the Haitian Government to investigate and arrest drug traffickers. A 
decision on possible future assistance is pending formation of the new 
government. 
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JAMAICA 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Jamaica very successfully improved its marijuana eradication program 
using a combination of manual and herbicidal methods. In 1987, it drove net 
production down from 1,755 metric tons in 1986 to approximately 460 metric 
tons. This represented a single-year reduction (measured by surveys) of 
approximately 78 percent. 


An important producer of marijuana (locally known as ganja) for 
markets in the United States, Canada, and Europe, Jamaica is also an 
important transshipment point for Colombian cocaine en route to the United 
States. It is estimated that 1,330 hectares of marijuana were planted in 
1987, compared to 4,800 hectares in 1986. In 1987, Jamaican authorities 
seized 215 metric tons of marijuana and 0.009 metric tons of cocaine. In 
1986, 196 metric tons of marijuana and 0.55 metric tons of cocaine were 


seized. 


Jamaica's long coastline and thinly stretched security forces provide 
near ideal conditions for airborne drug traffickers. Air traffickers take 
advantage of Jamaica's proximity to the United States and numerous illegal 
landing fields for shipping marijuana. These same traffickers are alleged 
to be involved in bringing illegal weapons to the island, as well as 
providing escape routes for local criminals. The air traffickers generally 
overfly Cuba's commercial air corridor. Some of the aircraft make sea 
drops to waiting fastboats near The Bahamas, while others fly directly to 
Florida or other Gulf Coast states. Other illegal flights head east to the 
U.S. Virgin Islands or Puerto Rico, and the abundance of illegally diverted 
aviation fuel makes Jamaica a refueling station for cocaine flights from 
South America. ; 


The island's location is also advantageous for seaborne marijuana 
smugglers; its relatively good road transportation system permits the 
movement of ganja to loading sites at the island's many ports, harbors, and 
beach areas. Jamaica's strategic position astride the sailing routes from 
Central and South America and its proximity to the Yucatan and Windward 
Passages also make Jamaica an ideal way station for vessels carrying 
cocaine from the production areas of South America. Maritime traffickers 
commonly use pleasure boats with cleverly concealed storage compartments 
carrying relatively small quantities (45-900 kg) cf marijuana. Commercial 
fishing and cargo vessels are used to carry larger loads (2,270-9,000 kg). 


Couriers who attempt to smuggle out marijuana on their bodies or in 
their luggage aboard commercial airliners represent a continuing problem. 
Arrests of such couriers are a near-daily occurrence. Many of the people 
arrested in Jamaica for narcotics offenses in 1987 were apprehended at 
thetwo international airports. According to the police, most Americans 
arrested for narcotics offenses in 1987 were drug couriers. Small 
quantities of marijuana (1-2 kg) are usually seized from couriers, even 
though up to 115 kg of marijuana has been found in luggage or other 
freight. Couriers generally smuggle cocaine on their bodies. 
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It is common for smugglers to hide ganja in containerized cargo 
shipments or disguise marijuana as legitimate export products. This 
pattern of narcotics trafficking threatens Jamaica's international 
transport links as airlines and shipping lines have become concerned about 
becoming unwittingly involved in smuggling. The U.S. Customs Service 
repeatedly has fined Air Jamaica, Eastern and American Airlines for 
marijuana found aboard their flights to the U.S. Because of this 
smuggling, Eastern Airlines suspended all cargo service from Jamaica for 
several weeks in early 1987, and all airlines have increased security at 
international airports. Some airlines have threatened to pull out of 
Jamaica entirely if the smuggling does not stop. Recently, a leading 
American apparel manufacturer cut off one supplier and threatened to 
completely suspend the purchase of items made in Jamaica when marijuana was 
repeatedly found in containerized cargo originating from the company's 
local contractors. 


It is believed that most of the funds generated by Jamaican drug sales 
are invested in offshore banking safehavens or laundered’ through 
enterprises and legitimate investments outside of Jamaica. Some money 
undoubtedly enters the Jamaican economy, however, in the form of real 
estate purchases as well as community projects sponsored by drug 
traffickers. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





In 1987 there were major accomplishments in eradication, in law 
enforcement, and in the legal system. 


Jamaica's marijuana eradication and interdiction programs were so 
successful this year that 1987 may represent a turning-point in the battle 
against marijuana production. The intense eradication/interdiction 
strategy which began with the 1986 Operation Buccaneer campaign was 
sustained in 1987 and brought ganja cultivation down to about half the 1984 
and 1985 levels. In 1986, growers responded to increased marijuana control 
efforts by more than doubling the previous year's cultivation. Despite the 
fact that Jamaican forces had to redouble their eradication efforts in 
1986, traffickers still were supplied with the same quantity of ganja that 
had been available to them for export in previous years. By the end of 
1987, however, the eradication program pushed growers out of areas where 
they could cultivate large tracts of relatively level ground. The net 
result in 1987 was a significant reduction in the amount of marijuana 
cultivated and harvested, compared to 1986. The mid-point range figure for 
net production before seizures was 460 metric tons in 1987, compared to 
1,755 metric tons in 1986, 950 metric tons in 1985 and 1,565 metric tons in 
1984. However, growers will not readily abandon lucrative ganja 
production; they have shown they will try to adapt by planting smaller 
plots in more inaccessible locations of the island and perhaps by planting 
strains of marijuana that mature more quickly. 


The first comprehensive narcotics program agreement between the United 
States and the Government of Jamaica was signed on February 5, 1987. The 
goals of the program were to reduce substantially (by 45 percent or more) 
the flow of _marijuana, cocaine, and other dangerous drugs produced, 
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processed, or staged in Jamaica for domestic consumption or for onward 
movement to international markets. The program calls on the Government of 
Jamaica to deploy personnel, equipment, and other fesources necessary for 
sustaining an effective marijuana eradication and interdiction effort, 
including use of herbicide (glyphosate), drug abuse education (demand 
reduction), and law enforcement against trafficker organizations. To help 
meet these objectives, the U.S. agreed to provide funding, technical 
assistance, and equipment to support the Jamaican crop control strategy 
against marijuana cultivation and to improve the security forces’ 
capability to interdict narcotics trafficking. 


In 1987, the Government of Jamaica's narcotics program consisted of 
the following major components: manual eradication of marijuana 
cultivation by Jamaica Défense Force (JDF) and Jamaica Constabulary Force 
(JCF) teams using motorized brush cutters and some backpack spraying of 
glyphosate; helicopter-inserted and overland search and destroy missions 
targeting marijuana harvesting, packing, and shipping operations; and 
maritime interdiction by the JDF Coast Guard, which also participated in 
regional interdiction efforts with the U.S. In addition, the government 
coordinated a program of public education and research on drug matters 
through the National Council on Drug Abuse. 


"Operation Buccaneer" is Jamaica's most important anti-narcotics 
effort. The Minister of National Security has overall responsibility for 
"Operation Buccaneer," and the chief of staff of the JDF, working in 
conjunction with the Commissioner of Police of the JCF, provides 
operational leadership and control of all eradication and interdiction 


forces. 


From October through December 1987, the JDF had 112 soldiers in the 
field, assisted for the first time by 65 U.S.-funded civilian laborers. 
The JCF committed 20 police officers and 70 U.S.-funded civilian laborers 
to the operation. Eradication forces were supported by two U.S.-funded 
Bell 212 helicopters and by helicopters from the JDF airwing. 


In other 1987 activity, the JCF continued limited eradication 
operations between the end of Buccaneer III and the start of Buccaneer IV 
(April-September) using U.S.-funded civilian laborers under the direction 
of JCF narcotics squad personnel. U.S. Government agencies provided 
training to Jamaican police and customs’ personnel in contraband 
identification and interdiction and helped establish a Contraband 
Enforcement Team to oversee outbound container cargo shipments. The U.S. 
Coast Guard provided training in maritime interdiction, and a British 
Canine Specialist provided training for the police drug detecting dog unit 
under a U.S.-funded program. 


Other important developments included: passage of a mew Drug Act that 
substantially increases penalties for narcotics-related crimes; an increase 
in the number of physical security and enforcement personnel at airports 
and seaports; revision of customs procedures to improve interdiction of 
contraband in legitimate export shipments; and tightening of licensing 
procedures for approved exporters. In addition, illegal airstrips were 
periodically cratered with explosives or staked out by security forces to 
interrupt trafficker patterns. 
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A.3 Plans, Programs, and Timetables 





The Government of Jamaica plans to sustain the level of progress made 
against marijuana cultivation in 1987. Although backpack spraying of the 
herbicide glyphosate is expected to become an integral part of eradication 
operations during 1988, it may be necessary to adopt even more efficient 
methods of eradication in response to changed patterns of cultivation. 


A special effort will be made to step-up interdiction activities 


during 1988, especially to stop the increasing use of Jamaica as a 
transshipment point for cocaine from South America. Plans to counter this 
problem include enactment of special legislation to hold land owners 
responsible for illegal airstrips on their land; establishment of rules of 
engagement for the JDF and JCF to fire on illegal aircraft to prevent them 
from leaving the ground; purchase of mobile radars to track illegal 
aircraft; amd the creation of a narcotics intelligence center. The 
Government of Jamaica is also considering legislation that would require 
land owners to construct and maintain fixed obstacles on illegal airstrips 
located on their land. 


In 1988, Jamaica plans to increase the strength of its Police Canine 
Division from 36 to 60 dogs. There was a visit to Jamaica in February cof 
an INM-sponsored specialist to assess the Canine Division's sniffer dog 
program. The U.S. will pfovide training for members of the Customs 
Enforcement Team in air cargo shipments. The AID-funded Pan American 
Health Organization (PAHO) epidemiological study will be completed. 





A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 


Jamaica is a signatory to the 1961 Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs. It supports motions in the U.N. General Assembly, the Commonwealth 
Secretariat, the Organization of American States, the Non-Aligned Movement, 
CARICOM and other international fora for cooperation among nations to 
eliminate narcotics trafficking. Jamaica is a member of Interpol and 
participates in conferences and information-sharing on international 
marcotics criminal activity. DEA has an office in Jamaica and works 
closely with Jamaican counterparts on narcotics issues. 


In 1987, Jamaica's Dangerous Drugs Act was amended to define 
additional aarcotics offenses and to substantially increase penalties for 
drug trafficking. Several important Jamaican narcotics traffickers were 
convicted in 1987 and a couple of others fled the island when they 
apparently believed they were about to be arrested. 


The Government of Jamaica does not have an effective mechanism by 
which it can seize drug trafficker assets. This problem, however, has been 
recognized, and drug asset/forfeiture legislation is now being prepared for 
parliamentary approval. 


The Jamaican Government is committed to improving the nation's 
criminal justice system, which suffers from chronic underfunding, a lack of 
proper facilities, and a dearth of adequately trained personnel. The U.S. 
is assisting through an Administration of Justice program aimed at 
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upgrading physical facilities of the court system and providing legal 
resource materials, and through the International Criminal Investigative 
Training Assistance Program (ICITAP). The JDF, the JCF, Customs and excise 
officers are the principal beneficiaries of the U.S.-sponsored narcotics 
control training program. The JDF benefits from IMET, INM, Justice 
Department, DEA, and other U.S.-sponsored training that can be applied to 
marcotics control. The JCF benefits from training provided in Jamaica 
under ICITAP and in the United States by the U.S. Customs service and the 
Department of Justice. 


In 1988, it is expected that a Mutua] Legal Assistance Treaty will be 
concluded with the United States. In addition, it is anticipated that the 
U.S./Jamaican extradition treaty, signed by the Governor General on 
December 31, 1987, will be implemented. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





There is no up-to-date data on domestic patterns of marijuana use or 
other drug use and abuse in Jamaica. The epidemiological study now 
underway is expected to be completed in 1988. This survey will provide for 
the first time a sample of general household drug use and abuse patterns 
and will also provide the basis for Jamaica's drug abuse education and 


rehabilitation efforts. 


Domestic consumption is not the driving force behind = ganja 
cultivation. The bulk of marijuana grown in Jamaica is bound for export 
and only an estimated 10-20 percent of total ganja production makes its way 
to local consumers. Demand reduction has not been as important to 
Jamaica's narcotics enforcement efforts as has been eradication, 
interdiction, and arrest and prosecution of narcotics traffickers. The 
National Council on Drug Abuse is the lead government organization for drug 
abuse education, but it is underfunded and understaffed. 


B.1l. Nature of [llicit Drug Production 





Medicinal and recreational use of marijuana has had wide public 
acceptance for over one hundred years. Ganja was first introduced onto the 
island in the mid-nineteenth century by East Indian laborers. It is still 
used extensively by agricultural workers and is often brewed as a medicinal 
tea or tonic or applied externally in various preparations as an ointment. 
It is also used for religious purposes by the Rastafarians, who regard it 
as the “weed of wisdom." 


Ganja is grown year-round and island-wide. Traditionally, it has been 
harvested in two main seasons (5-6 month cycles) each year, with yields of 
about 675 kg per hectare. The spring harvest (Feb.-April) is usually 
smaller than the fall harvest (Oct.-Dec.). Due to the successful 1986 and 
1987 eradication campaigns, large-scale cultivation (ten to fifty acre 
plots) has practically ceased. Most marijuana is now grown in plots of one 
acre or less and the focus of planting has moved from the more accessible 
wetlands of western and central Jamaica to remote sites in the highlands. 
The eastern portion of the island is not now a major source of marijuana, 
but cultivation there appears to be on the upswing. Ganja is now often 
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planted on the sides of fidges or deep in mountain valleys. These sites are 
often inaccessible to ground transportation, and manual eradication teams 
now are being ferried to the sites by helicopter. 


Jamaican ganja farmers grow both commercial (with seeds) and the more 
desirable sinsemilla (without seeds) varieties of marijuana. In order to 
counter the effectiveness of the government's eradication/interdiction 
program, ganja farmers have largely discontinued the traditional practice 
of drying the harvested ganja in huts adjacent to their plots. Now farmers 
generally remove all cut marijuana from the area of their fields and take 
it in small amounts to several different locations for drying and 
packaging. Because of the government's intensified and more effective 
eradication activities, farmers have been forced to harvest their crops 
before reaching full maturity and they have had difficulty drying the 
marijuana properly. As ae result, hash oil production reportedly has 
increased because immature, undried marijuana can be used to make hash oil. 


B.2. Factors Affecting Production 





Jamaica's subtropical growing conditions make the island ideal for 
marijuana cultivation. Its proximity to the United States makes Jamaica an 
attractive destination for air traffickers, and the long, porous coastline 
facilitates maritime trafficking. By locating growing sites in mountainous 
and hilly terrain and by reducing the size of marijuana fields, ganja 
growers have made manual eradication a much more difficult and costly 
activity. To further compound future difficulty in curbing production, 
there are reports that Jamaican farmers have begun planting a strain of 
marijuana that matures in three months, compared to traditional strains 
that mature in five to six months. 


The Government of Jamaica has not wavered in its commitment to a 
vigorous anti-narcotics program and views the local narcotics activity as 
posing a major threat to Jamaica's national security, political stability, 
public health, and international trade and transport links. At the same 
time, narcotics remains a controversial issue for many Jamaicans. An early 
1987 independent survey found that 47 percent of Jamaicans opposed the 
government's marijuana eradication efforts, while 46 percent supported 
them. Opposition to the Government of Jamaica's marijuana control program 
stems from the perceptions held by a substantial segment of the population 
that Jamaica does not have an indigenous drug abuse problem, that profits 
generated by marijuana cultivation benefit the depressed rural economy, and 
that the narcotics control program is mostly a response to external 
pressure from the U.S. Government which is forced upon Jamaicans. 
Opponents of the eradication program also state that the U.S. Government 
cannot control marijuana production in its own country and yet it is 
attempting to halt production in foreign countries. On the other hand, 
there is a broad consensus among Jamaicans that cocaine and other 
non-indigenous drugs are bad and should be attacked vigorously by the 
security establishment. 


The Government of Jamaica shares U.S. Government concerns about the 
risks posed by narcotics trafficking and has substantially approved of and 
cooperated with U.S. Government goals and objectives for narcotics control 
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in Jamaica: eradication, interdiction, arrest of traffickers, seizure of 
trafficker assets, information sharing for enforcement, training to enhance 
enforcement capabilities, and public education for demand reduction. The 
opposition People’s National Party is on record in support of U.S. 
assistance in eradication and interdiction operations. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





Because of the widespread social tolerance- for ganja use in Jamaica, 
commercial cultivation of marijuana cannot be eliminated entirely. As 1987 
has proven, however, a sustained eradication program can result in a 
dramatic decrease in net marijuana production. Between 1986 and 1987, 
gross marijuana cultivation dropped from 4,800 hectares to 2,680 hectares; 
while the amount of marijuana seized increased from 195 metric tons to 215 
metric tons. An estimated 46% of the marijuana crop was eradicated in 1986 
compared to 49% in 1987. 


Because of local resource limitations, Jamaica will continue to 
require outside assistance with its eradication and interdiction programs. 
However, changing ganja cultivation patterns are making the cost of manual 
eradication more expensive at a time when competing demands on INM funding 
are likely to reduce the amount of money available to Jamaica. More 
efficient eradication techniques are needed to contain operational costs of 
the eradication program and to reduce the demands on Jamaica's security 
forces. As cocaine trafficking continues to increase, these forces will 
need to devote more attention to narcotics interdiction. 


B.4. Methodology for Estimates 





The 1987 cultivation estimates are based on available information 
including a fall aerial survey. Average field sizes range from .193 
hectares in central Jamaica to .24 hectares in the southwest. While 
history indicates that the spring crop is about twenty percent of the fall 
crop, current experience indicates that the spring figure may be on the 
upswing. Yields were calculated at 675 kg/hectare (602 pounds per acre 
yield). Other figures are based on estimates provided by Jamaican 
enforcement officials. The eradication efforts of the Jamaican security 
forces resulted in eradication in excess of 48 percent of the total crop in 
1987 compared to the estimated 46 percent of the total crop in 1986 and 34 
percent in 1985. Projections for 1988 are based on the assumption that the 
Jamaican Government wiil continue eradication activity at 1987 levels. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





A. Summary Tables 








Year 1987 1986 
Cannabis 

Cultivated (ha) (fall plus spring) -- 4400-5200 
Cultivated (ha) (midpoint) 1330 4800 
Eradicated (ha) 650 2200 
Harvested (ha) 680 2300-3000 
Net Yield at Harvest (mt) 460 1485-2025 
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Year 1987 1986 
Loss Factor (.05) 23 88 
Seized in Country (at) 215 196 
Converted to Hashish (amt) unk unk 
Hashish Oil Yield (mt) unk unk 
Hashish Oil Exported (mt) unk unk 
Available for consumption (mt) 222 1200-1740 
Consumed locally and elsewhere (mt) -- 300- 435 
Exported to USA (mt) -- 900-1315 
B. Data Tables 
Year 1989 1988 1987 1986 1985 1984 
Cannabis 
Gross Cultivation (ha) n/a n/a 1330 4800 2365 2575 
Gross Poten Prod (mt) n/a n/a 900 3240 1595 1740 
Eradicated (ha) n/a n/a 650 2200 955 260 
Crops Eradicated (mt) n/a n/a 440 L485 645 175 
Net Cultivation (ha) n/a n/a 680 26:90 1410 2315 
Net Production (mt) n/a n/a 460 i755 950 1565 
Refining: 
Hashish Oil (kg) 700 1,000 -- -- -- -- 
Arrest: 
Nationals (est.) 3700 3600 3400 3341 2272 3980 
Foreigners (est. ) 900 700 667 782 unk unk 
Seizures: 
Cocaine (kg) 900 700 8.6 $50 400 400 


Domestic consumption -- -- _ = a= — 





Domestic users: —_ — —_ — —_ —_ 





E.l. Resource Requirements 





The Jamaican Government faces serious handicaps in its battle against 
drugs, including a lack of budgetary resources to sustain an effective 
campaign, shortage of equipment and supplies to support year-round field 
operations, and a limited pool of security personnel to sustain a long-term 
eradication and interdiction effort. Without present levels of U.S. 
assistance, the Jamaican Government would be able to mount only a modest 
effort to control marijuana cultivation and trafficking. 


U.S. funding has increased from $49,000 in FY84, $430,000 in FY85, 
$1,521,000 in FY86, to $3,400,000 in FY87. The projected INM budget for 
Jamaica in FY88 is $2 million. The supportive U.S. role is vital, 
essentially providing the only international financial and other support 
Jamaica receives for its eradication and interdiction effort. 
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AFGHANISTAN 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Afghanistan remains a major producer of opium and hashish as well as an 
important producer of heroin. It is estimated that Afghanistan produced 
between 400 and 800 metric tons (MT) of opium in 1987, a significant 
increase compared to last year and considerably above the estimated 140-180 
MT produced in 1984. [It is unlikely that production will decrease in 
1988. In fact, there are indications that the Afghan regime and the 
Soviets, for political reasons, are encouraging opius production in some 
areas of the country. President Reagan denied certification to Afghanistan 
on March 1, 1987, under Sec. 481(h) of the Foreign Assistance Act because 
Afghanistan had failed to cooperate with the U.S. on narcotics control. 


Much of this opium is refined into heroin in Afghanistan or Pakistan 
and supplies addicts in the United States, Europe and South Asia. It is 
believed that trafficking in heroin increased in 1987 as trade across the 
Iranian border expanded. 


Since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979, it has been difficult 
to obtain reliable estimates of marcotics production and trafficking. 
There is no ban on opium poppy cultivation in Afghanistan, and reliable 
sources indicate that little has been done by either Soviet or Kabul regime 
officials to curb drug production. 


In the past, the Soviet-imposed regime in Kabul provided statistics on 
production, trafficking, and seizures to the United Nations Fund for Drug 
Abuse Control (UNFDAC). However, with the closing of that office in 1986, 
data reported to the UN has declined. In any case, statistics released by 
the regime on production, trafficking or domestic abuse are largely 
discounted, since the regime lacks both the capability and interest to 
collect reliable data. In addition, what information is released 
frequently is tailored for propaganda purposes. 


However, independent assessments of diplomats and journalists indicate 
opium cultivation and production are increasing. These increases can be 
attributed to the disruption and resulting breakdown of the Kabul regime's 
authority arising from the Soviet invasion and war, and the disruption of 
Afghanistan's economic infrastructure which has induced many of those 
Afghans who have not sought refuge abroad to seek income in new ways, 
notably the low-investment, high-yield cultivation of narcotics, chiefly 


opium poppy. 


Heroin refining reportedly occurs in areas near the Pakistan- 
Afghanistan border, in Kabul and, according to local sources, in Herat, 
although Herat's role has probably declined in recent years due to the 
severity of fighting which has left Herat a virtual “no-man's land." Kabul 
is attractive as a center for refining because it is Afghanistan's 
principal point of international transportation and offers access to the 
necessary chemicals and a market within the city. Regime-controlled 
monitoring of most imports and exports, including chemicals used in heroin 
production, and more significantly regime intelligence operations within 
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Kabul targeted against merchants, offer circumstantial evidence of 
involvement in and awareness of refining activities among regime 
officials. There is no evidence, however, of regime involvement at the 
policy level in heroin refining. 


The regime has estimated that 70 percent of the opium, 90 percent of 
the hashish, and 100 percent of the heroin either produced or trafficked in 
Afghanistan is destined for other countries. The regime's figures probably 
understate the percentage of local drug consumption and fail to note the 
flow of drugs through Pakistan and the Soviet Union. Instances of heroin 
seizures concealed in Afghan exports, including large seizures in the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, follow a similar 
pattern, e.g., the heroin is shipped in consignments of dried fruits or 
muts and transits the Soviet Union. The pattern suggests an organized 
heroin trafficking operation, possibly centered in Kabul. 


The regime contends that illicit narcotics from Pakistan usually enter 
the country through Torkham on the Khyber Pass route. Other likely routes 
of entry include the highway linking Quetta and Kandahar and over the 
countless trails crossing the largely undemarcated border. 


There are indications that heroin trafficking across the Iranian border 
is also increasing. The regime recently has attempted to improve ties with 
Iran to reduce Iranian support for the Mujahidin. A rapid expansion of 
unofficial -trade has resulted in Baluchi tribesmen from Afghanistan and 
Pakistan trading with fellow tribesmen in Iran. Heroin is a principal 
trade item and is exchanged for consumer goods. These are often re-sold to 
Soviet personnel in Afghanistan. Heroin purchased in Kabul reportedly 
sells for twice the price in Herat and four times the price in Mashad 
(Iran). Mahy civil servants have abandoned their poor paying jobs to join 
in this lucrative trade. 


There is no reliable information available on money laundering, if any 
takes place. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





The Kabul regime's narcotics control and enforcement activity is 
confined to the efforts of an anti-smuggling unit in the Ministry of the 
Interior. Although UN sources have asserted that this unit has been 
staffed by relatively dedicated personnel, it reportedly is severely 
underfinanced and carries little weight within the Kabul regime's 
bureaucracy. The regime claims to have carried out seizures and made 
arrests, but the numbers cannot be verified. With the closure of the 
UNFDAC office, monitoring regime narcotics control measures has become very 
difficult. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





The regime is not known to have a timetable for the elimination of the 
illicit cultivation of narcotics. 
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A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





Apart from claims of seizures and arrests, (which cannot be confirmed), 
the Kabul regime's enforcement efforts appear to be at a low level, except 
for regime/Soviet military actions targeted on Mujahidin who coincidentally 
may be involved in narcotics production or trafficking. The regime's own 
possible non-compliance with the terms of the 1961 Single Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs (failure to seek authorization of apparently ongoing sales 
of non-seizued opium to the Soviet Union) would place the regime itself 
technically outside the regulations of the Convention to which the regime 
and the Soviet Union are signatories. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





While the regime admits to a drug abuse problem among the Afghan 
population, it offers no reliable statistics regarding the extent of the 
problem. Outside experts estimate that Afghanistan has as many as 100,000 
heroin addicts and 250,000 opium users. The most frequent substance abuse 
is the ingestion of hashish, especially in urban areas among the young. 
Traditional rural use of narcotics draws little or no government attention. 


Press reports continue to state that drug abuse among the occupying 
Soviet forces continues to rise, involving both heroin and hashish. 
Indeed, Soviet forces have become a significant market for drugs, 
particularly bashish, which is spurring production and trafficking. 


B.l. The Nature of the Drug Production Problem 





Afghanistan is a landlocked South Asian country with an area of 652,090 
square miles (251,770 sq km) and an estimated population of fifteen 
million. More than five million Afghans have sought refuge abroad since 
1979. Much of the country is extremely mountainous, posing great problems 
for overland transport and communication. Im the west the climate is arid 
or semi-arid. Only 14 million hectares are arable, and most of this area 
requires irrigation. 


Opium production has been a common source of income for tribal Afghans 
for centuries. As such, the narcotic is elaborately woven into tribal 
social habits and mores. Despite Islamic proscriptions against its use, it 
is a popular remedy for ailments, particularly among the elderly. It is 
most commonly smoked, and its value has long made it a common item of trade 
and means of exchange among tribal and urban Afghans. 


Opium poppy is grown mainly in the eastern provinces bordering Pakistan 
(Nangarhar and Paktika), Badakhshan in the north, Herat in the south and in 
the central province of Bamian. Nangarhar is by far the largest producer 
followed by the Helmund Valley and Badakhshan. MHashish production is more 
widely dispersed than opium production. 


B.2. Factors Affecting Production 











The Soviet invasion and the ensuing war between Soviet and regime 
troops and the Mujahidin- resistance have resulted in depopulation of many 
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areas (sometimes as a conscious policy pursued by Soviet and regime troops) 
and the destruction of much of the country’s rudimentary economic 
infrastructure. Some five gillion Afghans have fled their homeland -- 
roughly one third of the surviving population (estimates of those killed in 
the war range near one million). The population that has remained has been 
forced to rely om crops that are less labor-intensive and which do not 
depend on irrigation systems. In these circumstances, opium, which also 
provides a large cash return, resists spoilage, and is relatively easy to 
transport, has become the preferred crop for many farmers. In a situation 
of virtually non-existent central or local government support and 
diminished traditional trib«. support systems, those farmers who remain are 
left largely to their own devices in their struggle for the survival of 
their families. Moral and even religious considerations that might have 
militated against production of a narcotic are in such circumstances 
subordinated to imperatives for survival. 


The Soviet invasion has increased domestic demand in Af. hanistan for 
both hashish and opiates. Soviet soldiers are a principal source of demand 
for hashish, but consumption has increased among Afghan youth as well, 
influenced by the breakdown of social mores in an environment of chronic 
warfare. Increasing numbers have turned to domestically produced drugs, 
and foreign drugs (mandrax tablets). 


Hashish and opium are assuming a greater importance as means of 
exchange. Long «an important traditional means of barter, hashish in 
particular is becoming an important element in rural trade. There are, for 
example, numerous accounts of Soviet and-+ regime soldiers stopping 
travellers and commercial vehicles on major Afghan roads and demanding 
hashish bribes as payment to allow passage. 


The flight of refugees from rural Afghanistan has imposed great strains 
on traditional agriculture. Loss of manpower, particularly young men for 
field work, has contributed significantly to a general reduction in 
traditional Afghan food production, notably wheat and other cereals. 
Drought and lack of manpower caused severe food shortages in northern 
Afghanistan during the winter of 1986-1987. In desperation, farmers in 
Afghanistan have turned to opium production as a crop requiring low labor 
investment and relatively high profits with which to purchase food. 


An additional factor for Afghanistan's probable increase in opium 
production is Pakistan's increasing demand for heroin which has encouraged 
expanded production of opium in Afghanistan. The Afghan regime and che 
Soviets are also encouraging opium production in an effort to gain the 
cooperation, or at least neutrality, of Pakistan-Afghanistan border tribes 
in the Soviet war against the Afghan resistance. These tribes, traditional 
opium producers, are under increasing Soviet/regime pressure to cooperate 
in anti-resistance military activity in exchange for the regime's 
willingness to turn a blind eye to tribal opium production. According to 
well-founded reports, the regime (with essential Soviet financial support) 
has actually encouraged production in areas under its control by selling 
seed and acting as the purchaser of opium from those whos~ allegiance the 
regime seeks. Tribal economic dependence on the regime and the Soviets 
establishes an economic relationship which binds the tribes to 
political/military cooperation with the Soviets and the regime. 
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Individual resistance elements reportedly engage in opium production 
and trafficking as a source of income to provide staples for populations 
under their control and to fund weapon purchases. We have no evidence, 
however, that such practices are permitted or condoned by the resistance 
leadership; on the contrary, Mujahidin leaders have spoken out strongly 
against opium cultivation and have in various instances meted out strong 
punishments against narcotics growers and traffickers. 


As noted, there are credible reports that the regime is an important 
purchaser of opium from tribal groups. Opium purchased by the regime is in 
most instances probably sold to the Soviet Union, a traditional purchaser 
of International Narcotics Control Board-approved "seized" opium. 


According to the 1961 Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, Afghanistan 
(like other traditional producers of opium) must report all international 
sales of opium to International Narcotics Control Board (INCB), confining 
itself to the sale of only that opium seized in anti-tratficking activity 
within the country. Recently, reporting of such intended sales to the 
Board have declined significantly, indicating either a precipitous drop in 
the Kabul regime's opium sales to the Soviet Union, or (as most observers 
believe) regime's non-compliance with its responsibility to report such 
sales. (Failure to report places the regime, as a seller, in technical 
violation of the Convention. The Soviet Union, a purchaser, would not be 
in technical violation of the Single Convention. ) 


Regime officials have informed UN contacts that efforts to stem 
trafficking (efforts generally perceived as not significafitly effective in 
any event) are often thwarted by Soviet troops in the field who are 
determined to protect their sources of supply. 


According to diplomatic reports, the Ministry of Tribes and 
Nationalities is a principal point of contact for the sale of opium by the 
tribes to the regime. Western diplomats in Kabul report that in 1984 a 
Ministry of Tribes and Natioial ties official told tribal leaders in the 
border areas that if they cooperated with the regime, they would be allowed 
to establish heroin laboratorics. The Ministry of State Security also is 
believed to have a liaison cole with the tribes on narcotics sales. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reduc*t:ons 








No regime actions tw redyce production are anticipated in 1988. As it 
continues its attempts to woo political and military support from tribal 
groups in the Afghanistan/Pakistan border areas, it appears likely that the 
regime will rely ever more heavily on a tactic of cooperation with these 
traditional opium producers. Principal constraints governing opium 
production appear to be climatic. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





There are very limited statistics related to narcotics production, 
pricing, seizures and trafficking in Afghanistan. What is available is 
provided below. The following production figures are from U.S., UN and 
other sources. Seizure and arrest figures for 1986 were provided by regime 
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sources for the period January through October. Regime data are less 
reliable than data otherwise sourced. Estimates of hashish production are 
not available. 


Data Tables 








Year 1986 1987 1988 
Opium/Heroin 

Cultivated (ha) 7 ,400-12,500 9 ,000-28 ,000 18,500 
Eradicated (ha) minimal minimal -- 
Yield (kg) 30 32 30 
Opium 

Yield (mt) 190-450 400-800 400-800 
Loss (mt) 70- 85 70- 85 70- 85 
Seized (mt) 7 n/k n/k 
Consumed (mt) 30- 40 30- 40 30- 40 
Available for 

- Export/Refining (mt) 295-370 300-675 300-675 
Seized 

Heroin (kg) 988 n/k n/k 
Hashish (mt) 3.4 n/k n/k 
Cocaine (kg) 683 n/k n/k 
Mandrax (tabs) 152,015 n/k n/k 
Arrests 

Opium 57 (6,859 kg) n/k ‘n/k 
Heroin 113 ( 988 kg) n/k n/k 
Hashish 137 (3,405 kg) n/k n/k 
Cocaine LO ( 683 kg) = n/k n/k 
Mandrax (tabs) l6 (142,015) n/k n/k 
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INDIA 


A.l. Status of [llicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 








India is the world's leading producer of licit opium. The 1986-87 crop 
yield is estimated to exceed 800 mt. This production is licensed by the 
GOI and is controlled from the opium poppy fields to the final alkaloid 
conversion and legal exportation for medical purposes. The licit 
cultivation areas are in the north-central and western states of Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. The GOI does not recognize the 
existence of any illicit cultivation in India. 


The GOI acknowledges some diversion of licitly grown opium into the 
illicit market. However, the GOI claims it maintains effective control to 
prevent significant losses of this type. (Informal estimates indicate the 
leakage from the licit crop represents between 20 to 30 per cent of the 
total crop. If so, the total crop for India would be between 1,000 and 
1,140 metric tons for 1986-87 and the leakage would be 200 to 260 me.). It 
is believed that Indian opium is consumed internally by an expanding 
domestic addict population. 


The GOI is concerned that India has become a major transit country for 
trafficking of narcotics from neighboring countries. Large quantities of 
narcotics from both the Golden Crescent (Afghanistan, Pakistan, Iran) and 
the Golden Triangle (Burma, Laos, Thailand) pass through India to western 
markets. The major illicit trafficking routes are across the border from 
Pakistan and Burma and out through major cities such as Bombay, Delhi and 
Calcutta. Some heroin also flows from Nepal into northern India. 


There is a reverse flow of acetic anhydride which is produced and 
smuggled from India into Burma to supply the heroin conversion labs in the 
Golden  Triargle. The GOI and Burmese authorities have _ increased 
cooperation and opened a line of communication on the smuggling of acetic 
anhydride from India into Burma. The GOI officials responsible for 
enforcing narcotic laws will be proposing to parliament a_e stronger 
enforcement commitment on the India/Burma border. They are proposing more 
customs officers, restricted travel across the border and stiffer penalties 
for acetic anhydride possession near the border. Clandestine Burmese 
laboratory operators prefer Indian manufactured acetic anhydride because of 
its higher quality compared with Chinese acetic anhydride. The bulk of the 
heroin in India is converted in foreign labs and smuggled into India by 
land routes from Pakistan. Given the ready availability of opium and 
acetic anhydride in India, the development of indigenous heroin labs cannot 
be discounted. 


GOI officials contend that the major Indian traffickers are affiliated 
with Afghan or Pakistani smuggling circles. There are unsubstantiated 
allegations that Sikh extremists are involved in narcotics trafficking as a 
means to support terrorist activities. There may also be a connection 
between the Tamil insurgent movement and narcotics trafficking between 
India and Western Europe. There is some evidence of a connection between 
narcotics trafficking and the various insurgent movements along the 
India/Burma border. The existence of these insurgent groups undoubtedly 
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hinders GOI enforcement efforts in that region. [here is-still no evideuce 
of institutional ties between Indian narcotics tratficking circles and 
foreign governments. 


Raw opium gum is readily available in much of northwestern India, 
particularly in the states of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Punjab. Heroin is also abundantly available for consumption in urban areas 
such as Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay. This is usually “smoking heroin" or 
heroin base, which is the most prevalent form of narcotic substance being 
bought and sold in India. It usually moves from Bombay, Delhi, or 
Calcutta, to Europe -and the United States. There have been frequent 
incidents of individuals carrying heroin on commercial flights to Europe 
and Africa, and of bulk trafficking via freight shipments. There are no 
statistics regarding fluctuations of narcotics prices. The street price of 
"smoking heroin" in November 1987 ix Delhi remained about $5 per gram. 
Although the GOI has very restrictive foreign exchange controls, they are 
evaded regularly. In order to avoid taxes, a huge portion of the Indian 
gross domestic product is in the black market. Non-resident Indians abroad 
are a very ready conduit for any Indian who wishes to access foreign 
exchange illegally or launder money abroad. Smuggling channels, for 
everything from gold to TV components, have been in place for years. As a 
result, laundering of narcotics profits is a simple and almost risk-free 
task. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





_ During 1987, GOI authorities seized illicit narcotics in the following 
quantities: 





Seizures (kg) 1987 
Opium 3,403 
Heroin 2,660 - 
Methaqualone 1,330 
Cannabis 32,758 
Cocaine 7 


For the 1986-87 crop year the GOI has reduced the minimum yield 
required for renewal of GOI licenses for licit production, originally 32 
kg/ha, to 30 kg/ha in 1986. This was later reduced to 25 kg/ha, in 
response tc reduced yields due to severe drought in much of India. The GOI 
does not have any plans to relinquish India's position as the major 
supplier of licit opium to the world market. However, the GOI is currently 
undertaking an 18-month study to determine whether the concentrated poppy 
straw (CPS) method would be suitable for production in India. Officials 
complain informally that given international prices for licit opium and GOI 
subsidies to opium farmers, they are barely covering expenses. Indian 
officials have indicated that India is lowering the amount of land under 
licit opium cultivation by about 1000 hectares per year. 


Growing concern about India's own drug abuse problem and the increasing 
smuggling of heroin into India has prompted very high level concern within 
the Indian Government. The result has been increased cooperation with a 
number of governments, including neighbors Burma and Pakistan. 
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The Interior and Home Secretaries of the governments of India and 
Pakistan met in Islamabad in March 1987 to inaugurate new collaboration in 
fighting narcotics smuggling. The Indian Government said the meeting was 
fruitful. The two sides took initial steps to exchange narcotics 


intelligence. 


The South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) also took 
initial steps to plan for regional cooperation. At the first meeting of 
SAARC’s technical committee on drug trafficking and abuse in April, 
representatives of the seven countries recommended common action plans in 
drug treatment and drug law enforcement, including the exchange of 
intelligence. 


India also increased its cooperation with Burma, spurred in part by a 
meeting between Prime Minister Gandhi arid Burmese leader Ne Win in December 
in Rangoon. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 


The GOI states that there is no significant illicit opium cultivation 
within India. The GOI, therefore, has no plans, programs, or timetables 
for the elimination of such cultivation. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 








In 1987, the GOI continued the implementation of the asset seizure 
provisions of the 1985 Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances Bill. 
The GOI also established a reward system to encourage enforcement officials 
to make seizures of illicit drugs. The GOI maintains discussions within 
the South Asia Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) for narcotics 
control cooperation among member states. 


Licit opium production within India is under the control of the Office 
of the Narcotics Commissioner. This office is responsitle for licensing of 
opium fields, collection of raw opium, delivery of opium to the two GOI 
opium factories (at Ghazipur and Neemuch), secure storage of excess opium 
collected each year, and processing of opium for medicinal alkaloids (for 
export and domestic use). 


The Narcotic Control Bureau (NCB) has continued to strengthen its role 
as the principal GOI authority for the control of illicit narcotics. The 
NCB falls under the supervision of the Finance Ministry, Department of 
Revenue. They are in the process of enlarging the NCB from 167 to 674 
persons. The GOI will be able to accomplish this goal with the help of an 
UNFDAC grant of $20 million. During 1987 the NCB has made an impact on 
drug enforcement in India, forming an elite investigative unit and 
attracting talented professional investigators to switch over to the NCB. 
As time passes the bureau is learning how to investigate more complex 
cases. The NCB is requesting assistance in training agents. 


President Reagan and Prime Minister Gandhi agreed during their meeting 
in October 1987 to intensify cooperation in narcotics, including training 
and enforcement. 
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In 1987 the GOI allowed the assignment of two U.K. Customs officers to 
India to handle narcotic control responsibilities. The Federal Republic of 
Germany also has stationed an agent in New Delhi for drug enforcement. In 
1987, the U.S. successfully trained 41 narcotic investigators and about 40 
drug identification chemists. One forensic chemist traveled to the U.S. 
for advanced training. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





Although India has a long tradition of socially tolerated use of opium 
and cannabis, he:oin abuse is a relatively new phenomenon. As recently as 
1980, heroin abuse was not viewed as a significant factor in Indian 
society. The most common form cf heroin used domestically is “smoking 
heroin”. Statistics are not available on the level of heroin abuse in 
India, but unofficial estimates put the total number of heroin addicts in 
India in the hundreds of thousands, primarily in major cities such as 
Bombay and Delhi. Ettforts addressing prevention, treatment and 
rehabilitation are still nascent. Non-governmental organizations are 
taking the lead in awareness and treatment etforts. Lack of reliable 
statistics makes assessment of domestic consumption, production, refining 
and trafficking in India difficult. Nevertheless, the recent agreement 
between the GOI and UNFDAC for a 20 million dollar grant to strengthen 
narcotics programs suggests increased awareness of the growing threat. 


B.1l. Nature of [llicit Drug Produc*ion 





The major drug crops produced in India are opium and cannabis. 
Cannabis grows wild in most parts of India, and no efforts are made to 
control it because cannabis production and use are not viewed as a 
significant problem by Indian leaders. On the other hand, the GOI 
recognizes the potential threat posed by opium and heroin abuse in India. 


B.2. Factors Affecting Production 


Geographically, India is situated in the heart of the world’s major 
Opium producing region. Moreover, Indian social tradition has tolerated, 
even encouraged, opium cultivation and consumption. India offers ideal 
climatic conditions for opium cultivation. Economically, opium is the best 
opportunity for thousands of small plot cultivators to harvest a profitable 
cash crop in otherwise poor and subsistence level rural arees. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





As illicit narcotics production within India is not officially 
acknowledged, it is not possible to cite figures for reduction of such 
production. 


B.4. Methodology. Not applicable 




















i C.l. Statistical Tables 
A. Summary Tables 

5 Year 1986 1987 
Opium 

5 Licit Cultivated (ha) 23,000 22,000 
Illicit Cultivated (ha) (20 Z) (20 2) 
Eradicated (ha) -0- -0- 
Licit Harvested (ha) 23,000 23,000 
Illicit Harvested (ha) unk unk 
Licit Yield (mt) 800 800 
Illicit Yield (amt) 250 250 

j Loss Factor (mt) unk unk 
Consumed (mt) 200-250 200-250 
Seized (mt) .087-.090 3.40 

j Exported (illicit) unk unk 
Available for Refining unk unk 

5 Heroin 
Heroin Produced (mt) ink unk 
Heroin Seized (mt) 2.620 2.660 

i Heroin Consumed in India unk unk 
Cannabis 

| Seized (mt) 60.6 32.8 
B. Data Tables 

j Year L989 1988 1987 1986 1985 
Cultivation 

j Licit Production (mt) 800 800 800 765 435 
Illicit Production (mt) 50 250 250 250 250 

j Seizures (mt) 
Opium 3.5 3.5 3.405 8.790 6.84 
Poppy Husk 40.0 40.0 40.0 36.5 44.15 
Heroin 3.0 3.0 2.66 2.62 760 
Morphine .05 .0O5 04 207 125 
Cocaine .02 02 Ol .025 005 
Marijuana 15.0 15. 13.4 36.5 9.7 

j Cannabis 35.0 35.0 32.8 60.6 66.3 
Methaqualone i.0 1.0 1.3 Led 7 

| Labs Destroyed 
Heroin 3 3 none 2 l 

i Domestic 
Consumption 
Opium 250 250 200-250 225 200 

a Heroin unk unk unk unk unk 
Users (millions) 
Opium 3=5 3-5 3-5 3-5 3-5 

j Heroin 0.5 0.5 ~25-.7 unk unk 











A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 








Reliable data on narcotics cultivation, censumption, or trafficking in 
Iran has been limited since the fall of the Shah. Little additional 
information has become available in past year. The National Narcotics 
Intelligence Consumers Committee (NNICC) estimates opium production in 1987 
to have continued at about the same level as the previous year. 


Opium poppies are widely cultivated in Iran, but the domestic 
production of 200-400 metric tons of opium cannot meet Iran's own demand 
for drugs. Iran's opium and heroin addict population, estimated in the 
international press at up to one million, requires more opiates than Iran 
can produce; consequently neighboring Afghanistan and Pakistan supply 
these needed drugs. Despite the high internal demand, an indeterminate but 
apparently significant portion of the opiates cultivated or smuggled into 
Iran is shipped to the West, probably due to the higher prices available 
outside Iran. 


Despite the Government of Iran's (GOI) ban on opium poppy cultivation 
in 1980, several major regions of the country remain politically and 
militarily unstable and are, therefore, conducive to opium production. 
Although the present government insists opium poppy cultivation has been 
eliminated in Iran, sources estimate the current level of opium production 
is 200-400 metric tons, significantly lower than the 400 to 600 metric ton 
figure estimated for the country in 1979. 


Iran also is a significant conduit for the transshipment of cpiates 
produced in Afghanistan and Pakistan. They enter Iran from the east and 
exit through its western border, essentially through Turkey or from 
countries in the Middle East. Laboratories for morphine base anc heroin 
conversion are reportedly operating in Kurdish controlled sectors of 
northwestern Iran and the Baluchi sectors of southeastern Iran. Due to 
Turkish enforcement efforts, many Kurdish traffickers have moved their 
refining operations from Turkey to Iran. 


Iranian traffickers have been expanding their trafficking activities to 
the U.S. DEA reports that the center of this activity is in California, 
where large Iranian communities have been estabiished and where about half 
of the Iranian drug arrests since 1980 have been made. 


Iran has laws to penalize the importation, manufacture, possession, or 
sale of opium, morphine, heroin, cocaine, synthetic marcotics, and acetic 
anhydride. Under the 1985 Smugglers Act, 30 percent of the funds 
confiscated from and the fines paid by smugglers are used to pay rewards to 
informers and police. 


Since 1980, the GOI has reported enormous seizures of opium, morphine, 
heroin, and cannabis. The accuracy of their figures cannot be verified. 
In 1983, the last year for which DEA has complete figures, Iran reported 
the seizure of more than 3,400 kilos of heroin, 1,000 kilos of morphine, 
35,000 kilos of opium, and nearly 500 kilos of cannabis. In 1984, the GOl 
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declared it had seized approximately 2,500 kilos of heroin. During a 
February 1987 conference of the Division on Narcotic Drugs (DND), the 


Iranian representative claimed government officials arrested over 12,750 
traffickers during the first nine months in 1986, including 600 some 
foreign nationals. During the same period, over 23 tons of opium 
reportedly were seized, 18 tons of which were seized in Iran's three 
eastern-most provinces. 
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NEPAL 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Nepal remains a transit point in the international smuggling of heroin 
as evidenced by arrests abroad and continued domestic availability of 
heroin. Heroin reportedly moves overland from Burma to Nepal via India and 
is also imported from Pakistan. C:s#ndestine laboratories in India may 
supply at least some of the domestic heroin market in Nepal. Some heroin 
reportedly enters Nepal by air from other Asian points, mostly Thailand. 
The growing tourist traffic between Nepal and China expands the 
possibilities of overland smuggling via China. All other international 
flows of heroin out of this land-locked country must go through Tribhuvan 
international airport in Kathmandu. 


All confirmed instances of heroin smuggling have heen by individual 


courier, though there are recurrent but unconfirmed reports of exports of 
heroin concealed in commercial shipments and art objects. No estimates of 
the volume of international heroin trafficking through Nepal are available, 
but at least 95 Nepalese were incarcerated in foreign prisons in 1987 for 
narcotics offenses. 


Trafficking by air betwee: Nepal and other countries, including the 
U.S., typically relies on inc. vidual couriers doing a “body carry". The 
trafficking rings are usually Nepalese or Indian, reportedly bankrolled by 
the traditional trader groups which finance other types of smuggling as 
well. 


None of these groups is known to have any links to terrorist groups, 
although some of those arrested in 1987 were also convicted of complicity 
in the attempted assassination of a prominent journalist. Indictments in 
the U.S. have revealed the existence of multi-state heroin distribution 
networks run by Americans who obtain heroin via Nepal and Nepalese 
couriers. There are also reports of Europeans procuring heroir in Nepal 
for delivery to Europe or Australia; there is a possibility that some may 
have links to European terrorist groups. One prominent case unearthed a 
connection with the North Korean Embassy in Kathmandu. 


Opium is cultivated in Nepal in negligible amounts and there have been 
no reliable reports of in-country opium processing or exports of 
domestically-produced opium products. Cannabis, both wild and cultivated, 
is harvested in Nepal and processed for the domestic and Indian markets. 
There are no reliable estimates of the magnitude of cannabis production. 
It is particularly widespread in the western hi!ls area and in the lowland 
areas of the eastern Terai. There is some processing in Nepal of cannabis 
into hashish and hash oil. These products remain available in Katimandu, 
although less freely in the wake of recent legislation and enforcement 
actions. The use of cannabis and cannabis-derived substances has fairly 
wide acceptance in Nepal. 


There is no reliable information on.narcotics-related money laundering 
in Nepal. Nepal seeks to maintain tight controls on hard currency 
movements in and out of the country. The Government of Nepal (GON) 
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believes that proceeds from heroin smuggling through Nepal are kept in 
financial centers like Hong Kong and Singapore. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





There was a major series of arrests in 1987 involving some 70 
individuals. Heavy fines and/or substantial sentences were imposed for 
corruption, smuggling and narcotics-related offenses. These arrests were 
on orders from the top levels of the GON and included the detention and 
sentencing of the military aide to one of the King's younger brothers as 
well as a former chief of the national police. Also convicted were persons 
involved in the 1986 assassination attempt of a prominent journalist who 
had been responsible for investigative reporting on narcotics-related 
corruption in the GON. 


The arrests and trials were seen as reflecting official intolerance for 
marcotics-related activity, and are believed to have had an important 
deterrent effect. New legislation (see Section A.4) further tightened the 
1986 anti-narcotics law. The GON during the recent growing season also 
took extensive measures against cannabis cultivation in Nepal’s Terai 
region, although no statistical information on the amount destroyed is 
currently available. 


Demand reduction activities by Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs) 
and private groups increased. An umbrella organization (Association for 
Drug Abuse -- ADAPC), with representatives of various ministries, was 
established to coordinate programs tc combat drug abuse. 


U.S.-Nepal “cooperation om narcotics issues expanded in a number of 
respects and was underscored by a visit by the Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Narcotics Matters in September. Five senior GON 
poliee officials participated in U.S. training programs, and a U.S.-funded 
expert in the use of dogs for narcotics detection visited Nepal in 
November. Three-hundred drug kits were presented to the Nepal police in 
June. Four Nepali nationals participated in USIA's international visitor 
program on narcotics-related topics. USIA also made funds available for 
various demand reduction programs conducted by local NGO's. A team visited 
Nepal in connection with USAID's narcotics awareness program; although 
Nepal was not selected for the first phase of this project, useful 
information was generated and USG narcotics concerns underlined. 





A.3. Plans, Programs, and Timetables 


U.S. cooperation with Nepal is expected to intensify in 1988. A key 
area of continued concern will be Tribhuvan international airport, used for 
all international flights. The present terminal is antiquated and 
anti-narcotics controls there have been poor, although they improved 
slightly over the past year. A new terminal building is now under 
construction. It is expected to be in use by the end of 1988. This 
facility was not designed with anti-narcotics efforts in mind and GON 
officials are only belatediy considering how and to what extent it might be 
modified to include effective anti-narcotics measures. 
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A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 











The National Panchayat (legislature) in late 1987 enacted legislation 
which further refined and toughened the 1986 anti-narcotics law. The new 
law makes it illegal to purchase, sell or distribute, export or import, 
transport, or store cannabis. It also provides for a new range of 
enforcement measures including restrictions on prescriptions by medical 
practitioners, authorization for the government to destroy narcotics, 
tightened record-keeping provisions, authorization for the government to 
confiscate movable and immovable property in connection with narcotics 
offenses, and impunity from prosecution of persons in a GON-recognized 
treatment facility. 


Nepal’s only extradition treaty is with India. However, GON 
authorities have indicated a willingness to cooperate with other nations, 
including the U.S., on deportations. Nepal has also acted = on 
narcotics-related information supplied by Interpol. 


Nepal attended the 1987 UN-sponsored International Conference on Drug 
Abuse and [Illicit Trafficking (ICDAIT), its first participation in any 
international narcotics meeting. At that time it confirmed its forma! 
adherence to the 1961 Single Convention and 1972 Protocol. Nepal also 
participated in the SAARC (South Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation) technical committee on drug trafficking and narcotics abuse, 
and has been active in SAARC's initial efforts to tackle narcotics issues 
regionally. 


The Home Ministry has the lead responsibility on narcotics control. 
There have been further modest increases in government resources dedicated 
to anti-narcotics efforts a both the national and local levels, but they 
remain inadequate. Coordination problems persist between police and 
customs officials, including those at the airport. Lack of training and of 
incentives for the seizure of narcotics comparable to the monetary rewards 
for discovery of smuggled gold remain obstacles to effective narcotics 
interdiction. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 


The major domestic problem is the abuse of heroin, mainly smoked in the 
form of heroin base or “brown sugar” by the urban youth of the upper and 
middle classes. There is also widespread cannabis use. Informal estimates 
of the number of heroin addicts in Nepal remain in the 20,000 range, with 
some local experts believing that the number may have stabilized or 
possibly even diminished slightly. However, reliable data are still 
lacking. A U.S.-funded study of addiction and use problems in the 
Kathmandu valley is under consideration. It is believed that the dramatic 
growth over recent years of narcotics addiction, and public awareness of 
it, do much tc explain 1987's major arrests. 


Although Home Affairs is the lead ministry on enforcement § and 
interdiction, there is still no senior official or body with authority to 
cut across traditional bureaucratic lines of authority and implement a 
government-wide anti-narcotics strategy. The Association for Drug Abuse, 
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established in 1987, is playing an increasingly active role in addressing 
some of the social ills associated with narcotics use and abuse, however, 
and is working with NGO's and other private organizations. One positiv 
development in the 1987 narcotics legislation was the clarification of the 
legal status of addicts undergoing treatment. 


B.l. Nature of [llicit Drug Production 





Not applicable to Nepal 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





Nepal does not produce opium or coca in measurable amounts and 
statistics are unavailable on the cultivation, production, use and export 


of marijuana. 
Data Tables 
Year LGR, | 986 | 955 


Arrests* 


Nepalis $06 245 
Foreigners ’ 59 -- 
(Total) 44) 02 L153 


Seizures (kg)* 


Gan ja/ hemp 61,229 17,700 
Hashish 260 105 
Heroin 5 j 
Opium 2.865 
Cocaine 20 


* Data on arrests and seizures covers the period | January - 26 November, 
1987, the latest informa_ion available. 
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PAKISTAN 


A.l. Status of [Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Pakistan undertook a major program of crop eradication in 1987, 
including aerial spraying, but eradication gains were apparently matched by 
expansion of cultivation to new areas, leaving net production essentially 
unchanged from the previous year. U.S. Government estimates of opium 
production range from 135-160 metric tons, compared to a 140-160 ton range 
in 1986. Pakistani opium production is being driven to a great extent by 
the country's fast-growing number of heroin addicts, now estimated to be in 
excess of 600,000, and Pakistan is a net importer of opium. The country 
also remains a concern to the U.S. because tribal areas along the Afghan 
frontier are being used as refining sites for converting opium gum into 
heroin as it transits Pakistan en route to U.S. and European markets. U.S. 
assistance is designed to help improve the enforcement as well as the 
eradication capabilities of Pakistan? Vigorous enforcement efforts have 
resulted in impressive seizures, but have made little headway against major 
traffickers and refiners. 


This 1986/87 production figure is based on estimates of growing areas 
which range between 9,055 and 10,880 hectares and a yield factor of 14.8 
kg. per hectare. The average yield figure is lower this year than in past 
years, reflecting drought and other adverse weather conditions in growing 
areas. 


There is disagreement between U.S. and GOP officials on _ the 
effectiveness of the program in 1987. The Pakistan Narcotics Control Board 
estimated that production actually decreased from 130 to 80-metric tons. 
U.S. and GOP production estimates differ because, in gathering the data on 
which these estimates are based (aerial surveys and other sources), the GOP 
concentrates on surveying traditional poppy growing areas and areas to 
which the poppy ban has been extended and does less in areas not covered by 
development agreements, largely tribal areas on the western border where 
most cultivation has shifted. 


Following spotty enforcement in 1985/86, Pakistani authorities 
redoubled their efforts in the following season, using aerial spraying of 
herbicides for the first time. Enforcement efforts were preceded by an 
active public awareness campaign and attempts at establishing a dialogue 
with local leaders. By all reports, eradication efforts in 1987 were good 
in areas such as Malakand, Gadoon, and Buner where the GOP was committed to 
enforce the poppy ban. However, the Pakistani ban on opium cultivation is 
not enforced in tribal or other areas until they have been scheduled for 
development assistance. Opium growers responded to effective enforcement 
of the poppy ban in developing areas by expanding plantings in nearby areas 
and autonomous tribal regions not subject to enforcement (Dir District, the 
Hazara Tribal Area, Bajaur, and Mohmand). Thus, positive efforts at 
eradication have been counterbalanced by increases in cultivation of opium 
poppy in areas where the ban on cultivation is not in place. It is 
believed that these areas, including a portion of Dir, and tribal areas 
like Bajaur and Mohmand, and small areas of Hazara, now account for a 
majority (sixty percent) of the poppy preduction in Pakistan. 
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During the 1986-1987 harvest cycle, the GOP began . helicopter aerial 
eradication program on a pilot basis with U. S. assistance. This program 
resulted in the destruction of about 400 hectares of opium poppy and also 
served as effective backup to manual eradication efforts. In the 1987-88 
cycle, the GOP is expanding the use of helicopters and is adding fixed wing 
aerial eradication capacity which will approximately double eradication 
capability. 


Overall opium production estimates are complicated by uncertainty about 
the number of Pakistani addicts as well as the volume of raw opium exported 
from. Pakistan and Afghanistan to Iran for its addict population. A recent 
survey of drug abuse in Pakistan, fuaded and supervised by the Federal 
Republic of Germany, indicates that heroin and opium abusers require 340 MT 
of opium or its equivalent. Even allowing a generous margin for error, it 
is clear that Pakistan is a net importer of opiun. 


Much of the opium and heroin originating in Afghanistan is transported 
to Peshawar via the tribal areas adjacent to the Afghan border. Opium 
output in Afghanistan is estimated at 400-800 metric tons; large amounts of 
opium and heroin are smuggled into Pakistan across the Afghan border, but 
there are no precise estimates of the total amount. 


Pakistani hashish (the resin of cannabis sativa) produced from local 
cannabis plants is exported to the United States essentially along the same 
routes used by the heroin traffickers. 


The heroin manufactured for U.S. consumption is predominately 
injectable heroin. The drug generally enters the United States concealed 
in air and sea cargo, fer example in consignments of texttles, sports 
equipment, and surgical instruments, and is also hidden in luggage, 
personal effects and/or the body cavities of couriers. Narcotics for local 
consumption in Pakistan normally take the form of-- less highly refined 
"brown sugar™ (heroin base). 


Afghan Resistance leaders based in Pakistan have publicly stated their 
opposition to the narcotics trade. Nevertheless, some Afghan refugees are 
involved in the heroin trade as opium poppy growers, opium stockists, 
manufacturers, middlemen, or international traffickers. Some leaders in 
the NWFP have encouraged opium poppy farmers to continue growing poppy 
until the GOP reimburses them for lost income. Opposition political 
parties are opposed to narcotics production, with the exception of the 
leftist National Awami Party (NAP). The NAP has consistently denounced 
efforts to control opium cultivation, frequently charging that such actions 
are prompted by the United States to the detriment of NWFP farmers. 


Pakistan is not a major center for money iaundering. The structure of 
the Pakistani financial system, the existence of the “hundi" system, and 
the large number of overseas Pakistanis who regularly transmit funds in a 
variety of forms make the Pakistani financial picture extremely 
complicated. For example, interest rate differentials between Pakistan and 
the rest of the world are responsible for large movements of funds. While 
drug money is undoubtedly involved, the situation is not driven by drugs. 
In fact, several efforts to analyze drug-related funds have concluded that 
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most Pakistanis -- particularly drug trader: -- prefer to keep large 
foreign exchange holdings overseas. However, some money derived from 
illicit marcotics trafficking undoubtedly has had an impact on_ the 
Pakistani economy. The DEA has uncovered several instances of major 
traffickers who have purchased property or legitimate businesses, such as 
movie theaters, in order to invest a portion of the money they have 
acquired through their illegal activities. 


Law enforcement personnel in Pakistan, as in many other lesser-developed 
countries in the world, are poorly paid and are susceptible to bribes from 
traffickers. Law enforcement agencies (see A.4. below) have not, except in 
a handful of cases, arrested important narcotics traffickers, financiers, 
and organizers. [It should be noted, however, that the PNCB, in cooperation 
with Pakistan Customs, has assisted DEA-initiated investigations which have 
resulted in arrests in the United States of several major Pakistani 
traffickers. During Pakistan/U.S. narcotics working group meetings, the 
U.S. side reemphasized concern about the need to target enforcement efforts 
against major narcotics traffickers. This matter was also raised at other 
times during the year with President Zia and Prime Minister Junejo by beth 
Ambassador Raphel and high ranking U.S. officials (e.g. Under Secretary 
Armacost, Assistant Secretary Wrobleski). 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





In July 1987, the COP initiated its 1987-88 program to enforce the ban 
on opium poppy cultivation. The Prime Minister and the Chief Minister of 
the Northwest Frontier Province (NWFP) made a joint announcement opposing 
cultivation of opium poppy and asserting the intention of the government to 
destroy such cultivation. The Ministry of Interior, the Pakistan Narcotics 
Control Board (PNCB), and the NWFP government began implementing plans 
involving public awareness campaigns and meetings with tribal leaders to 
discourage planting, manual destruction of--plantings where reachable, and 
aerial eradication of remaining poppy. In August 1987 the PNCB and the 
Federation of Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs) began nationwide 
anti-narcotic, anti-opium cultivation campaigns which have continued to 
date. 


The GOP began aerial herbicide eradication during the 1986-87 growing 
season using helicopters which were reconditioned and prepared for spraying 
with U.S. assistance. The GOP plans to expand use of these helicopters in 
1988. The GOP also decided in May 1987 to expand its aerial eradication 
capacity by adding a fixed-wing spray capability, using an aircraft on loan 
from INM. In place by late January 1988, this aircraft will enable the GOP 
to extend eradication into areas where topography and lack of government 
control have previously limited access. The United States is also 
assisting the GOP's aerial spraying operation with procurement of 
commodities, supplies, and technical services. 


In 1987, the Pakistan National Assembly's Special Legislative Committee 
on Narcotics completed a study of narcotics problems in Pakistan and 
submitted a report condemning opium poppy cultivation, trafficking in 
Marcotics, and their abuse. The report made recommendations ranging from 
increased penalties for violators of Pakistani law to increased budgetary 
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support tor law enforcement. [t is significant to note that in 1986 some. 
members of this same Assembly walked out to protest enforcement action 
against opium poppy cultivation. 


Begun in 1980, the GOP's extensive narcotics interdiction program has 
continued to expand. In 1987 a new organization, the Maritime Security 
Agency, was given responsibility for narcotics interdiction in Pakistan's 
territorial waters. A training course in maritime inter«.iction for this 
new unit was funded by INM and taught by the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Both the PNCB and Pakistan Customs. have received GOP budgetary approval 
this year to expand their special drug enforcement cells. Pakistan Customs 
also is in the process of developing special contraband enforcement teams 
(CETs) modeled after U. S. Customs' CETs. Training for these new teams is 
being funded by the Pakistan Narcotics Control Program budget and 
programmed by U. S. Customs. One team in Lahore was trained in 1987 and 
another in Karachi will be trained in 1988. U.S. Customs also provided 
training to the Pakistan Air Force (PAF) to help ensure that PAF aircraft 
are not used to transport narcotics. 


In June 1987 the Pakistan National Assembly amended the Dangerous Drug 
Act of 1930 to include a provision fcr asset seizure. Assets which can be 
seized include real estate, stock shares or money derived from the proceeds 
of drug trafficking. The extent to which this law will be useful to 
narcotics enforcement will not be known until it has been tested in the 
Pakistani courts. It should be noted, however, that in a recent 
international case, the GOP used this law to justify delving deeply into a 
defendant's Pakistani bank records, a marked departure from the GOP's 
normal practice of refusing to make available financial records. 


As a result of U.S. efforts to extradite a major Pakistani drug 
trafficker, Zulqarnan Khan, a Pakistani court ruled during 1987 that a 
Pakistan national who conspires to commit a narcotic offense in the United 
States may be extradited to the U.S. om request, even if he was not in 
United States jurisdiction when the offense took place. Khan is presently 
a fugitive from justice, but upon his arrest, the GOP has’. indicated 
readiness to proceed with the extradition process. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, and Timetables 








Since its inception, enforcement of the GOP ban on cultivation has been 
closely linked to the provision of development assistance to each specific 
growing region. The GOP has initiated several new activities to reduce 
opium production. Expansion of the aerial eradication program, especially 
the addition of fixed wing spray capability, will reinforce other GOP 
efforts to enforce the poppy ban. After political exhortation, public 
warnings, and manual destruction have taken place, the GOP will have the 
capacity and flexibility to eradicate remaining crops. 


In late 1987 and 1988 the GOP plans to eliminate opium poppy 
cultivation throughout the country except for portions of Dir, the tribal 
areas, and two small areas in Hazara. Opium poppy not eliminated under the 
means described above will be eradicated by aerial spraying. It is 
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important to note that the areas not subject to the ban on cultivation are 
now believed to account for approximately sixty percent of the total 
production in Pakistan. Development assistance will be scheduled in these 
areas prior to the commencement of eradication efforts. 


Currently, there are four major and three minor growing areas where 
development projects and enforcement efforts have not been initiated. In 
order of importance, the major areas are the Bajaur and Mohmand tribal 
areas, Hazara District, and Indus-Kohistan. The minor areas are the tribal 
areas of Orakzai, Khyber, and South and North Waziristan. It is expected 
that funding for projects in these areas will be provided by a consortium 
of donors in the future. 


The GOP, with USAID funding and technical assistance, has developed a 
Special Developmental Enforcement Plan (SDEP) which will use crop control 
and development assistance to further eliminate cultivation. Although the 
plan does not establish a d«te by which all opium poppy will be eliminated, 
the ultimate end to opium poppy cultivation depends upon funding sufficient 
to carry out development projects in the growing areas and the parallel 
vigor with which the GOP enforces bans on production and other legal 
measures. As projects are instituted, the ban is extended on a phased 


basis. 


The difficult issue of ending production in the tribal areas was raised 
in meetings held in 1987. Participants were optimistic that a method could 
be devised to eventually end cultivation in the tribal areas but no 
concrete plans have been formulated. The officials agreed to give the 
question more study and to meet again in January 1988. We anticipate the 
development of a sfrategy to eliminate opium poppy cultivation in the 


tribal areas, and the early implementation of that plan, perhaps beginning © 


as soon as June 1988. 


In December 1986, the Pakistan Interior Secretary and the Indian Home 
Secretary agreed to form a ten-member committee to exchange information 
relating to drug traffickers and smugglers operating from either side of 
the common border, and agreed the committee would meet periodically to 
develop strategy. This committee met twice in 1987 and both parties have 
indicated that they found the meetings to be productive. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The Pakistani lega’ system is over-burdened with delays in prosecution 
of criminal cases, including narcotics cases. Recently the National 
Assembly passed a speedy trial law which should hasten trials of major 
narcotics offenders. 


The effectiveness of the asset seizure law enacted in 1987 has yet to 
be tested in Pakistani courts. 


Though evidence collected by wiretapping or electronic eavesdropping is 
admissible in Pakistani courts, there are no legal guidelines for its 
acquisition in narcotics cases. In the absence of legal authority, 
enforcement agencies feel constrained by civil liberties statutes, even 


| . 
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though evidence gained through such methods can be key to proving 
conspiracy. 


The GOP has a program to identify, arrest, and prosecute traffickers. 
Insofar as users and street level pushers and distributors are involved, 
the provincial police forces have primary responsibility (under the overall 
authorit’ of the Ministry of the Interior). Besides interdicting street 
peddlers, provincial police enforce the government's ban on opium poppy 
cultivation and provide personnel to Joint Narcotics Task Force (JNTF) 
units. 


Building upon provincial police attempts to reduce the availability of 
drugs, the GOP has developed specialized narcotics investigation units. 
These units are part of the Special Drug Enforcement Cells (SDEC) of 
Customs and the Joint Narcotics Task Force (JNTF) units of the PNCB, which 
also have interdiction responsibilities. Interdiction techniques are wel! 
understood by GOP enforcement agencies since such law enforcement 
procedures have long been in use. Pakistani law enforcement officials do 
not normally press conspiracy and aiding and abetting charges, and do not 
use other specialized investigative techniques to develop cases against 
major traffickers. As a consequence, more attention is paid to 
interdiction than investigative work against major traffickers. 


One promising law enforcement approach is the GOP's "Foreign 
Enforcement Agencies Cooperative Program." This program targets 
traffickers in the United States and other foreign countries, thereby 
assisting the United States (through the DEA) and others to reach major 
trafficking organizations. Under this program, the GOP permits any country 
so desiring tq station drug enforcement personnel in Pakistan. At the same 
time, the GOP permits the foreign law enforcement liaison officers, 
utilizing their own independent informant networks, to initiate and conduct 
investigations involving smuggling of narcotics outside Pakistan. Customs, 
SDEC, and JNTIF units cooperate in these investigations at the request of 
the foreign liaison officers and assist in all cases requiring controlled 
deliveries of narcotics to foreign countries. Currently, the U.S. has 
fifteen narcotics enforcement officers and two analysts in Pakistan. 
Enforcement officers from countries other than the U.S. include the 
following: 


Federal Republic of Germany/BKA 
The Netherlands/CRI 

United Kingdom/HM Customs 
Nordic Countries/Norway Police 
Canada/RCMP 

Australia 


~~ eK hh Ph 


The PNCB, a semi-autonomous agency within the Ministry of Interior, is 
the principal governmental body concerned with the narcotics control 
effort. The GOP established the PNCB in Merch 1973 in fulfillment of its 
obligations under the UN Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs. The charter 
creating the board gives it wide-ranging responsibilities of an 
enforcement, advisory, supervisory and coordinating nature. The PNCB has 
regional offices in each provincial capital to which a total of fifteen 
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Joint Narcotics Task Force (JNTF) units are attached. (JNTF units are 
hybrid enforcement groups consisting of elements of the PNCB, the 
provincial police, the provincial excise and taxation departments, and, in 
certain units, Customs and Pakistan Rangers. ) 


The Customs Service of the Finance Ministry has the responsibility to 
interdict marcotics crossing Pakistan's borders; special Customs drug 
enforcement cells have been established to assist in this effort. In 
addition, Customs anti-smuggling mobile units have also been actively 
involved this past year in narcotics enforcement. Pakistan Customs 
officials inspect all luggage on international flights; inspectors must 
initial passports to aid in subsequent investigations should narcotics be 
discovered later. Customs has also developed a computer assisted 
management system to identify SDEC and regional offices which have poor or 
substandard performance. 


Other government agencies concerned with narcotics laws are the 
provincial police torces, the provincial departments of excise and 
taxation, the Federal Investigation Agency, the Airport Security Force, the 
Coast Guard, the Frontier Corps, the Frontier Constabulary, the Pakistan 
Rangers, the Northwest Frontier Levies, the Bajaur, Dir, Malakand, Mahsood, 
and Baluchistan Scouts. The Frontier Constabulary, the Frontier Corps, and 
the Bajaur, Dir, Mahsood, and Baluchistan Scouts are  paramilitary/ 
quasi-police forces operating in the tribal areas of the frontier and in 
Baluchistan. These units have increased narcotics-related surveillance, 
not only within the tribal areas, but also on the borders between these 
areas and the rest of Pakistan. The Rangers are paramilitary units which 
patrol the Indo-Pakistan border. 


The provincial excise and taxation departments are responsible for 
enforcing the Dangerous Drugs Act and provincial excise enactments 
proscrfbing opium cultivation, processing and possession. Since enactment 
of the law prohibiting the use and cultivation of opium, these agencies 
have intensified efforts against narcotics trafficking. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





The PNCB reports that the number of heroin addicts increased to 660,000 
in 1987 from 500,000 reported in 1986. This compares to $00,000 heroin 
addicts in the United States; on a per capita basis, the heroin addiction 
rate in Pakistan is about two-and a half times that in the U.S. The PNCB 
estimates there are also approximately 260,000 opium addicts in Pakistan. 
There are 26 centers in Pakistan having both inpatient and outpatient 
narcotics treatment facilities. In all, some 300 beds are available 
countrywide for inpatient addiction treatment. These centers, using the 
“cold turkey” approach coupled with symptomatic treatment of withdrawal 
pains, have a reported cure rate of approximately 20 percent -- with an 
unkrown number of relapses. 


B.l. Nature of [Illicit Drug Production 





The PNCB estimates that 80 mt of opium were produced from 5370 hectares 
of opium poppies growing in Dir, Gadoon, Bajaur, Mohmand, Orakzai and 
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Hazara. The board's survey does not include gr ising areas in South 
Waziristan, Kurram and Kohistan. As in earlier years, the survey is based 
on actual physical inspections, a review of provincial department of 
agriculture records, and interviews with area farmers. As noted above, 
U.S. estimates are considerably higher: 135-160 mt. 


The PNCB is unable to ec:imate the amount of heroin refined in the 
production centers of Khyber, Kurram, Mohmand, and Bajaur agencies. 
Nationwide heroin seizures for the first nine months of 1987 were 2.2 


tons. Approximately 4.5 tons of heroin were seized in 1986. 


Data concerning cannabis cultivation and production are not collected. 
Cannabis grows wild throughout Pakistan and is systematically cultivated in 
Chitral and other northern areas of the country. 


There is no licit production of narcotics in Pakistan. 


8.2. Factors Atfecting Production 

In the 1986-87 crop year the GOP publicized widely its intention to 
enforce the poppy ban, warning farmers that if they persisted in planting 
opium, crops would be destroyed, either manually or by aerial spraying. 
Negotiations with tribal political leaders also emphasized voluntary 
compliance, backed up with the threat of eradication. In an attempt to 
maximize voluntary compliance, forcible manual eradication and aerial 
spraying were delayed until late in the crop’s growth cycle, resulting in 
less than optimum effectiveness in eradication. In the few weeks during 
which aerial spraying took place, the helicopter spray effort eradicated 
only about 400 hectares of poppy, but this test program clearly 
demonstrated the efficiency of aerial eradication in the mountainous 
terrain of the NWFP. Perhaps more importantly, the limited but successful 
use of aerial eradication enhanced the GOP's credibility and proved the 
effectiveness of aerial eradication as an enforcement tool. 


For the 1987-88 crop cycle, the GOP has redoubled public awareness 
efforts and narcotics-related negotiations with tribal leaders. As a 
result of last year's campaign, aerial eradication is a more effective 
threat. The GOP has indicated that with the increased aerial spray 
capacity, it is prepared to destroy poppy fields beyond the areas where the 
ban has been extended, such as portions of Dir, the tribal areas, the Black 
Mountaine. and Indus Kohistan. 


According to Pakistani agricultural sources, the arid conditions at the 
beginning of the 1987-88 planting season will reduce the opium yield this 
year from the normal 20 kg per hectare to about 10-12 kg. per hectare. The 
drought should also reduce the hectarage planted in areas not subject ‘*o 
enforcement from 5,600 hectares to apout 3,900 hectares. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





With maximum achievable reductions, tie Pakistan opium harvest could be 
reduced to 30 to 50 metric tons of opium in 1988. 
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Estimates of poppy cultivation for the 1987-1988 growing season are 
based on aerial photography and the PNCB'’s land survey, as well as all 
other information available. This best case estimate is predicated on the 
following assumptions: a) the GOP will destroy all opium poppy in areas to 
which the poppy ban has been extended and in some areas to which the ban 
has not been extended; b) the drought this year will reduce average yield 
from a normal 20 kg. per hectare to about 10-12.5 kg per hectare; and c) 
the drought will reduce potential hectarage in areas not subject to 
enforcement from 5600 hectares to about 3900 hectares. Assumptions about 
GOP enforcement are based on plans, actions now being taken, and intentions 
to enforce the poppy ban. Assumptions on the effects of the drought which 
occurred during the planting season are based on expert opinion from the 
GOP Department of Agriculture and NAU'‘s agricultural specialist. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





A. Summary Table 


Year 988 1987 


Gross Cultivation (ha) 6,520-11,540 10,355-12,180 


Gross Poten. Prod. (mt ) 1 30-230 155-180 
Eradicated (ha) 1,500 1, 300 
Crops Eradicated (mt ) 30 20 
Net Cultivation (ha) 5 ,020-10,040 9,055-10,880 
Net Production (mt ) 100-200 135-160 


B. Data Table 





Year 1988 1987 1986 1985 
Opium 
Gross Cultivation (mt ) 9,030 11,270 7,805 2,770 
Gross Poten.Prod. (mt ) 180 165 155 55 
Eradicated (ha) 1,500 1,300 375 10 
Crops Eradicated (mt ) 30 20 ] 2 
Net Cultivation (ha) 7,530 9,970 7,430 2,760 
Net Production (mt ) 150 150 150 55 
Ref ining (mt ) 
Heroin 5 5 5 5 
Seizures 
Opium 3 3.4 2.7 2.3 
Heroin 4 2.2 4.5 5.5 
Cannabis (Resin) 80 61.2 80 90 
Other drugs .050 .040 -O15 02 
Arrests 15,000 902 26 ,500 *10,072 
(Sept 30) 





PNCB makes one complete survey of arrests country-wide after end of year. 
1987 figures do not reflect end of year survey. Arrest data from PNCB 


reports. 


Domestic Consumption: (mt) 
Heroin 17-34 17-34 n/a n/a 


Other drugs n/a n/a n/a n/a 





Labs Destroyed: 





Heroin n/a 21 19 29 
Licit Production: None 

Users: 

Opium 270,000 260 ,00C 250 ,000 315,000 
Heroin 690,000 660 ,000 $00 ,000 350 ,000 
Cannabis 

(Resin) 586 ,000 >80 ,000 250,000 800 ,000 
Other 56,000 56 .000 n/a n/a 


E.\. Resources Requirements 

We do not believe any more resources are needed in CY 87, 88, or 
89 than those already planned in order to maintain the present 
momentum of the anti-narcotics program in Pakistan; nor do we 
believe large increases in resources will increase the momentum. 
However, should the GOP develop a feasible strategy to rid the 
tribal areas of opium poppy, some increase in resources from 
whatever source would be justified. 
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BULGARIA 


A.l Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Bulgaria is not a major narcotics producer. Information provided by 
the Government of Bulgaria (GOB) anc the International Narcotics Control 
Board (INCB) indicates that opium gum has not been produced in Bulgaria 
since 1981. The INCB reports that while Bulgaria continues to cultivate 
opium poppies for licit purposes, only poppy straw is produced. Bulgarian 
Anti-Narcotics Liaison Unit (BANLU) officials told a DEA representative 
they believed Bulgaria had ceased production of amphetamines in 1961, but 
they have not confirmed this claim as promised. In 1984, the GOB informed 
the INCB that it had ceased production of aspirin-amphetamines (1.1 tons 
were exported in 1982). Bulgaria does manufacture and export processing 
chemical substances such as acetone (12,000 tons exported in 1986) and 
ether (quantity of exports is unknown). No information is available 
indicating that narcotics are refined in Bulgaria. 


Bulgaria, however, is a transit country. I[t is located on the major 
highway route between Europe and the major narcotics producing areas of the 
Middle-East (Turkey, Lebanon, Syria). Narcotics transit through Bulgaria 
in private cars, TIR trucks, and trains via the E-5 International Highway 
and parallel rail lines which run from the Turkish to the Yugoslav 
borders. 


Although estimates of the amount of heroin transiting Bulgaria are not 
available, it is not inconceivable that this amount might total 0.5-1.0 
metric tons annually. Until the early 1980's, well-known drug-smugglers 
(generally Turks, Kurds, Lebanese and Iranians) operated openly from bases 
in Sofia. Their semi-permanent status in Bulgaria was terminated by the 
GOB during the mid-1980's, although there is evidence that some still 
operate on a transitory basis from the major Sofia hotels. We have no 
evidence of any current GOB involvement in drug trafficking. 


No evidence is available indicating that money laundering is carried 
out in Bulgaria. Access to Western hard currency is difficult, and the 
Bulgarian lev is not easily convertible. A 1986 law permits the GOB to 
confiscate all vehicles used in smuggling narcotics, whether or not they 
belong to the smuggler, except in cases where the vehicle's value “exceeds 
the gravity of the crime.” BANLU officials have told U.S. Embassy 
personnel that Bulgarian law also provides for seizure of narcotics-related 
assets such as bank accounts, but this claim has not been verified. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





In 1987, there was marked improvement in the quantity and quality of 
contacts, information, and heroin sample exchanges between U.S. and 
Bulgarian anti-narcotics officials. The regional DEA representative 
stationed in Vienna made two visits to Sofia, highlighted by candid, 
productive discussions with BANLU officials. The Bulgarians informed the 
U.S. of drug seizures and supplied samples for the heroin signature 
program, both in a timely manner. They also cooperated in several DEA 
investigations, tracking down phone numbers, residences and the 
time-in-country of suspected drug smugglers. 
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During GOB weputy Foreign Minister Gotsev’s visit to Washington in June 
1987, discussions with Department of State officials regarding 
anti-narcotics efforts were featured significantly on the agenda. In 
addition to a round table meeting, Gotsev also met separately with the 
Assistant Secretary for International Narcotics Matters to discuss drug 
cooperation. U.S. officials reiterated the American position that 
practical cooperation was paramount in regard to the U.S. international 
marcotics control agenda. During and subsequent to these talks, senior GOB 
Foreign Ministry officials expressed interest in establishing a cooperative 
arrangement with U.S. Customs, including information exchanges and training 
courses. 


A.3 Plans, Programs and Timetables 








The U.S. knows of no specific plans, programs or timetables adc ted by 
the GOB for 1988. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The U.S. knows of no new laws enacted in 198/ with respect to narcotics 
production or trafficking. 


The Bulgarian Customs Service, a department of the Ministry of Finance, 
has responsibility for the confiscation of illegal drug shipments and the 
arrest of suspects. Investigations following arrests are performed by the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs through its Criminal Investigation Unit. 
Prosecutions are handled by the Office of the Procurator General. The 
Ministry of Health acts as custodian for confiscated narcotics. All 
administrative distri¢ts in Bulgaria have at least ome officer of the 
National Police responsible for monitoring the local drug situation. 


BANLU aets as a liaison unit to foreign embassies anc international 
Organizations. The unit was designed by the GOB to coordinate narcotics 
related contacts with foreign governments. Establishing direct contacts 
with the Ministry of Internal Affairs and the National Police remains 
difficult for U.S. officials. 


The Ministry of the Interior has the major responsibility for drug 
enforcement and for coordinating anti-narcotics projects and prosecutions. 


DEA has evidence that a Bulgarian customs official engaged in the theft 
and resale of seized heroin in 1986, but there are no indications this 
represents a continuing problem, nor is there evidence of GOB complicity in 
or toleration of corrupt aciivitics by its customs inspectors. To the 
knowledge of the U.S., the 1986 incident was an isolated case, although the 
possibility that low-paid customs officials will be subject to bribery by 
smugglers cannot be ignored. 


Information to date shows that Bulgarian law enforcement officials had 
seized 53.4 kg of heroin and other opiates during 1987. Embassy requests 
to the MFA and BANLU for additional official figures on drug seizures, 
arrests, convictions and sentences have not elicited a response. Assuming 
U.S. data are accurate, the Bulgarian drug interdiction efforts achieved 














“limiied effectiveness™ durin L98S/, considering the sizeable amount of 
marcotics which almost ertainly transited the untry on its way to 


Western Europe. 


A.5. Comestic Drug At use 





Until recently Bulgaria denied that it had a meaningful domestic drug 
abuse problem. However, during the February 1988 visit to Bulgaria by the 
Assistant Secretary for International Narcotics Matters, the Deputy 
Minister of Health indicated that there were 1,077 registered drug users, 
of which 069 are registered with hospitals as addicts. Registered addicts 
have grown significantly during the last several years, by a rate of 
approximately 30 percent a year. However, GOB health authorities indicate 
that registered addicts possibly may represent only a small portion of the 
total addict population and press reports state that juvenile drug use 


(mainly glue sniffing) is increasing. Two hospitals and one clinic have 
been approved by the Bulgarian Ministry of Health to treat addicts. piate 
addicts are admitted on an in-patient basis for narcotics withdrawal, with 
a six-month follow-up program of treatment and therapy on an out-patient 
basis. 


Bulgarian health authorities indicate concern regarding the spread of 
AIDS by intravenous drug users, although the AIDS population is negligible 
by Western standards. Bulgaria does have a policy of providing hypodermi« 
syringes to registered opiate addicts in a deliberate effort to stem AIDS 
cross-infection. A substantial number of registered addicts are apparently 
addicted to licit pharaceutical products. In an effort to iimit access to 
psychotropics and abusable analgesics, only certain pharmacies are licensed 
to dispense narcotics. 


The Bulgarian Ministry of Health has indicated interest in cooperating 
with the United States and Western Europe countries in the sharing of 


narcotics treatment information, techniques and data. 


B.l. [llicit Production: Not applicable. 


C.l. Statistical Tables: Not applicable. 


Data Tables 
Year 1988 =6 1987 1986 = 1985 1 98 
(est) 

Seizures(kg): 

Opium -0- 2 -0- -0- -0- 
Heroin 20 51 33 8 90 
Other Opiate -0- | -Q- -0- 50 
Coca -0- -0- -0- -0- -0- 
Mari juana -0- -0- 8 -0- 2 

Other Cannabis -0- 8 » 3 .6 l 
Other Drugs -(- 2 -0- -0- -0- 
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CYPRUS 


A.l. Status of [Illicit Narcotics Trafficking 





Illicit narcotics activities in Cyprus continue to be largely 
confined to efforts by foreigners who use tne country as a transshipment 
point, and a brokering and cash transfer center for transiting drugs from 
the Middle East to markets in Europe, Africa, Australia and the United 
States. Modern telecommunications and convenient air/sea Links between 
Cyprus on the cne hand, and Lebanon/Syria and most Mediterranean/European 
countries on the other, continue to offer excellent opportunities for 
movement and contacts among international drug traffickers. The primary 
smuggling groups operating from and in southern Cyprus are Lebanese 
Christians. To a lesser extent, Lebanese Moslems and Cypriots are 
involved. The buyers generally are U.S., European and Australian 
nationals. Several prominent Lebanese narcotics trafficking groups use 
south Cyprus as a drug trafficking entrepot, and there is evidence that a 
number of Lebanese political factions are involved in drug trafficking and 
use the profits to finance arms smuggling and terrorism. The Cyprus Police 
Force (CPF) continues to investigate several off-shore companies which 
allegedly were set up as fronts for this activity. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





The most impressive anti-narcotics accomplishments of the Cyprus 
Police Force in 1987 were its cooperative efforts with other law 
enforcement organizations which resulted in significant seizures/arrests in 
other countries. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





Cyprus has no specific plan to stop trafficking other than enhancing 
its interdiction enforcement efforts. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The Government of Cyprus (GOC) authorities fully realize the 
island's strategic geographical position in the eastern Mediterranean and 
the popularity which Cypriot ports enjoy in the eyes of international 
traffickers. A major part of their efforts to police the drug traffic here 
is devoted to intelligence-gathering and coordination with law enforcement 
authorities in countries which are the likely destinations for such 
traffic. GOC Narcotics Police maintain close liaison and working 
relationships with their counterparts in several countries, such as the 
U.S., West Germany, Greece, Canada, the United Kingdom, France and Italy. 
Efforts to identify narcotics shipments destined for those countries and to 
conduct effective investigative operations to counter them are relatively 
successful. 


Local laws in the GOC-controlled part of Cyprus governing persons 
convicted of drug abuse and narcotics trafficking are enforced rigidly. 
Cypriot judicial processes operate effectively in most cases. However, 
some shortcomings do exist. For example, local laws governing police 
undercover operations, conspiracy investigations, electronic surveillance, 
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controlled deliveries and asset seizures either do not exist or are 
cumbersome and seldom pursued. U.S officials continue to encourage 
appropriate Cypriot officials to enact legislation that would broaden and 
enhance narcotics law enforcement activities within Cyprus. 


GOC authorities maintain that they will honor an existing U.S.-UK 
Treaty governing extradition that was in effect prior to Cyprict 
Independence in 1960. However, the full extradition process has not been 
tested recently. 


During 1987, an inspector from the CPF Narcotics Squad attended the 
Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) Advanced International Drug Law 
Enforcement Officers Academy at Leesburg, Virginia. In addition, the 
director of Cyprus customs and another senior customs officer visited the 
United States on an INM-sponsored Executive Observation Program, three 
senior GOC customs officers attended a customs management course in 
Washington, D.C., another customs officer attended a Narcotics Control 
Seminar in Miami, and, at present, one GOC customs officer is studying in 
the U.S. on a Hubert H. Humphrey Fellowship. 


A Cyprus Government forensic chemist attended a DEA Chemists Seminar 
in Washington and two psychiatrists, one from the GOC Ministry of Health 
and one from northern Cyprus, participated in a 26-day International 
Visitors Program (IVP) on drug abuse control. 


In 1988, two Cypriots will be sent to the U.S. on a similar IVP and 
a U.S. Customs Team will hold a Narcotics Enforcement training course in 
Cyprus for GOC customs and police officials. Assistance received by Cyprus 
from other countries included thirteen months of intensive narcotics 
training in the FRG for a police officer of the Larnaca Narcotics Division 
and a short customs seminar in Cyprus for customs officers relating to 
narcotics control procedures. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse Problem 





The official position of the GOC is that there is not a significant 
domestic drug problem. There are no official statistics available on drug 
addiction or deaths or hospitalizations due to overdoses. There continues 
to be a growing awareness among GOC authorities that drug abuse is a 
potential problem for the island. UNFDAC has provided a drug abuse survey 
procedure and the government was advised on the development of educational 
drug prevention programs for the general public. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 














Year 1989 1988 1987* 1986 1985 
Seizures (kg) 

Opium N/A -0- 3. 
Heroin N/A 7. 6. 
Cocaine N/A ol l. 
Marijuana N/A 7 -0- 
Cannabis Resin N/A 280. 16,800 
Cannabis Oil N/A -0- trace 
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Year 1989 1988 1987* 1986 1985 
Arrests 
Nationals N/A 25 10 
Foreigners N/A 29 56 


*Data not yet available for 1987 


E.l1. Resource Estimates 





The consensus among local and foreign anti-narcotics officials 
working in Cyprus is that the international enforcement effort would 
benefit significantly if the GOC’s ability to monitor the movement of drug 
trafficking suspects in Cyprus was upgraded. To help meet this need, 
international assistance should be considered for: 1) a computer 
information system linking police headquarters with officials at ports of 
entry; 2) enhancement of the Cyprus Police Force's marine law enforcement 
capabilities; and 3) communications equipment which would enable CGOC 
anti-narcotics units to pass information quickly regarding the movement of 
suspect vehicles, boats ani persons. 
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ECYPT 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Although Egypt is not a major narcotics producing country, it is 
increasingly significant as both a trafficking and a consuming country. 
The primary U.S. narcotics control goal is to assist Egypt from being used 
as a transit point for drugs destined for the U.S. market. 


Illicit drugs enter Egypt through a variety of routes. Egypt's 
central geographical location makes it attractive as a transit point for 
heroin and opium moving from Southwest Asia and the "Golden Triangle” to 
Europe and beyond. Some of these drugs eventually end up in the United 
States. Although Southwest Asia continues to be the principal source for 
heroin, seizures by Egyptian drug authorities during 1987 pointed to a 
dramatic increase in heroin coming from Lebanon and Syria. Lebanon also 
remains the principal supplier of hashish, most of which enters Egypt off 
its northern coast, although some seizures this past year indicated that 
the Sudan and the Red Sea were also being used as transit routes. Locally 
grown opium and cannabis are also available but not in sufficient quality 
Or amounts to meet Egyptian demands. There is no evidence that refining of 
narcotics takes place in Egypt. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





The success of President Mubarak's 1986 National Drug Awareness 
Campaign in capturing media and public attention permitted drug officials 
to concentrate their efforts in 1987 on less visible enforcement 
activities, such as investigations, seizures, and interdiction efforts. At 
the same time, the campaign continues to bear fruit in the form of new 
anti-drug efforts and programs. Mrs. Hosni Mubarak, wife of the President, 
has indicated an interest in sponsoring an Egyptian version of Mrs. 
Reagan's “Just Say No" campaign aimed at young people. The U.S. Mission is 
currently working with Mrs. Mubarak's staff to gather and identify material 
for possible use in Egyptian schools, mosques, and other community 
organizations. 


Private anti-drug efforts have also continued to grow at various 
levels of Egyptian society. Perhaps the most important was the 
establishment in i987 of “Egypt Pride,” the eighth member of "Pride 
International" and the only chapter in the Middle East and Africa. Like 
its parent organization in Atlanta, “Egypt Pride” is a drug abuse 
information clearing house and resource center that works with other 
community groups in programs of drug prevention. 1987 was also the first 
full year of operation for the Mohandis Addiction Treatment Center in 
Alexandria, a private clinic and the only clinic in Egypt specializing in 
the treatment cf heroin addicts. The clinic treated more than 700 patients 
last year, three times the number that sought treatment through the 
Anti-Narcotics General Administration (ANGA), the lead Egyptian anti-drug 
agency. 


USIS also stepped up its activities in support of Egyptian anti-drug 
efforts, increasing to seven (from four in 1986) th® number of 





international visitors sent to the U.S. on  <drug-related programs. 
USIA-Washington also sponsored a second visit to Egypt by Dr. Ronald Adams 
of Pride, Atlanta, who was instrumental in the creation of “Egypt Pride.” 


In terms of enforcement, Egypt's most significant achievement over the 
past year was the launching of two major investigations into the top ten 
Egyptian drug traffickers that yielded the arrest of two major traffickers 
(one of whom operated out of Bombay). One of the traffickers has now been 
sentenced to a long prison term while the second unfortunately fled after 
being released on bail in India. Egyptian drug authorities also made the 
largest seizure of hashish in Egyptian history, 1/7 metric tons, which was 
also the second largest seizure international!y. Despite this and several 
other large seizures, the overail level of seizures in all categories of 
illicit drugs ran behind the rate for the previous year, due in part to 
reduced effectiveness of airport interdiction efforts. ANGA, which 
oversees the airport operation, is aware of the problem and plans to make 
changes there over the next year. 


Egypt continued its role as _ regional leader in the overall 
professionalization of anti-drug forces. Egypt remains the only state in 
the region that has the capability and seeks to provide training for drug 
agents from other countries, normally sponsoring several training seminars 
annually for agents from African states. Egypt's increasing expertise was 
also recognized this past year by the United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse 
Control (UNFDAC), which appointed an Egyptian representative to its 
international board of experts. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, and Timetables 





The Egyptian anti-drug campaign in the past has often been 
characterized by a general effort to professionalize anti-drug forces and 
pursue the interdiction and enforcement campaign on a variety of fronts, 
but without an overall, coordinated plan. As trafficking and consumption 
patterns have increased in recent years, however, Egyptian authorities have 
begun looking at ways to coordinate an overall drug policy. 


In 1987 ANGA began working with UNFDAC to develop a five-vear master 
plan for drug abuse control that sets forth a national drug policy, 
provides for better coordination among various drug agencies, and calls for 
a major infusion of resources -- $5 million -- mostly from UNFDAC. Formal 
cabinet consideration of the master plan will take place in early 1988, and 
a front-page interview on drug problems with President Mubarak by a major 
newspaper in late December appeared to be setting the stage for an 
intensified, coordinated government program. 


Meanwhile, the National Campaign for Drug Awareness will continue, as 
will the 1988 annual crop eradication program, aimed largely at the opium 
crop in upper Egypt. Since poppy plants are dispersed among normal crops 
and not visible through aerial surveys, eradication efforts will continue 
to be limited to spot raids in major growing areas. 


New surveillance and detection equipment scheduled for delivery from 
INM in 1988 should improve airport and other interdiction efforts, as 
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should the planned training of a dog team in Europe. Egypt hosted an 
international training seminar in February 1988, to which drug agents from 
29 African countries were invited. An agreement between Egypt and Pakistan 
to coordinate interdiction efforts, however, has seen few concrete steps 
toward full implementation. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The Anti-Narcotics General Administration (ANGA) is the oldest formal 
police narcotics unit of its kind in the world and the lead agency for all 
anti-narcotics enforcement activity in Egypt. Highly regarded in 
international law enforcement circles, it conducts investigations and 
seizures, coordinates eradication efforts, and normally represents the GOE 
at international conferences on drugs. Eight of its top ten officials have 
been trained by DEA. Coordination between ANGA and other GOE agencies is 
adequate. These range from the large Interior Ministry Public Security 
Forces (200,000) to much smaller units from Customs, the Coast Guard, and 
port and border security units. 


Egyptian narcotics laws ..° ‘de for severe penalties for drug 
offenders, including capital ~~ jishment for narcotics offenses. 
Traffickers in large quantities oc. warcotics are normally sentenced to life 
imprisonment, serving a minimum of 20 years before parole. Although the 
death sentence has not been carried out in recent memory, more than a dozen 
traffickers currently in jail have been sentenced to death, with no 
certainty if or when the sentences will be carried out. 


Egyptian law provides for the seizure of “unexplained" assets but such 
laws are not designed specifically to deal with narcotics activities and 
are outdated in general. Nor are they enforced aggressively, in part 
because seizure of real property, such as land, conflicts with a complex 
system of traditional landowner and inheritance rights that is centuries 
old. Seizures are usually for five years, with property returned after 
that time if the accused has not further engaged in suspected illegal 
activity. 


Although statistics are not available for 1987, approximately $7 
million was seized in 19 separate cases during 1985-86. Proceeds go into 
the general treasury, but ANGA apparently benefits occasionally from the 
seizure of equipment such as automobiles. Seizure cases are handled by a 
special prosecutor acting on evidence provided by ANGA. There is currently 
no clear provision for administrative seizure, but DEA has provided a draft 
model seizure law that Egyptian authorities are studying for possible use. 


There is an extradition treaty between Egypt arid the U.S., negotiated 
under the Ottoman Empire, that could be used to extradite narcotics 
offenders but which has never been invoked by either party. 


Egypt shares U.S. concerns about the growing dangers’ from 
international drug trafficking and sees itself as playing something of a 
DEA role for the region. Cooperation between ANGA and DEA's resident 
representative in Cairo is excellent. 
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A.5. Status of Domestic Drug Abuse 





Reliable statistics om drug use in Egypt do not exist. Estimates used 
by Egyptian drug authorities are based on anecdotal evidence and 
projections from drug seizures and the number of people seeking treatment 
in rehabilitation centers. Hashish is by far the drug of choice in Egypt, 
which is the world’s largest consumer at nearly 350 metric tons annually; 
about half the annual cannabis crop from Lebanon. As with opium, the use 
of hashish is traditional practice in Egypt, going back several centuries. 
Observers agree that hashish generally serves as a substitute for alcohol, 
especially among the poor. Egyptian drug officials differ on estimates of 
use, with estimates for hashish ranging as high as two million people and 
for opium up to one-half million, out of a total population of 55 million. 


Cocaine first appeared in very limited quantities in 1983 and evidence 
based on seizures (slightly over one kilo in 1987) indicates that cocaine 
use continues at a low level. An anticipated surge in cocaine use by young 
well-to-do professionals so far has not taken place. Of greater concern to 
authorities has been a steady increase in the use of heroin since its first 
appearance five years ago. Although seizures cf heroin are slightly below 
last year’s level (projected at 85 kg by year's end vs. 99 kg for 1986), 
the proportion destined for domestic use has jumped from 10% to 90%. There 
are no official estimates on the use of either heroin or cocaine. 


B.1. Production 





Egypt is not a major producing country. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





Data contained in the tables are derived and extrapolated from 
information provided by GOE offices. The figures should be considered 
rough estimates at best. Statistics for 1987 are estimates based on data 
through October 31. Figures on gross and net cultivation are provided in 
metric tons rather than hectares because estimates on the latter are not 
available. 


A. Summary Tables 














Year 1988 1987 1986 1985 
Gross cultivation(mt ) 

Opium 2.8 2.7 2.5 2.5 
Cannabis 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Gross Poten. Prod. (mt) 

Opium 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.5 
Cannabis 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Eradicated (ha) 

Opium 110 110 105 100 
Cannabis l l l l 
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Year 1988 1987 1986 L985 
Eradicated (mt) 
Opium of 7 ” 5 
Cannabis .OOL1 .OO1 001 .001 
Net cultivation (mt) 
Opium 2.1 2.0 1.8 2.0 
Cannabis i 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Net production (mt) 
Opium 2.1 2.0 1.8 2.0 
Cannabis 1.0 1.0 1.0 0 
Seizures (mt) 
Opium 5 19 .6 5 
Heroin 2 .073 ol he 
Carnabis 60.0 39.2 65.0 50.0 
Cocaine 002 .001 n/a n/a 
Arrests 10,000 8,888 10,000 9,000 
Domestic Consumption (mt) 
Opium 12 10 10 13 
Heroin .8 7 .6 5 
Hashish 350 350° 350° 350° 
Cocaine unk unk unk unk 
Users (millions) 
Opium 5 5 3 5 
Hashish 2.05 2.0 2.0° 2.0” 
Heroin unk unk unk unk 
Cocaine unk unk unk unk 


*ANGA'’s estimates range from 150-350 metric tons. Figures for past years 
have been adjusted to reflect the upper range of current estimates. 
"Updated to reflect more recent ANGA estimates. 


E.l1. Resources Estimates 





ANGA's main problem remains, as in the past, one of resources and 
manpower. It depends heavily on outside support, including DEA, to run 
many of its operations. DEA also learned this past year that ANGA's actual 
staffing level is less than half the figure reported in the past. The new 
master plan, when implemented, should offer some improvement on both points 
over the next few years. Although the GOE understandably remains focused 
on the problems of importation and internal use, it also shares U.S. 
concern over the problems of international trafficking and will continue to 
be one of the more active players in international detection and 
interdiction efforts. U.S. assistance should remain geared toward 
encouraging Egypt's strong anti-drug stance and its valuable cooperation 
against international trafficking. 
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GREECE 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Greece is an important transshipment country for illicit narcotics 
destined both for the U.S. and Western Europe. Greece is not a significant 
producer or user of illicit narcotics nor does it serve as a notable 
iocation for money laundering. 


The presence of illicit narcotics in Greece is a recent but growing 
problem. There exists the will to combat the problem, but resources are 
severely limited. Greek understanding of the problem is nascent but 
improving. Reliable quantitative assessments of the problem are not 
available. Narcotics interdiction efforts are increasing and meeting with 
greater success. But these efforts have yet to reach a satisfactory level 
of efficiency and self-sustaining momentum, and authorities are still 
heavily dependent upon foreign assistance for training and financing. 


There were no discoveries of poppy cultivation during 1987, and only 
limited cannabis cultivation was found. It is generally limited to small 
amounts of cannabis cultivated in rural areas by individuals and is 
generally used by the grower or sold locally. There are no known 
facilities for processing illicit narcotic or psychotropic substances nor 
evidence that precursor chemicals are diverted for purposes of illicit 
narcotics production. 


Licit production of narcotic substances is limited, and is under the 


purview of subsidiaries of foreign drug companies and the 
recently-established national pharmaceutical organization, a 
government-owned corporation. Sales of licit drugs require a doctor's 
prescription and the abuse of these substances seems to be relatively low. 
New legislation mandates stiff penalties for physicians who divert drugs 
for illicit use. 


Illicit marcotics trafficking is occurring with increased frequency 
and takes two principal forms: the transshipment through Greece to the 
U.S. and Western European of narcotics originating in the Middle East and 
Asia; and the utilization of Greek resources for the transportation of 
illicit narcotics from the Middle East to the U.S. Greece's geographic 
location -- situated between the Middle East and Western Europe -- and its 
own geographic attributes, especially its remote islands and long, 
sparsely-inhabited coastline, make it well-suited as a transshipment point. 


Significant quantities of hashish from the Middle East, in particular 
Lebanon and Syria, pass through Greece in "TIR" (bonded) trucks. The 
trucks enter Greece after crossing the Aegean by ferry (a direct line 
exists between Syria and Volos) or by passing overland through Turkey, 
continuing to Western Europe by ferry from Western Greece to Italy or 
overland via Yugoslavia. Hashish is also off-loaded from ships to remote 
islands or mainland areas and forwarded by boat or ground transport to 
Western European destinations. Transport of hashish is believed to be 
primarily organized by Lebanese nationals and carried out by non-Greeks. 
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Extremely large amounts of hashish and marijuana transported by ships 
also pass through international waters south of Greece and are destined for 
Western Europe, the U.S. and Africa. Heroin, originating principally in 
Pakistan, is arriving in Greece in increasing quantities. It is thought 
that only some twenty percent of this traffic is destined for Greece and 
that most transits Greece for final delivery to Western European or the 
U.S. Most smugglers of heroin enter Greece by air, although some 
transportation of heroin occurs by overland routes, with traffickers 
entering northern Greece at its border with Turkey by either passenger 
vehicle or truck and proceeding to Western Europe. Smugglers arriving by 
air with final destinations in Western Europe make brief stops in Greece or 
simply tcansit the Athens airport. Most transit smugglers are non-Greek. 
In comparison with Western Europe, the presence of cocaine in Greece is 
minimal but increasing. In 1987, a seizure was made of 21.5 kilograms of 
cocaine, carried by Lebanese nationals from South America and destined for 
Lebanon. The courier was transiting Athens airport. Such trafficking, 
however, is believed to be rare. 


Greece has assumed a new role as transshipment point for sea-going 
vessels transporting hashish originating in Lebanon. Vessels for illicit 
transportation are available in Greece at reasonable prices. So are the 
services of experienced and willing nautical personnel, including ships’ 
masters experienced in smuggling. Evidence suggests that shipping 
arrangements are often made in Athens or other Greek locations by Lebanese 
wishing to transport hashish to the U.S. and Western Europe. It is 
believed that Greek nationals have not yet become significartly involved as 
organizers of such trafficking; instead, they remain the implementors of 
plans drawn up by foreign organizations. Links between these traffickers 
and foreign terrorist groups are suspected, but there is no evidence that 
Greek terrorist organizations are involved in illicit narcotics trafficking 
nor is it believed that they have institutional ties to foreign terrorist 
groups engaged in trafficking. 


‘A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





In 1987, the Greek Government made important advances in two critical 
areas of narcotics control; it significantly increased the size and 
training level of its narcotics law enforcement services, and it passed 
comprehensive narcotics control legislation. 


Further expansion of narcotics interdiction efforts, however, will be 
constrained by financial difficulties. The government plans to establish, 
train and field narcotics interdiction squads within the Customs Service, 
National Police Force and Coast Guard proceeded generally on schedule in 
1987. The Customs Service at the end of the year had one trained squad at 
the Athens airport and trained officers at various points of entry. In 
1987, the Coast Guard established a group, based in Piraeus, with 
responsibility for narcotics interdiction. This group, along with other 
Greek Coast Guard officials, received training from the U.S. Coast Guard. 


The Greek Police Force has committed significant resources to 
narcotics interdiction and now has 120 employees (an increase from 35 in 
1986) who work full time on narcotics matters. In additfon to the Athens 
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Central Narcotics Squad, the police force now has narcotics squads at the 
Athens airport and in Thessaloniki and two trained officers in eacn 
precinct in Athens. Coordination of individual services remains a problem, 
but legislation passed in 1987 establishes a Central Narcotics Council 
which should enable the various services to work more closely together. 
The training of narcotics squad personnel, provided primarily by the U.S. 
Government, also progressed according to plan in 1987. This training has 
been supplemented by the efforts of U.S.-trained Greek instructors with 
other members of the police force. New narcotics legislation, the lLinchpin 
of the Greek Government narcotics program, was passed by parliament in 1987 
(see Section A.4.). 


The U.S.-Greek Extradition Treaty, signed in 1931, provides for the 
extradition to the U.S. of individuals charged with narcotics offenses 
under U.S. law. No extraditions to the U.S. took place in 1987. No mutual 
legal assistance treaties are in force between Greece and other countries. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, and Timetables 





Because the production of illicit drugs is so limited, no formal 
timetable or plan has been established for their elimination. Elimination 
efforts instead are part of normal law enforcement activity. Law 
enforcement agencies have increased their ability to combat narcotics 
trafficking in direct proportion to the foreign assistance they have 
received. Despite the potential for increased effectiveness and the 
enthusiasm of the agencies invclved, the general economic difficulties 
facing the government make problematical the allocation of additional 
scarce resources to narcotics interdiction efforts. The infusion of new 
foreign resources is therefore crucial. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





In August 1987, the Parliament passed comprehensive legislation to 
combat illicit narcotics use and trafficking. With this legislation, the 
government has both recognized the dangers which illicit narcotics pose and 
established the institutional framework with which illegal activities may 
be countered. Four provisions of the law are particularly noteworthy. 
First, the law establishes stiffer penalties for drug offenses, which 
include fines up to 200 million drachmas (somewhat in excess of 1.5 million 
dollars). Second, the law includes a comprehensive asset seizure provision 
which allows the confiscation of assets, assets being defined as those 
utilized during trafficking and those gained from such trafficking. The 
law places on the trafficker the burden of proof that such assets were not 
obtained as the result of illegal narcotics activities. Third, the law 
establishes a Central Narcotics Council which is to coordinate the 
government's narcotics control efforts. Finally, ambitious drug 
rehabilitation and drug education programs are outlined by the legislation. 


The effectiveness of this legislation will depend upon the manner in 
which it is implemented by parliament and enforced by government agencies. 
In particular, the effectiveness of drug rehabilitation and education 
programs will be directly dependent upon the willingness and ability of the 
government to fund these in a period of financial austerity. 
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Six government ministries share responsibilities for the government's 
narcotics control effort: 


1) Public Order (National Drug Division and the Greek Nationa! 
Police), with responsibilities for law enforcement; 


2) Merchant Marine (Coast Guard), responsible for interdiction in 
Greek waters; 


3) Finance (Customs), responsible for interdiction at points of entry 
and departure; 


4) Education and Religion, responsible for education programs; 


5) Health, Welfare and Social Security, responsible for treatment and 
rehabilitation; 


6) Culture and Science, responsible for social research, polling and 
statistics. 


Coordination of the activities of these six ministries has until now 
been problematic, a result of both the nascent nature of Greek drug control 
efforts and the absence of a formal coordinating mechanism. Coordination 
is expected to improve when the Central Narcotics Council becomes 
operational. 


The Greek Government has received limited assistance from foreign 
governments beyond that which it has received from the U.S. The European 
Economic Community has no coordinated assistance program although 
individual members provide assistance on an ad hoc basis and Greece 
participates in EEC fora which deal with narcotics and terrorist issues. 
In 1986, Greece signed a bilateral agreement with Italy to fight narcotics, 
terrorism and organized crime. A Swedish law enforcement official, 
attached to the Swedish Embassy in Athens, represents Nordic interests in 
Greece. The British Embassy is considering staffing a full-time narcotics 
officer position. An office of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in Rome 
assists the Greek Government as does the Australian Government from its 
Embassy in London. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





Narcotics use in Greece is low by U.S. or Western European standards 
but is growing rapidly. Once largely a problem limited to foreign 
visitors, narcotics are now increasingly used by Greeks. Rapid 
socioeconomic changes -- movement to cities, unemployment among youth, the 
erosion of traditional social and family values -- have combined with the 
ready availability of narcotics to create a growing domestic problem. 
Accurate quantitative estimates of domestic drug use are not available. 


It is not believed that the efforts uf Greece's narcotics authorities 
have been affected by corruption. 


B.l. Nature of [llicit Drug Production 








Not applicable. 





C.l. Statistical Tables 








Data Tables 














Year L987 1 986 1985 
Seizures: 

Opium (kg) ).6 n/a a/a 
Other Opiates (kg) n/a n/a n/a 
Cocaine (kg) 27 2 0.047 
Marijuana (kg) 96 n/a n/a 
Hashish (kg) 23,000 626 1,936 
Barbituates (du) 191,000 n/a n/a 
Arrests: 

Nationals 1,600 1,571 875 
Foreigners 400 309 115 
Labs destroyed: 0 0 ) 
Domestic consumption (est) 

Opium/heroin (kg) 150 100 50 
Cocaine (kg) 50 20 10 
Mari juana (tg) n/a n/a n/a 
Hashish (kg) 1,500 1,590 1,500 
Users: 

Opium/heroin 25,000 20-25,000 n/a 
Other opiates n/a n/a n/a 
Cocaine 5,000 2- 3,000 n/a 
Mari juana/other 200 , 000 100-200 ,000 


Note: Statistics on the narcotics addict/user population have not been 
officially estimated by the Greek government. Data for 1984-1986 are the 
number of individuals known to the government because they have either been 
arrested or hospitalized. (In the first month of 1988, there were 8 drug 
overdose deaths reported in Greece.) Statistics for 1987 and 1986 are 
unofficial police estimates. 
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LEBANON 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Trafficking 





Lebanon is a major illicit narcotics producing and trafficking 
country. Reputed to be the world’s major producer of hashish, Lebanon is 
also a key processing/transshipment point for heroin and other drugs, 
including cocaine, for the Middle East. Because of the civil strife which 
has raged in Lebanon since 1975, the Government of Lebanon (GOL) exercises 
little effective control over more than half the country, where political 
turmoil favors the traffickers and illicit drug producers. Most of the 
cannabis and opium poppies are grown in the Bekaa Valley, in a region under 
Syrian control. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





Because of the security situation, reliable statistics are difficult 
to come by. According to media reports, in 1987 the Syrian Army destroyed 
1,400 hectares of opium poppy, which it claims constituted eighty percent 
of the total cultivation. The U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA), 
however, estimates that only 10 percent or less of the opium poppy crop was 
actually eradicated. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





Given the national government's inability to enforce laws in most of 
the country, there are no viable plans, programs, or timetables. Since the 
Lebanese drug authorities have expressed a willingness to cooperate in 
international narcotics control to the extent that security permits, the 
U.S. Embassy will continue to expand its liaison contacts with the GOL. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 








Although there are adequate laws on the books, the government security 
forces are powerless to enforce them in all those areas -- perhaps 80% of 
the country -- controlled by militias or foreign forces. The Narcotics 
Branch of the Lebarese Internal Security Force is pressing for an asset 
seizure law, but because bank secrecy laws are an integral part of the 
Lebanese financia) system, the chances of its being enacted are slim. 


B.l. Nature of Illicit Drug Production 





Lebanon is a large-scale producer of hashish and heroin. Virtually 
all of the cannabis grown in Lebanon is converted to hashish, with 
approximately 20 percent of total production (low grade hashish) going to 
the United States either directly or through Europe. Most of the opium 
produced in the country is converted to heroin in Lebanon, with a reported 
40 percent of all Lebanese opiate production being smuggled to the U.S. 
Heroin is also refined from morphine base smuggled in through Turkey and 
Syria. Because there have been very few seizures of cocaine, there are no 
reliable estimates on the volume of trafficking. There have been no 
reliable reports of cocaine production. 








B.2. Factors Affecting Production 





The major factor affecting narcotics production in Lebanon is the 
inability of the central government to deal effectively with the 20-25 
armed bands or militias. Although the GOL's policy is to eliminate all 
illicit drug activities, the GOL is limited in its ability to carry it 
out. Militias use drug trafficking and production to augment their 
finances. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





Until the power of the central government is restored, the GOL will be 
unable to affect significantly the trafficking and production of illicit 


crugs. 


B.4. Methodology for Estimates 





The Lebanese Internal Security Force has provided the following data, 
with supplementary information from the DEA office in Cyprus. All figures 
are tentative estimates. In some cases, estimates were made by 
extrapolating from conversion factors supplied by the Lebanese Internal 
Security Force, e.g., since one metric ton of green cannabis makes 14.4 kg 
of hashish and since 700 metric tons of hashish were produced, 
approximately 48,500 metric tons of green cannabis can be assumed to have 


been grown. 


C.l Statistical Tables 





Data Tables 








Year 1987 1986 1985 1984 
Gross Cultivation (ha) 

Opium 1,800 400 250 125 
Cannabis 16,000 16,000 20,000 16,000 


Gross Potential 
Production (mt) 

















Opium 27 6 3.75 1.875 

Cannabis (Green) 48,500 50,000 50,000 40,000 

Eradicated (ha) 

Opium 1400 -- -- -- 

Crops Eradicated (mt) 

Opium 21 _ - _ 

Net Cultivation (ha) 

Opium 400 400 =. 250 125 
Cannabis 16,000 16,000 20,000 16,000 
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Year 1987 1986 1985 1984 
Net Production (mt) 
Opium 6 6 3.75 1.875 
Cannabis (Green) 48 ,500 50,000 50,000 40 ,000 
Refining (mt) 
Heroin 2.6 -- _— a 
Hashish 700 720 720 576 
Seizures (mt) 
Opium .0065 -010 -- -- 
Heroin 6235 -038 -- -- 
Cocaine -0002 .006 .005 -- 
Marijuana . 156 _ — oan 
Hashish ~ 1555 1.000 -- -_- 
Hash oil .003 —_ — —_ 
Arrests 
All Drugs 172 250 | -- -- 
Domestic 
Consumption (mt) 
Heroin 052 -- —_ — 
Hashish . 11.52 -- — nee 
Users 
Heroin 10,000 —— —_ —_ 
Hashish 150 ,000 -- -- nn 


E.l. Resource Estimates 





The narcotics division of the Lebanese Internal Security Force has 
expressed an interest in financial support for a Public Awareness Campaign 
-—- a campaign of dubious utility, given the inability of the Lebanese 
citizenry to translate whatever concerns they have about drugs into 
effective action. There is, however, a need for narcotics detection dogs, 
money to provide for their care, and electronic instruments such as x-ray 
machines and detectors. 











A.l. Status of [Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





President Reagan denied certification to Syria on March 1, 1987, under 
Sec 48l1(h) of the Foreign Assistance Act, because Syria had failed to 
cooperate with the U.S. on Narcotics Control. 


Trafficking patterns suggest that narcotics pass through the northeast 
quadrant of Syria, from Iran and Turkey -- either for further transit or 
for refining. Illicit narcotics are also moved from Lebanon into Syria for 
refining. Much of Lebanon's Bekaa Valley, which has become a major drug 
producing and transit area, is occupied by Syrian military forces. Last 
spring press reports indicated that Syrian forces had begun a crackdown on 
opium cultivation in the valley. Nevertheless, these efforts appear to 
have been applied selectively and have had little impact on the net flow of 
narcotics from the area. Corrupt elements among the Syrian forces 
reportedly continue to facilitate trafficking. 


Syria does not appear to be a significant producer of illicit narcotic 
or psychotropic drugs or other controlled substances. Some drugs and/or 
other substances transit Syria. Acetic anhydride, a chemical essential to 
the conversion of opium to heroin, is being illegally transported into 
Syria, indicating the existence of illicit heroin laboratory activities. 
Refining centers for both heroin and cocaine seem to be focused in the 
Aleppo and Homs areas. Morphine base is being converted to heroin in 
laboratories located in Syria as well. Reports indicate that refined 
materials depart Syria via the sea or from Damascus by air. 


The involvement of organized groups of Syrians that supply multi-kilo 
quantities of heroin to Europe and the United States is becoming better 
known. A major group of traffickers which had been supplying cities on the 
East Coast of the United States with hundreds of kilos of pure heroin was 
immobilized. It appears that large amounts of Lebanese heroin are taken by 
couriers to Damascus, and from Damascus by commercial air transportation to 
Europe and the United States. 


In April 1986, Jordanian newspapers reported the seizure of 450 kg of 
hashish worth approximately $4.5 million. The hashish had been smuggled 
across the Jordanian-Syrian border (probably produced in Lebanon and 
destined for Egypt and/or to the Arabian Peninsula) concealed in a 
refrigerated truck loaded with fruit. According to a Jordanian narcotics 
officer, six persons were arrested, including a Syrian national who was the 
leader of the smuggling group. 


Corruption is a problem in Syria, a country facing enormous economic 
problems and where the average salary (for government officials as well as 
middle and lower-level employees in the private sector) is less than $100 
per month. There are reports that smuggling and corruption are rife in the 
customs establishment, but hard evidence is impossible to obtain. 
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Due to the political climate of recent years, it has been difficult to 
establish liaison with Syrian narcotics enforcement officials. In late 
1986 the United States declared and implemented economic and political 
sanctions against Syria for its involvement in terrorist activities, making 
access to information even more difficuit. Although a few of these 
sanctions were eased in 1987 after progress was made on the issue of Syrian 
support for terrorism, most still remain in effect. Thus, we have no 
direct knowledge of trafficking organizations and institutional ties, nor 
do we have information on the organizational structure of the legal and 
judicial system as it applies to narcotics control. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





Domestic abuse and consumption of drugs and other illicit substances 
is minimai by all accounts. Familial authority remains strong, and most 
Syrians, including young men and women, express genuine aversion to the use 
of narcotics. However, there have been reports of a drug abuse problem 
surfacing in Latakia. The local population blames the involvement of 
Syria's military in Lebanon for the increase in drug trafficking and 
abuse. We are not aware of any treatment, rehabilitation or preventive 


programs. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





The Syrian Government does not engage in ambitious data collection and 
analysis relative to its amnti-narcotics effort. In response to U.S. 
Embassy requests, the Government compiled statistics on narcotics-related 
arrests and seizures, the most recent of these compilations contain data 
only through 1985. 


Year 1986 1985 1984 1983 
Arrests: unk 1,546 1,288 793 
Syrian * * ® (738) 
Foreign * * ® (55) 


Seizures: (kg) 
Hashish * * 2,000 725 
Heroin * * 30 26.3 





* ~ No available data 











TURKEY 


A.l. Status of [llicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





There is no significant cultivation of illicit marcotic or 
psychotropic substances in Turkey. The tight controls on licit poppy 
cultivation and the ban on opium gum production instituted in late 1974 
continue to work well. Enforcement efforts confining production to 
legitimate channels are expected to continue. 


Cannabis is grown in several areas of Turkey, the most important of 
which are Kutahya, Usak, and Adiyaman Provinces. Turkish hashish has an 
extremely low THC content and generally does not enter into international 
traffic. 


There is some refining of morphine base into heroin in Turkey. 
Generally, the morphine base comes from Pakistan, Iran, and Afghanistan, 
transitting the l[ranian-Turkish border. Crude, portable laboratories 
capable of converting morphine base to heroin have been destroyed in past 
years in eastern Turkey. ° 


There are no reliable estimates on the amount of conversion involved 
or the number of laboratories operating due to the generaliy primitive 
nature of these labs and the fact that they are set up for individual load 
conversion. Recent intelligence indicates more and more heroin is arriving 
in Turkey in its final refined state. There is reason for concern that 
refining activity in Turkey could be more extensive than previously 
thought. For the first time in years, a major heroin lab (operated by 
Iranians and Turkish traffickers) has been destroyed in Istanbul. 


There is no illicit production of precursor chemicals but there is 
illicit trade in acetic anhydride needed for refining morphine base into 
heroin. Acetic anhydride is generally smuggled from Syria into Turkey. 


Turkey's location astride two continents, on the direct land route 
between producing areas in Iran, Pakistan, and Afghanistan and the 
consumers in Western Europe and the United States, makes it a natural 
transit country for illicit narcotics. While there are no reliable 
estimates of the amount of morphine base, hashish, and heroin transiting 
Turkey, there is no doubt that the quantities are substantial. Seizures of 
heroin and morphine base together jumped to more than 1.5 metric tons in 
1987. 


Illicit drugs, primarily morphine base or heroin, enter Turkey from 
the east, generally from Iran, where Kurdish groups have cross-border 
cultural and linguistic ties. Indications are that heroin in large 
quantities is readily available at the Iranian border. From eastern 
Turkey, opiates move either directly south to Syria or west to Turkey's 
Mediterranean coast. The most common route from Turkey is overland through 
Eastern Eurcpe, although there are indications that traffickers are 
increasingly shifting to sea routes. For example, Turkey's Mediterranean 
and Aegean coasts, as well as the coasts of Lebanon or Cyprus, are used as 
sea lanes to Italy and other Western Europe countries. Most of the transit 
narcotics trade within Turkey is controlled by established criminal 








elements. Movement overland is often accomplished in cars driven by 
Turkish workers returning to Germany or elsewhere in Europe or by TIR 
(bonded) trucks carrying goods between Europe and Iran, Iraq, and the Culf 
countries. Some Western Europeans also purchase narcotics in Turkey and 
smuggle them to Western Europe. The large Iranian population in Turkey, 
estimated variously between 500,000 and 1.5 million, plays a large and 
increasing role in narcotics trafficking. 


The Turkish Government believes that many of those engaged in illicit 
narcotics trafficking have also supplied weapons to the terrorists who 
plagued Turkey in the late 1970's and early 1980's and to Kurdish 
separatists along Turkey's borders with Iraq, Syria, and Iran. There is 
some evidence supporting Turkish allegations of a connection between 
narcotics traffickers and terrorists. Money laundering has not been a 
problem in Turkey. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





Turkey had a very successful year in narcotics enforcement. More than 
one metric ton of heroin was seized due to improved enforcement, as well as 
the interaction of the increasing flow of narcotics from Iran. Of 
particular importance has been growing cooperation with law enforcement 
agencies in Europe, with several cases pursued jointly by the Turkish 
authorities, their European counterparts, and the DEA. Growing 
international recognition is being accorded Turkey's problems and efforts 
against trafficking, including professional recognition of its efforts at a 
recent Interpol meeting. Such cooperation encourages further efforts and 
intemsifies pressure on international traffickers. All available evidence 
indicates that the Government of Turkey (GOT) has successfully eliminated. 
illicit poppy cultivation. Opium poppies are still grown in Turkey, but 
under very strict government controls. 


Each poppy plot is licensed by the government, incision of the poppies 
is forbidden (thereby eliminating opium gum production), and all poppy 
capsules must be sold to the Turkish Government. The capsules are then 
processed in a government-owned factory (Bolvadin) into 80 percent morphine 
sulfate (concentrated poppy straw), which is in turn exported or used in 
the production of medicines. Poppies g.own for the straw method of 
extraction are left to mature until dry in the fields, rendering them 
useless for alkaloid extraction without complex industrial machinery and 
processes. At the same time, the ban on incision makes it relatively easy 
for enforcement authorities to spot poppies from which illegal opium may 
have been extracted. The new-found success in 1987 in selling its licit 
alkaloid production in the U.S. and elsewhere has helped to rationalize the 
Bolvadin operations and reduce the large stockpile of morphine. , 


There is no evidence of any significant illicit poppy cultivation or 
opium gum production in Turkey. It does not appear that Turkish cannabis 
or hashish plays any significant role in international traffic. 


Turkey plans to continue its licensing system and ban on opium gum 
production. The Turkish Government's current efforts against narcotics 
have focussed on the trafficking problem. The Turkish National Police 
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(INP) have committed an increasing percentage of their resources to 
marcotics enforcement; the TNP now has narcotics units in all 67 Turkish 
provinces and has increased narcotics personnel by almost 25 to 1,330 
officers. With U.S. and other assistance, the INP has improved the 
equipment of its narcotics units and upgraded their training. English, 
French, and German language training, vital for international cooperation 
against traffickers, has been stressed. The Jandarma have expanded the 
number of personnel dealing with narcotics and, with U.S. and other 
governments" assistance, have improved their training and equipment, 
especially in communications. Effective communications is important for 
the Jandarma which must operate in remote areas. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





Turkey has successfully eliminated illicit narcotic cultivation. It 
is now working aggressively to control the trafficking problem it faces as 
a result of its geographic location as a land bridge between Asian sources 
and western markets for illicit narcotics. Im the near term, the TNP plans 
to continue its effort to upgrade countrywide narcotics enforcement through 
the continuing development of seven regional support centers capable of 
‘providing the technical, computer, and personnel support to field units now 
available only from Ankara headquarters. The Jandarma will be trying to 
complete its effort to provide all their units with communications 


equipment. 


The- Turkish Government is giving special emphasis to the eastern 
border region, where the Iranian border is thé primary entry point for 
illicit narcotics. The southeast is seeing a sharp intensification of law 
enforcement activity, primarily due to terrorist attacks launched by 
Kurdish separatists. Subject to the availability of its own funds and U.S. 
and other foreign assistance, the GOT is working on a long-term plan to 
improve equipment and training for TNP and Jandarma in the Iranian border 
region and southeast Turkey. The Turkish Government also plans to seek 
funds to provide its Coast Guard with equipment and training to improve its 
anti-narcotics capabilities. 


In general, Turkish narcotic enforcement agencies are highly 
motivated, but need improved equipment and training to reach maximum 
effectiveness. The four GOT agencies involved in narcotics enforcement 
activities are: the Turkish National Police (TNP), the Jandarma, Customs, 
and the Soil Products Office (TO). The Government of Turkey also foresees 
a role for the Coast Guard, newly founded in 1985. 


The INP, the principal narcotics enforcement agency, was widely 
politicized before the military intervention in September 1980 and heavily 
involved in combatting terrorism before and since that time. Since 
September 1980, the TNP has- become a much more professional police 
organization. The TNP is also devoting a significantly higher percentage 
of its resources to narcotics enforcement and has narcotics units working 
in all of Turkey's 67 provinces. The narcotics enforcement division is 
improving training and providing better equipment to its narcotics units. 
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The paramilitary Jandarma polices the countryside and remote border 
areas where illicit narcotics enter Turkey. [It is essentially a military 
organization manned by conscripts who serve for only eighteen months. They 
have embarked, however, on a program to expand the number of personnel who 
deal with narcotics and they too are upgrading equipment and training. 


The TMO is in charge of all aspects of licit poppy production, sales, 
processing, and distribution, including the Bolvadin morphine alkaloids 
factory. The TMO issues the licenses required for poppy production and 
closely inspects and measures the poppy fields to ensure compliance with 
GOT regulations, including the ban on incising. 


For enforcement, “e TMO is assisted by the TNP and the Jandarma. The 
Jandarma air wing uses ..rial surveillance and photography in the search 
for illicit poppy fields. Turkish Customs has not been in the forefront of 
narcotics enforcement, but the director general appointed in 1985 began 
efforts to improve enforcement capabilities. His successor, newly 
appointed this year, has not changed these policies but has also not 
intensified customs narcotics efforts. The U.S. has provided narcotics 
enforcement training and English language training to Turkish Customs 
officials. There have been reports in the past that Turkish Customs was 
considering creating an internal enforcement unit that could attack 
corruption and increase narcotics enforcement exports. The reorganization 
of Turkish Customs has yet to be carried out. 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs (MFA) has a significant role in 
narcotics control through its responsibility for multilateral narcotics 
enforcement efforts and for cooperation with other governments in narcotics 
enforcement. The MFA also chairs a coordinating committee consisting of 
representatives of the enforcement agencies described above. There have 
been widespread reports of low-level corruption in several government 
agencies, including the police and customs. With the possible exception of 
Turkish Customs, corruption does not play a major role in narcotics 
trafficking. 


Training provided by the United States has been an important factor in 
improving Turkish enforcement efforts. Im the case of the INP, key people 
have been trained and, in turn, have inspired the creation of an internal 
narcotics training program. This program is well developed and should be 
expanded in the near term. U.S. training is virtually the only 
narcotics-specific training received by officials in the Jandarma and 
Customs. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse Program 





The official view in Turkey is that domestic narcotics abuse is not a 
serious problem and abusers of all narcotics may total less than a thousand 
nationwide. Strong family, religious, and societal constraints inhibit the 
use of illicit narcotics even among youth. While reliable statistics are 
not available, it is probably true that the number of addicts relative to 
the size and population of the country is not large. Nevertheless, these 
same factors, and the severe penalties that may be imposed on narcotics 
abusers, may also operate to keep narcotics addiction hidden and to 
discourage addicts from coming forward for treatment. 
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Domestic press reports from Turkey have indicated some increase in 
marcotics use, and the fact that the COT has conducted education campaigns 
against marcotics in the schools shows a serious level of concern. Whether 
or not Turkey chooses to discuss its narcotics addition problems in public, 
it is encouraging to note this concern and the fact that narcotics 
education is being provided to Turkish youth. Of special concern is the 
growing Iranian population in Turkey, among whom drug abuse is believed to 
be a more common probles. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





Data Tables 





Year 1989 1988 1987" 1986 1985 1984 


Gross Illicit 
Cultivation: n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a 





Eradicated: (ha) 
Opium" ***""* 1,000 1 ,000 795 0.89% 4.89% 9.27% 
Cannabis*® ”*'*"** 150,000 150,000 102,000 175.90® 23.66% 26.45% 





Seizures (kg): 




















Opium 50 50 24.1 71.9 Led l 
Heroin - 750 750 1,289.2 170.5 102.2 261.4 
Other Opiate 

(morphine base) 250 250 323 54.6 91 97.2 
Cocaine (mg) O- - -0- 381 -0- -0- -0- 
Cannabis 3,500 3,500 3,956 2,717 6,433 2,276 
Arrests: 3000 3000 1296’ 2651 3603 2842 
Heroin Labs 
Destroyed: 2 2 3 l 2 4 
Domestic 
Consumption: unk unk unk unk unk unk 
Users: unk unk unk unk unk unk 
Licit Production 

(Poppy Straw) 
Year 87/ 86/87 85/86 84/85 83/84 82/83 
Harvest area (ha) 6,000 6,000 5,400 5,000 12,600 7,200 
Production (mt) 3,750 3,600 3,500 2,500 8 ,000 3,700 
Year 1988 1987 1986 

(proj) 

Alkaloid production (mt) 33 35 $0-55‘***’ 
Exports (mt) 35 38.4" 6 
Poppy straw exports 1,000 2,000 2,000 


(Sources: Turkish National Police, Jandarma and Soil Products Office (TMO) 








Footnotes: 


‘Jan 1 - Dec 15, 1987 
‘All opium eradication was in conrection 
with overplanting licensed crops 
‘Includes TNP arrests only; Jandarma data not available 
“27 tons AMA, 11 tons codeine, 400 kg dionine 


E.l1. Resource Estimates 





Turkey has received assistance from the U.S., UNFDAC and others in 
support of its efforts to eliminate illicit narcotics production. 
Trafficking remains a major problem ard is likely to continue for some 
time, given Turkey's location as the land bridge between Europe and Asia 
and as neighbor to Iran, Iraq and Syria. 


Assistance from the U.S., UNFDAC and others (primarily the FRC) is 
small but important in assuring ample funding for narcotics enforcement 
programs. Continued U.S. support in the vicinity of $1.0 million per year 
would maintain the momentum of existing programs if carefully targeted on 
priority areas. An increase to $1.25 million could be absorbed in existing 
programs or used to address new needs of the coast guard. 








A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Burma, at the heart of the Golden Triangle, continues to be the largest 
producer of illicit opium in the world. The major portion of this crop is 
produced in areas dominated by insurgent/drug trafficking groups and 
outside the effective control of the central government (Socialist Republic 
of the Union of Burma - SRUB). This has hampered the government's 
ambitious eradication efforts and makes accurate estimates of production 
difficult. 


It is estimated that between 92,800 and 124,000 hectares were devoted 
to opium poppy cultivation in 1987 with a total production potential of 
between 1,020 and 1,365 metric tons of opium before eradication. Depressed 
economic conditions, efforts of the Burma Communist Party (BCP) to increase 
cultivation and centralize control in its areas, and excellent opium- 
growing weather contributed to an increase in production. There are also 
indications that concentrations are not in areas previously believed to 
have heavy planting, such as Taunggyi, but in insurgent controlled areas 
east of the Salween river which have a higher yield and stand less risk of 
government destruction. 


While most cultivation occurs in areas under control of the BCP, the 
Shan United Army (SUA) still maintains control of the Thai/Burma border 
areas where the bulk of the refining operations are located. An estimated 
80 to 85 percent of the illicit narcotics leaving Burma passes across the 
Thai border. Other routes across to India and south account for the 
balance of the exported drugs and involve other insurgent groups, such as 
the Kachin Independence Army (KIA), the Wa National Organization, and the 
Shan State Army-North (SSA-N). Sino/Thai traffickers purchase the major 
portion of drugs moving across the Thai border while Indian traffickers buy 
on the Burma/Indian border. 


Illicit narcotics leave Burma as raw opium, pitzu (impure morphine 
base), morphine base, impure heroin base, and heroin No. 4 It is 
estimated that 31 to 35 metric tons of opium from the 1986/87 crop were 
processed in refineries. Of this amount, an estimated 13 to 15 metric tons 
of refined narcotics were produced in the northeastern Shan State 
refineries and 18 to 20 metric tons were produced in the Thai/Burma border 
refineries. Of the remaining production, approximately 25 metric tons 
moved out of Burma through southern Thailand in the form of raw opium while 
40 to 50 metric tons of opium moved into China, India, Bangladesh, and as 
international sea shipments. 


Continued challenges by competitor narco/insurgent groups to the Shan 
United Army (SUA) domination of the Burma/Thai border areas have begun to 
undercut the artificially high prices established by the SUA for refined 
narcotics. Seven hundred grams of heroin cost as litt’ as $2,310 in late 
1987 as compared to $4,038 a year earlier. 


The insurgent groups: in Burma have different origins. The BCP started 
as ideological revolutionaries, but have become deeply involved in drug 
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trafficking in recent years. Some of the groups are ethnic sepiratists 
like the Karen, Kachin, Lahu, and Wa. Others are profit-oriented warlord 
smugglers like Chang Chi-fu (aka Khun Sa) of the SUA. Several of the 
trafficking groups, such as the Third and Fifth Chinese Irregular Forces 
(CIF), remnants of the Kuo Min Tang (KMT), have ties with business groups 
and local officials outside the country. None of the groups is viewed as a 
present threat to the stability of the central government, but they do 
dominate the border regions and represent a constant drain on the SRUB's 
limited material and human resources. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





The Burmese government views narcotics trafficking organizations as a 
threat to national security and remains committed to eliminating illicit 
narcotic oroduction and trafficking. The Burmese have continued their 
determined efforts to cope with the narcotics/insurgent problem throughout 
the year at a heavy financial and human cost. SRUB losses in actions 
against traffickers/insurgents have averaged approximately 100 men per 
month killed in action. 


The 1987 poppy eradication campaign was initiated in the eastern Shan 
State in December 1986 and moved to the northern Shan State in January 
1987. The SRUB reported a total destruction of 16,280 hectares despite an 
early cessation of spraying due to a major BCP offensive in the northern 
Shan State. The reported destruction included 9,160 hectares by aerial 
spraying and 7,120 hectares by manual eradication. 


Major Burma Army (BA) operations included: 


-- Seizure of a major BCP heroin refinery at Pang Hsai during 
the January counter-offensive. 


-- In an eight day operation conducted in February, BA units 
captured and destroyed four SUA refinery sites in Mong Hsat 
township in the eastern Shan State. For the first time, BA 
units have established permanent garrisons at the sites. 


-- Continued pressure by BA units caused disruption to caravan 
movements in the Shan State. Clashes with traffickers 
resulted in seizures of drugs and precursor chemicals. 


-~ The Burma Army launched and sustained a counteroffensive 
against the BCP and has occupied areas long outside of 
government control which have been prime poppy growing areas. 


The special narcotics task force units of the People's Police Force 
(PPF) contributed to major seizures of drugs and precursor chemicals. 
Major cases included: 


-- In January, the PPF drug task force in Lashio seized 21 
kilograms of heroin. In Mandalay, 190 gallons of acetic 
anhydride were seized from a river boat. 
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-- Combined efforts of the PPF Mandalay drug task force and the 
Taunggyi task force resulted in the seizure of 140 gallons 
of acetic anhydride in Meiktila in February. 


-- Rangoon police seized 1,800 gallons of acetic acid of 
Chinese origin from a ship in the Rangoon River. The acetic 
acid is used in border refineries to produce acetic 
anhydride. 


Sustained actions by the BA and PPF throughout the year have led to 
significant seizures. Through November 1987, incomplete reports show 1,340 
kilograms of opium, 54.3 kilograms of heroin No. 4, 292 gallons of acetic 
anhydride, 3,116 gallons of glacial acetic acid and various other chemicals 
and amounts of refining paraphernalia were seized. 


Finally, the SRUB’s Central Committee for Drug Abuse Control has 
approved the initiation of an aerial poppy survey in 8Surma, a major step 


forward in estimating production baselines. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





The SRUB emphasizes action in five areas: limiting and reducing opium 
production; preventing the movement of narcotics from producing areas to 
processing centers and foreign markets; striking at processing centers and 
trafficking organizations; income substitution; and reducing Burma's 
domestic demand for narcotics. The primary focus is to eliminate opium 
production in those areas under government control and to conduct major 
military operations into insurgent areas to disrupt the production and 
trade as much as possible. 


With two years" experience in aerial eradication operations, the 
Burmese have set a minimum goal for destruction of 20,235 hectares of opium 
poppy during the 1987/88 season. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





Burma's Narcotics and Dangerous Drug Act of 1974, amended in 1983, 
provides stiff penalties and ‘egal sanctions against every aspect of 
narcotics production, processing, trafficking, and use. Asset seizure is 
built into the basic law, negating the necessity for separate legislation. 
Penalties for narcotics violations range from fines to capital punishment. 
Since Burma is not a money laundering country, there is no current need for 
such legislation. 


Because of the insurgencies and the scope of the problem, Burmese 
enforcement agencies have had limited success in enforcing the various 
provisions of the narcotics law. When offenders are apprehended and 
convicted, however, Burmese courts often impose severe sentences. Since 
1986, Burmese courts have handed down eight death sentences for drug 
trafficking. The cases are under appeal and no death sentences have been 
carried out during the year. 
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In addition, the Burmese government has established a system of 
rewards for information leading to the arrest and conviction of narcotics 
users and traffickers and seizures of narcotic drugs. There are no legal 
uses of heroin in medical treatment or scientific experimentation in Burma. 


Burmese anti-narcotics efforts are coordinated by the Central 
Committee for Drug Abuse Control (CCDAC). The CCDAC is chaired by the 
Minister of Home and Religious Affairs with the Deputy Minister serving as 
Secretary. Deputy Ministers from six other ministries and the heads of 
various sub-committees are represented. The CCDAC establishes policy and 
coordinates anti-narcotics activities throughout the country. 


The principal enforcement agencies of the Burmese government are the 
People’s Police Force (PPF), the Burma Army (BA) and the Burma Air Force 
(BAF). Subsidiary agencies include the National Intelligence Bureau (NIB), 
the Directorate of Defense Services Intelligence (DDSI), the Bureau of 
Special Investigations, the Customs Service, and the security and 
investigative arms of the Burma Socialist Program Party and local People's 
Councils. Narcotics related corruption remains a problem at the 
local/field levels in Burma but the SRUB is acting to control it. 


There are no third-country narcotics control officials stationed in 
Burma. Narcotics attaches based in neighboring countries pay periodic 
visits to Burma and consult with SRUB officials. The United Nations Fund 
for Drug Abuse Control (UNFDAC) has a representative assigned to manage 
UNFDAC programs. 


Anti-narcotics training is included in the basic training given by the 
People's Police Force (PPF). U.S. training has been provided to command 
level officers in past years. The improvement noted in police narcotics 
investigations is an indication that the training is paying dividends. The 
SRUB recognizes that there is an urgent and continuing need for drug 
enforcement training to enhance the capabilities of the PPF to perform its 
basic tasks. 


The FY87 U.S. Imternational Military Education and Training (IMET) 
program provided over $80,000 for counter-narcotics aviation training to 
Burma. In addition, at Burma's request, the U.S. has provided information 
on U.S. Coast Guard anti-smuggling training. Many of the regular IMET 
program courses requested have counter-narcotics implications, e.g. U.S. 
Army Special Forces officer, Ranger, and infantry officer basic and 
advanced courses. 


A.5. Domestic Use and Treatment 





Preventive education is carried out by both the Ministry of Education 
and the Ministry of Information. The Ministry of Health is responsible for 
drug treatment and detoxification. The Ministry of Sociai Welfare is 
primarily responsible for the drug rehabilitation program, although a 
number of other ministries have contributed resources to rehabilitation 
centers. 
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The Ministry of Health supervises 26 treatment and detoxification 
centers throughout Burma with a combined capacity of 730 beds. Heroin 
addicts are provided with 10 weeks of detoxification treatment. The 
estimated annual capacity of the centers is 3,500-4,000 addicts. 


The Burmese believe the overall addiction rate has stabilized and that 
heroin addiction has declined. Addicts are required by law to register, 
and, after registration, treatment and rehabilitation are compulsory. As 
of late 1987, according to the Ministry of Health, there were 47,233 
registered addicts, including 9,253 heroin addicts, 32,939 opium addicts, 
and 5,041 addicted tc other drugs including polydrugs and marijuana. A 
major problem for the health authorities is the growing abuse of polydrugs 
in combination with alcohol. Some observers estimate that the total number 
of addicts actually may be three times higher than the number of registered 
addicts. 


It is impossible to make an accurate estimate of the amount of illicit 
marcotics consumed domestically, but commonly accepted estimates put tHe 
figure at one kilogram of opium or equivalent per addict per year. 
Assuming 120,000 narcotics addicts, consumption would total 120,009 
kilograms of opium per year. However, substantial hilltribe usage could 
account for large quantities of the estimated annual crop which has not 
been accounted for. The hilltribe population is estimated at 6 million, an 
undetermined proportion of which is exposed to opium cultivation. 


B.1. Nature of [llicit Drug Production 





Opium is cultivated in tens of thousands of small fields, primarily in 
northern and eastern Burma, dispersed across an area roughly the size of 
Louisiana. The principal cultivation regions are in the Shan, and Kayah 
States, although some poppy is grown in areas of the Kayah State, the Karen 
State, the Mandalay Division and the Chin State. Opium has historically 
been grown by the hiiltribes but the current level of production can be 
directly attributed to the increased involvement of various insurgent 
groups in the international drug trade to support their activities. 


Most refining locations remain near the Thai/Burma border but 
increased refining activity has been documented in areas away from the 
border under the control of the Burma Communist Party (BCP), the Shan 
United Army (SUA), and the Kachin Independence Army (KIA). In the growing 
areas, narcotics are a major part of the local economy. Farmers grow opium 
poppy as a principal cash crop, to supplement income, or in response to 
coercion by insurgent groups. In the growing areas controlled by the BCP, 
there are numerous reports of farmers being forced to grow opium at the 
expense of food crops. 


B.2. Factors Affecting Production 





The Shan plateau is the principal poppy growing area in Burma. It is 
mountainous throughout with some peaks extending to over 2,500 meters 
(8,200 feet). The poppy fields range from 0.1 to 4.0 hectares with an 
average size of 0.5 hectare. In addition to fields in more inaccessible 
areas, fields are often clustered near villages. The opium growing season 
extends from September to March. 
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Burma's climate is tropical and is dominated by two subcontinental 
monsoons. The southwest monsoon brings the rainy season which extends from 
June to October. During this period the Shan plateau receives 
approximately 90 percent of its annual 80 inch rainfall. Except for 
seasons of drought, the terrain and climate are near the world's best for 
poppy cultivation. The Burmese Government has little or no political, 
administrative, military, or enforcement presence in most of the opium 
producing areas. The few roads extending into these remote and rugged 
areas are primitive. 


At this time, the government has nothing to entice farmers away from 
growing poppy as a major cash crop. The SRUB would not be able to 
institute substitute crop programs in these areas because of the lack of 
roads and other means of transport. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





A significant further reduction in illicit drug production will depend 
on the implementation of a full scale aerial eradication program throughout 
the Shan State. As the SRUB aerial eradicaticn gains momentum, we can 
anticipate significantly greater impact on the crop in 1988 and 1989. 
Increasingly effective efforts of the SRUB in eradication, interdiction, 
and amnti-refinery operations are major factors inhibiting narcotics 
traffickers. There are signs that some farmers have abandoned poppy 
cultivation after seeing their crops destroyed by aerial spraying in 1987. 


The SRUB is targeting a minimum destruction of 20,235 hectares of 
poppy in the 1987/88 season, equivalent to some 180 metric tons of opium. 
Through aerial eradication and the increased activities of the People's 
Police Force and Burma Army, significant reduction in the long term 
production of opium in Burma can be expected. However, until the SRUB 
gains control of the growing areas now in the hands of the insurgents and 
bans opium production, it must depend on the eradication program. 


B.4. Methodology for Estimates 





The following figures are from a combination of official SRUB reports 
and other U.S. sources. Accurate estimates are difficult since 60-70 
percent of cultivation takes place in insurgent-controlled areas. SRUB 
estimates are limited to areas under government control. The SRUB 
estimates the 1987 crop at approximately 28,330 hectares with an average 
yield of 10.8 kilograms per hectare for a total production of 305.96 metric 
tons of opium. 
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C.l. Statistical Tables 
A. Summary Tables 
Year 1986/87 1987/88 ‘"*"’ 
Opium 
Cultivated (ha) 92, 760-124, 360 91,000 
Eradicated (ha) 16,280 21,000 
Harvested (ha) 76 , 500-108 ,560 70,000 
Yield (mt ) 925-1,230 700 
Loss factor (mt) 125 77 
Consumed (mt ) 300 300 
Seized (mt ) 1.34 2 
Exported (mt ) 75 75 
Stored (mt ) 50 50 
Available fo 

refining (mt) 375-680 266 
Heroin 
Produced (mt ) 32.600 26.6 
Seized in-country (mt) 543 my 
Consumed in country (mt) 9 9 
Exported to USA (mt ) 1.0 1.0 
Exported elsewhere (mt) 65.0 25.0 


Estimates shown for refined narcotics could be in the form of heroin, 
heroin base, or morphine base. Opium yield is based on a factor of 13 
kilograms per hectare. Storage estimates should not be construed to mean 
large stockpiles held by traffickers but rather individual holdings by 
growers. 


B. Data Tables 








Year 1988 1987 1986 =. 11985 1984 
Opium 
Gross 

cultivation (ha) ' 91,000 108,080 144,600 70,000 65,000 
Gross potential 

production (mt) * 1,000 1,190 1,245 490 630 
Eradicated (ha) ’ 21,000 16,280 13,600 9,550 4,500 
Crops 

eradicated (mt) * 230 180 115 90 45 
Net cultivation (ha) © ~ 70,000 92,300 131,000 61,450 62,500 
Net production (mt) ° 770 1,010 1,130 350 535 
Refining 

Heroin (mt) ’ 25 30 25 20 10 
Seizures 

Opium (mt) * 2.0 1.340 1.45 2.010 1.64 
Heroin (mt) ° 0.2 0.543 0.138 0.892 0.27 
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Year 1988 1987 1986 1985 1984 
Arrests 
Nationals : 5,000 4,916 4,491 4,276 3,724 
Foreigners , - - 2 - - 
Heroin Labs 

Destroyed = 6 5 4 6 6 
Domestic 
Consumption 
Opium (mt) 7 300 300 200-300 200-300 200-300 
Heroin (mt) .” .9 .9 8 .8 .8 
Licit Production * none none none none none 
Users 
Opium = 300 ,000 300,000 300,000 300,000 300,000 
Heroin - 9,000 9,006 9,000 9,000 9,000 





Notes: Estimates have been based upon SRUB reports 
and all other available sources. 


Estimates based upon analysis of locally available data, USG analysis 
and previous years reports. Higher estimate figures have been used. 
Gross potential production determined by using an average yield factor 
of 11 kilograms per hectare. 

Based upon PPF figures. Includes aerial and manual eradication. 

‘ Based upon eradication figures supplied by PPF but using higher yield 
of 11 kilograms per hectare. 

, Based upon figures in above categories. 

. Based upon figures in above categories. (It should be noted that the 
ten percent loss factor included in summary table is not deducted 
here. ) 

Refining figures based upon reports of amounts reaching border re- 
fineries and refineries in northern areas. Information available 
does not permit breakdown into various refined products. Figures 
shown for heroin also include heroin base and morphine base. 

Figures are based on partial statistics provided by PPF for first 
eleven months. SRUB will not have annual statistics compiled until 
later in 1988. All refined products listed under heroin since 
breakdown not available. 

* _- PPF statistics through November 30, 1987. 

'® Based upon SRUB reports. 

Opium usage is based upon Burmese estimates of addicts and includes 

a conservative estimate of hilltribe population usage. Heroin usage 
based upon Burmese estimates of heroin addicts. Assumes one kilogram 
per addict per year of opium or equivalent. 

There is no licit production of opium in Burma. 

Opium user estimate includes Burmese estimate of opium addicts in 
areas under governmental control and projects a conservative five to 
seven percent addiction of hilltribe populations. Heroin estimates 
are based upon Burmese estimates of addicts in areas under 
governmental control. 


12 
13 


— 











E.l. Resource Estimates 


USG funding has assisted the SRUB to sustain eradication efforts and 
to raise the cost of business to the traffickers, primarily by improving 
the air transportation, communications, and investigative capabilities of 
the Burmese police and military. The aerial eradication program now gives 
the Burmese a means of reaching otherwise inaccessible poppy plantations. 


The SRUB has received direct grant assistance from Australia and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The Germans have provided some training 
grants and recently funded equipment for an additional police narcotics 
task force. The Australian grant purchased vehicles for the police in 1985. 


The United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control (UNFDAC) is currently 
operating under its third five year program (Phase III) which is funded at 
$10,539,509 (1986-91). The Burmese commitment to the five year program is 
95,520,000 kyat or approximately $13,568,181. The program assists in law 
enforcement, crop substitution, livestock treeding, medical treatment of 
addicts, rehabilitation, education and information. UNFDAC is seeking 
additional donors for a possible expansion of the farm-to-market road 
project included in the Phase III plan. 
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HONG KONG 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Hong Kong's significance to the U.S. narcotics control effort is 
manifold. Though precise figures are unavailable, rough estimates indicate 
half of the heroin No. 4 imported into the territory for transshipment is 
intended for the U.S. Moreover, Hong Kong, because of its status as a 
major financial center with banking secrecy laws and no currency controls, 
often serves as a convenient location for consummating drug deals and 
accomplishing money laundering. 


Most trafficking into Hong Kong involves either heroin base or heroin 
No. 4. The heroin base in turn is converted to heroin No. 3, the local 
drug of choice. A small portion of the heroin No. 4 is similarly converted 
to No. 3, with the remainder of the No. 4 shipped overseas -- in the 
greatest quantity to the U.S., but also to Canada, Australia, and Europe. 
Spurred on by inflation, street prices for illegal drugs are returning to 


the levels prevalent in the early 1980's, with heroin No. 3 selling at 


$9.53/gram (November 1987), above last year’s price of $7.14 (November 
1986). On the other hand, heroin purity has continued its slide to the 
current low level of eight percent. Hong Kong also has a small but 
relatively constant population of opium addicts; the drug is illegally 
imported in limited quantities to satisfy their habits. 


Apart from a continuation in heroin. trafficking, Hong Kong has 
witnessed a marked increase in the importation and use of cannabis, with a 
street price now at $7.50/gram, as well as methaqualone, in the form of 
Mandrax tablets. 


Opium and heroin entering Hong Kong originate in the Golden Triangle 
(Burma, Thailand, and Laos) and, to a lesser extent, in the Golden Crescent 
(Afghanistan, Iran and Pakistan). The Philippines, on the other hand, 
serves as the major source of cannabis. The most common method of 
transporting illicit drugs into Hong Kong is by sea: contraband is 
transferred in nearby international waters from ocean-going Thai fishing 
trawlers to Hong Kong fishing trawlers which complete the final leg of the 
delivery to Hong Kong waters. Recently, however, traffickers have made 
increasing use of Chinese overland routes to bring drugs from the Golden 
Triangle into the territory. 


Now domestic traffickers are not only supplying local demand but also 
venturing into the international market for quick profits. But 
large-volume activities on the part of internationally established 
traffickers also continue. Because of police watch lists, traffickers have 
stepped up their use of young, “clean” (no police record) couriers for 
international drug smuggling. The couriers often use fake, forged, or 
double passports, usually of Portuguese (from Macau), Filipino, Thai, or 
Singaporean nationality, since many of these countries have sizeable 
populations of ethnic Chinese. 


There is no evidence of any indigenous terrorist organizations present 
in Hong Kong and none have been identified with territory-related narcotics 
trafficking. Hong Kong does have, however, a well-organized Triad 


ne 
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community. These organizations play a role in trafficking, both locally 
and om an international scale. This year the Hong Kong Government (HKG) 
has singled out the Sum Yee On Triad as a major target for prosecutor 
activity. More than ever, Hong Kong Triads continue to attract 
international attention, as newspapers in Australia, Canada, Great Britain 
and the United States allege that Hong Kong Triad members have moved in to 
conduct criminal activities, including drug trafficking. The HKG 
maintains, however, that it has no evidence that the territory's impending 
reversion to PRC sovereignty in 1997 has led to any exodus by criminal 
elements. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





From January through October 1987 HKG drug enforcement authorities 
seized a total of 387 kilograms of heroin base, heroin No. 3 and No. 4.; 
128 kilograms of raw and prepared opium; 16 kilograms of hashish; and 1.5 
kilograms of cocaine. They also destroyed six refining laboratories. The 
amount of cannabis seized increased significantiy over the same period for 
last year, reaching 336 kilograms. The HKG also confiscated 41,679 
methaqualone tablets. 


HKG narcotics division figures show that for the first half of 1987, a 
total of 5510 persons were prosecuted for drug offenses, both major and 
minor. The HKG also expanded cooperative efforts with the People's 
Republic of China. In his address marking the opening of the current 
session of the Legislative Council (LEGCO), the Governor, Sir David Wilson, 
noted that “close liaison with the Chinese authorities in this field has 
significantly reduced the illegal import of mandrax.” 


A.3. Programs, Plans, and Timetables 





Authorities rely on enforcement efforts by the Royal Hong Kong Police 
and the Cus*oms and Excise Service to keep the availability of heroin and 
other illicit drugs to a minimum. The police and customs drug enforcement 
units are well-trained, highly-motivated, and efficient. Moreover, they 
have cooperated with the Independent Commission Against Corruption (ICAC) 
in efforts to root out corruption within their ranks. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





Existing law allows for a vessel to be liable to forfeiture and its 
owner subject to fines up to more than $600,000 should drug seizures occur 
on the same vessel within eighteen months. Authorities believe this has 
effectively reduced repeat offenders. Under consideration by the 
government is proposed anti-triad legislation modeled on U.S. legislation 
to combat criminal conspiracies (RICO). In the meantime, the HKG has begun 
enforcing its own form of RICO, wherein Triad officers bear responsibility 
for offenses leading to the conviction of subordinate Triad members. 
Extraditing drug offenders from Hong Kong poses no problems. The HKG 
cooperates and moves expeditiously to complete the legal process. 


Witnin the last few years, the HKG has revised banking laws to 
facilitate release of information for drug-related investigations. As yet, 
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Hong Kong lacks any seizure-of-assets legislation. The Governor, however, 
has ammounced that the government intends to introduce during the current 
session draft legislation empowering the courts to confiscate proceeds 
derived from trafficking. As a result of a briefing given by DEA-Hong Kong 
earlier this year to local heads of law enforcement and staff on 
international money laundering activities in Hong Kong, the Attorney 
General has now set up a working group to study the matter of mutual legal 
assistance between Hong Kong and the U.S. Over the last several years, 
approximately three Hong Kong police and Customs officials per year have 
traveled to the United States to participate in drug enforcement training 
and observation programs. 


In an address opening The Ninth International Conference of 
Non-governmental Organizations for the Prevention of Drug and Substance 
Abuse, held in Hong Kong during November 1987, the Governor emphasized Hong 
Kong's intention to maintain close links with the United Nations, 
international law enforcement bodies, and non-governmental organizations 
involved in combatting drug trafficking and drug abuse. Moreover, DEA-Hong 
Kong has reported a significant increase in local cases involving 
international cooperation. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





Drug abuse (96 percent of the cases involve heroin) remains a matter 
of serious concern within the community. Official figures indicate that 
over the last five years the number of known and active addicts has 
remained stable at 0.8 percent of the population aged 11 and above. At 
this rate one out of about every 140 persons in Hong Kong currently is a 
drug addict -- an “unacceptable proportion” in the judgment of local drug 
abuse experts. 


Government and community drug abuse prevention experts have also 
detected more experimentation with methaqualone and other manufactured 
drugs by local youth and a higher incidence of poly drug dependence. 
Official figures show that, while the total number of newly reported 
addicts has decreased this year, the number of those newly reported who are 
under age 21 has increased by nine percent over last year. 


There is no evidence of widespread cocaine abuse in Hong Kong. There 
is circumstantial evidence, however, that Hong Kong Chinese with U.S. 
connections and money at their disposal, as well as members of the 
expatriate community, may be using the drug in small quantities. Cocaine 
usage is minimal compared to that of other drugs. 


The HKG maintains an effective four-point program, expending 
approximately $38.5 million to counter drug abuse. This includes an 
extensive identification and treatment program available to addicts. The 
HKG, on the basis of computerized data from treatment and enforcement 
agencies, maintains the Central Registry of Drug Abuse (CRDA) as a means of 
identifying the size and nature of Hong Kong's drug abuse problem. Between 
1976 (when the CRDA was first computerized) and the present, a total of 
56,733 persons have been recorded as drug abusers. Of these, 17,700 
persons have not been reported again, at least for the past five years -- 
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leaving a total of 39,033 as known, active drug abusers out of a total 
population of 5.6 million. 


The Government offers three separate types of treatment programs, 
including mandatory treatment directed by the Corrections Department, 
methadone maintenance by the Medical and Health Department, and in-patient 
treatment by the Society for the Aid and Rehabilitation of Drug Abusers 
(SARDA). The existing network of treatment, rehabilitation, and organized 
aftercare in Hong Kong covers four out of every ten known addicts; in June 
1987, this represented 16,091 persons. Adding to these programs, the 
Government this year approved a three-year pilot scheme establishing Hong 
Kong's first counselling and treatment center for psychotropic drug users. 
All of these efforts are complemented by numerous programs offered by 
private organizations. 


The HKG, with approximately $260,000 seed money available annually and 
the assistance of private drug abuse prevention groups, conducts an 
extensive educational and media progran. The program disseminates 
anti-drug abuse information through school and community activities and by 
means of wallposters and television and radio spots. Media messages this 
year have stressed a two-fold youth-oriented theme: the importance of 
maintaining health and a sound body; and the concept that experimentation 
with soft drugs ties in directly with eventual abuse of hard drugs. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 














Data Tables 

Year 1987 1986 1985 1984 
(Jan-Oct ) 

Refining 

Heroin Base (mt) 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.4 

Seizures (kg) 

Opium 128.0 81.0 108.0 56.0 

Heroin ' 387.0 563.0 29.0 1,300.0 

Cocaine 1.5 1.3 .0001 el 

Marijuana 336.0 54.0 200.0 25.0 

Hashish (mt) 16.0 39.0 75.0 55.0 

Labs destroyed 

Heroin 6 10 9 9 


Arrests * 5,500 12,473 12,474 11,160 
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Year 1988 1987 1986 1985 1984 
Domestic 
Consumption(at ) 
Opium e x 5 a 5 
Heroin 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Marijuana 4.0 3.0 » -6 5 
Other Drugs -6 a * » | 075 
Cocaine -3 3 2 | .04 
Users 
Opium 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Heroin 39,000 39,033 41,000 43,000 45,000 
Cocaine 800 800 500 300 -- 
Cannabis Resin 1,500 1,500 1,300 500 350 
Marijuana 6,000 5 ,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Other Drugs 2,000 1,500 1,250 A ,000 900 


Much of the heroin seized in Hong Kong is heroin base; when refined 


the latter yields up to seven times its weight in heroin No. 3. 
. Prosecutions for 1987 and 1988, respectively, are expected to number 
approximately 12,400. 
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INDONESIA 


A.l Status of [llicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





The only illicit drug produced in large quantities in Indonesia is 
marijuana, known locally as ganja. No accurate estimates on production 
levels exist. Most is consumed domestically, but some is exported to 
Australia, Holland, Malaysia, New Zealand, and Singapore. It may also 
reach the United States. 


Some incernational traffickers use Indonesia for transit of heroin 
(from Thailand), opium (from Thailand via Malaysia), hashish (from Nepal); 
and precursor chemicals. Its archipelagic geography and three-quarter 
million square miles of internal waters and territorial sea include some of 
the world’s busiest international § straits and provide countless 
opportunities for smuggling narcotics and other goods. Modes of transit 
include cargo vessels, fishing and luxury boats, and commercial aircraft. 
Heroin is re-exported to Australia, New Zealand, and Western Europe; the 
amounts surfacing in U.S. markets are not believed significant. 


Little information exists about the traffickers. Police believe 
ethnic Chinese are involved, especially those living in the Riau islands 
between Sumatra and Singapore, and in the fishing communities along the 
coast of Sumatra. Foreigners, especially Western Europeans, appear 
involved in moving most narcotics out of Bali abroad. Efforts to spur 
tourism and more direct flights to Bali have increased the chances 
Indonesia will be used as a drug transit country. Direct flights now 
connect Bali with Amsterdam, Hong Kong, Singapore, Tokyo, Honolulu, and Los 


Angeles. 


There is no evidence that Indonesia is a significant money laundering 
center, but its open currency exchange makes this a possibility. The penal 
code can be used in money laundering and asset seizure cases, but the 
standard of the proof required makes convictions difficult. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





The police eradicate marijuana fields and occasional coca plants when 
they discover them. Preliminary figures for the first six months of 1987 
indicate a decline in eradication levels from previous years. 


In January 1987, authorities destroyed more than 1.5 metric tons of 
drugs and alcohol worth about $5 million. Statistics for the first six 
months of 1987 show a tapering off of seizures and drug-related arrests 
compared with 1986. In August 1987, customs officers seized 17.7 kilos of 
heroin aboard a Thai vessel which had stopped in Samarinda, Kalimantan en 
route to South Korea and Japan. This was the single largest seizure of 
heroin in the last 15 years. 


Courts have meted out stiff sentences to convicted offenders, 
including the death penalty for some heroin traffickers. A South Korean 
national implicated in the August 1987 heroin seizure in Samarinda has been 
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sentenced to death. Some westerners, the largest number of whom are 
Australians, have been convicted of trafficking, primarily in Bali. 


Several have received prison terms of up to 18 years. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, and Timetables 





Authorities have yet to formulate a long-range strategy for the 
progressive elimination of cultivation and trafficking in narcotics. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





Indonesia's legislation and legal structure are technically adequate 
to prosecute abuse of and production and trafficking in opiates, coca, 
marijuana, and synthetic narcotics. The 1976 narcotics law does not cover 
psychotropic drugs. While these drugs are regulated and trafficking in 
them is illegal, this omission complicates police efforts to curb the 
growing problem of urban psychotropic drug abuse. 


Indonesia has extradition agreements with Australia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, and Thailand. Drug offenders may also be extradited to other 
countries under existing law. Indonesia participates in international 
narcotics control efforts and is a member of the UN Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. It has regular contacts on drug issues with fellow members of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) which is headquartered in 
Jakarta. A narcotics officer has been de ignated by the membership to 
coordinate drug related programs of the msember countries (Thailand, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Brunei, and © + Philippines). 


The police, which are part of the ‘med Forces, the Directorate 
General of Customs and Excise, under the ‘inistry of Finance, and the 
Directorate General for Food and Pharmaceuti« il Control, under the Ministry 
of Health, are primarily responsible for the control of licit and illicit 
marcotics. The Jakarta-based Narcotics Sub-directorate (NSD) of the police 
investigate narcotics crimes. It has 36 uniformed police and 33 civilians 
under the command of a police colonel. Approximately 500 police with 
specialized narcotics training work countrywide. Army personnel and 
helicopters have carried out marijuana eradication efforts in Sumatra. 


The National Coordinating Board (BAKOLAK) is an interagency body 
charged with coordinating all narcotics activities in the country through 
its marcotics branch. Actual coordination among the various agencies 
remains uneven and could be improved. In general, all lack a sufficient 
budget and trained personnel. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





Domestic drug abuse is a small but growing problem. Most users of 
marijuana are adolescents and young adults. The few opium addicts are 
older people. At present, poly-drug use has become increasingly popular 
among educated, urban youth, particularly in  sedative-alcohol or 
sedative-marijuana-alcohol combinations. There is no registry of drug 
abusers nor are reliable indirect indicators of abuse monitored. The 
National dinating Board (BAKOLAK) estimates that there are 
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80,000-100,000 drug abusers throughout the country, while the police 
estimate the number of drug abusers could be as high as 235,000. There is 
no breakdown by the drug used. 


The government has mounted a highly visible national media campaign 
against drug abuse and narcoti-s trafficking, which it views as a major 
long-term threat tc social steyility. Youth and women's organizations are 
increasingly active in public awareness campaigns, and religious 
organizations are involved in prevention, treatment and rehabilitation. It 
is difficult to evaluate success on the demand reduction side because of 
poor statistical data. 


B.l. Nature of [Illicit Drug Production 





Marijuana is grown illicitly in Sumatra, Java, Bali, and Sulewesi. 
Most marijuana comes from Aceh province in northern Sumatra, where it grows 
both wild and under cultivation. The highest estimate ever cited for 
annual marijuana production was 200 metric tons. 


In the early 1980's, small mumbers of coca bushes were first 
identified in Java. Most plants seized in recent years have been in the 
wild or cultivated as ornamental plants. According to one report. small 
coca plantings from the Dutch colonial period continue to supply the market 
for traditional medicines. An illicitly cultivated mushroom of the 
psilocybin type enjoys a small mar! >t among foreign tourists in Yogyakarta 
(Java) and Bali. Despite a favor:..e climate in some parts of Indonesia, 
opium poppies are not cultivated. 


Indonesia is not a major proc sing country for illicit narcotics or 
precursor chemicals. According to ome report, illegal heroin labs may be 
operating aboard fishing vessels in the international Straits of Malacca. 
(Jurisdiction over these waters is split between Indonesia and Malaysia.) 
There is some processing of marijuana into oil and illicit copycat 
production of controlled pharmaceuticals (sedatin and diazepam) for the 
domestic market. Other psychotropics, heroin, morphine, opium and cocaine 
available locally come from abroad. 


B.2. Factors Affecting Production 





Marijuana has a long history of use in Indonesia, primarily in 
northern Sumatra where it is used as a condiment in cooking. Opium has 
traditionally been used among the Indonesian Chinese communities. The GOI 
points to the country’s unique combination of cultural, family and 
religious values as an important obstacle to the spread of illicit drug 
use. A major question is whether such societal values will stand up under 
conditions of growing urbanization and modernization in the countryside. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





In the absence of both a naticnal narcotics control strategy and 
reliable statistics on illicit drug production, it is not possible to make 
realistic estimates of maximum achievable reductions. Given their present 
size and scope, the government's marijuana eradication efforts are unlikely 
to have any significant impact on production. 
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B.4. Methodology for Estimates 





As noted above, there are no reliable statistics or estimates 
available on cultivation and processing. 


C.1l. Statistical Tables 

















Data Tables 

Year 1989 19881987 1986 = 1985 
Crops eradicated’* *'*"'*’ 

Coca n/a n/a 3 1,261 0 
Cannabis n/a n/a 3213 73,08 57,614 
Seizures (kg): 

Opiug n/a n/a .008 9.506 1.052 
Heroin n/a n/a 0 977 833 
Other: 

Morphine n/a n/a .050 -010 1.677 
Cocaine n/a n/a -083 0 -001 
Marijuana n/a n/a 59.99 343.7 328.3 
Hashish n/a n/a 0 -O1LS 14.65 
Drugs — 

Opium n/a n/a 0 021 0 
Other n/a n/a -002 - 182 2.451 
Arrests 

Indonesians n/a n/a 462° 1,851 845 
Foreigners n/a n/a 9° 23 33 


* Information draws on statistics provided to ASEAN and the 
U.S. by the Narcotics Sub-directorate (NSD) of the Police. 
Data is for January-June 1987. 

Millions of doses. 

1987 figures for arrests are through September. 


E.l. Resource Estimates 





Indonesia is not a major producer of any narcotics except marijuana, 
and most of that is consumed domestically. Effective eradication and 


interdiction depend on internal government decisions to commit adequate 
resources and manpower. Until that dotestic policy decision is taken, 
additional external resources might best be applied elsewhere. Modest 
funding for Indonesian participation in international seminars, drug 
enforcement training, or demand reduction programs is still warranted as a 
way to increase awareness of the international dimension of the drug abuse 
problem and to fortify domestic resolve. 
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LA0S 


A.l. Status of Illicit Narcotics Production & Trafficking 





Cultivation of illicit opium and marijuana, and production of heroin 
have increased significantly over the past two years in the Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic (LPDR). Prospects for a reversal in that trend over 
the coming year are doubtful. Estimates of the opium crop range between 
150-300 metric tons for 1987, most of which is grown by the Hmong hill- 
tribes in northern Laos. Opium cultivation is deeply embedded in Hmong 
culture, and provides the economic mainstay for these traditional mountain 
peoples. Marijuana is cultivated largely along the Mekong river by lowland 
Lao, and smuggled across to Thailand. 


The increase in cultivation, production (including heroin refining), 
and trafficking of illicit drugs in this country can be attributed in large 
part to the lure of relatively high profits for one of the world's poorest 
countries. Also, the relative success of eradication efforts carried out 
by the Governments of Thailand and Burma has compelled traffickers in the 
Golden Triangle to shift more of their activities to Laos. There have been 
many reports that Lao officials, particularly those in the military and at 
the provincial level, have been involved in narcotics production and 
trafficking. U.S. officials are especially concerned by reports linking 
the mountain area's development corps and the army to drug traff*cking. 
Reports of their involvement increased in 1987. The United Stat s and 
other governments are also concerned by repeated reports o- the 
establishment of heroin refineries in Laos as well as by incre: 2s in 
production of opium and mari jauna. 


The Lao government has not focused on the elimination of nar dtics 
production and trafficking as a national priority. The government de lares 
that there is no abuse of illicit drugs in Lao society, except among older 
Hmong. Consequently, there has been no public campaign against the evils 
of trafficking and production, and the government does not appear to have 
any plans to eradicate opium poppies or marijuana. In addition, the rugged 
terrain, sparse population and woefully inadequate infrastructure of Laos 
makes central control difficult, especially in the Golden Triangle area. 


Despite lack of cooperation on narcotics control, Laos was certified in 
1987 on grounds of national interest based on Lao government agreements to 
cooperate further on the POW/MIA issue and on embryonic consultations on 
narcotics control between the two governments. Our discussions on 
narcotics with the LPDR are continuing. In February 1988, the LPDR turned 
over remains thought to be of missing Americans; they have also agreed to 
one or more joint excavations within the next several months. 


Lao currency is mnonconvertible, and there are no _ reports of 
narcotics-related money laundering. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





Lao officials have demonstrated an increased willingness to discuss 
narcotics problems, particularly when compared to a former attitude which 
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refused to acknowledge drug abuse and trafficking as anything other than an 
external problem. The Lao were exposed to the full range of international 
sentiment on the issue at the United Nations-sponsored International 
Conference on Drug Abuse and Illicit Trafficking (ICDAIT) in Vienna in June 
1987. At that time, Lao Vice Foreign Minister Soubanh stated: “The 
problems of abuse and illicit trafficking in drugs have taken on alarming 
proportions and caused disastrous social consequences in many countries. 
The Lao delegation shares the concerns of the international community faced 
with this situation.” The Lao expressed similar sentiments in a letter 
from Acting President Shoumi to President Reagan in February 1987. Another 
step in persuading the Lao of the seriousness of narcotics problems was the 
visit in April of Secretary Aziz Bahi of the International Narcotics 
Control Board (INCB). His was the first INCB visit since the establishment 
of the LPDR in 1975. As one consequence of his visit, the Lao government 
will receive a mission from United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control 
(UNFDAC) in February 1988 . 


The United States offered to finance a program of crop substitution 
and narcotics control training during talks held in Vientiane last August. 
The Lao government has not accepted that offer, but neither has it rejected 
it. In a joint communique issued at the conclusion of the talks the Lao 
and U.S. governments stated: "On the subject of narcotics, both sides 
recognized the seriousness of the problem and reaffirmed their intention to 
contribute to the international effort to combat it". 


The Lao government continues its efforts to persuade Hmong tribesmen to 
resett! in lowland areas and take up cultivation of crops other than 
opium. This policy is designed not only to reduce the cultivation of 
opium, ut to halt the environmentally disastrous consequences of slash- 
and-bur:: agriculture. How successful the policy has been is open to 
question. United Nations funds have been used to establish a pilot village 
for dislocated Hmong, which so far has proven more successful than anything 
attempted by aid donors in the past. The bulk of the Hmong, however, 
remain attached to their traditional way of life which includes the growing 
of opium. 


Finally, international pressure on the Lao government has produced at 
least a shifting of lowland marijuana cultivation away from the banks of 
the Mekong. Whether fields have been moved from points openly visible from 
Thailand to others less obvious is uncertain. It is certain, however, that 
marijuana is no longer grown on the outskirts of the capital city. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetables 





Given this situation, it is not possible to predict when or what the 
government of the LPDR will do about narcotics eradication or crop 
control. It is clear that international pressure, particularly from 
bilateral and multilateral lending agencies and from the U.N. system, will 
be key to encouraging Lao efforts. Tle results of the February 1988 UNFDAC 
visit will provide a wenchmark against which policy and actions can be 
judged. The Lao government is unable to fund either suppression or crop 
substitution efforts on its own. Assistance and encouragement from abroad 
are central to any results. 
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A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





The LPDR suspended the constitution and codes of law when it came to 
power twelve years ago. There are, at the moment, no narcotics control 
laws. Unpublished regulations call for the confiscation of illicit 
narcotics and the arrest, fining and imprisonment of traffickers. By these 
regulations, the Lao government claims to have banned production and sale 
of opium for private gain, but permits opium sales to communist bloc 
countries for licit processing. There are no known prohibitions against 
cultivating, selling or consuming marijuana which, in fact, has been used 
as a traditional condiment in local cooking. Reportedly, some traffickers 
have been arrested and punished since 1975, but details are not available. 


There are persistent rumors that a constitution and legal codes are in 
preparation and may be promulgated in 1988. Umtil these are made public, 


there is no way to judge their adequacy in the narcotics control field. 


B.1l. Nature of [llicit Drug Production 





Opium production is a vital part of hilltribe culture and economy and 
has been so for over 150 years. During the French colonial period 
(1893-1953) poppy cultivation was favored and, indeed, taxed by the French 
Administration. Cultivation and trafficking flourished during the twenty 
years of civil strife between 1953 and 1975, and by the early 1970's the 
trade in heroin, marijuana and other narcotics was heavy. Drug abuse in 
the urban areas along the Mekong was rife and apparent in Vientiane and 
Savannakhet, the country's largest cities. 


Following the revolution in 1975 both cultivation and trafficking 
declined steeply but has increased in the last two to three years. The new 
Lao government arrested drug addicts, prostitutes, alcoholics and other 
“social undesirables" and confined them in rehabilitation centers north of 
Vientiane. These centers reportedly still exist. 


B.2. Factors Affecting Production 





Tradition, geography, a lack of basic infrastructure and grinding 
poverty combine to favor illicit narcotics production. Opium is the most 
readily grown and saleable crop in the country's mountainous, undeveloped 
and largely lawless northern uplands. The small size of opium bricks and 
their high value make them ideal for mule or human transportation out of 
the roadless hills. Currently, no other crop provides as much income for 
the Hmong and other hilltribes. Previous opposition by these peoples to 
the central government would cause it to act cautiously in trying to 
suppress their only cash crop. 


Marijuana can be grown throughout the country, and, again, there is no 
other crop which provides the peasant farmer as much return for his labor. 


Overall, wages are miniscule and make it difficult even for government 
employees to make ends meet. The lure of quick money, often aided by the 
supply of marijuana seedlings to the cultivator, and the involvement of 
local police and military officials, combine to provide powerful incentives. 
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Moreover, marcotics control, suppression and eradication efforts in 
neighboring Burma and Thailand have attracted powerful, armed traffickers 
to Laos. Provincial autonomy, unique among communist states -- and a 
product both of history and the lack of roads and communications -—- assists 
these organizations in making inroads among Lao farmers and officials. It 
is fair to say that the significant increases in production that have been 
reported over the past three years are partially attributable to drug 
control successes elsewhere. 


Since there is no public outcry over the dangers of drug abuse, and 
only nascent realization on the part of some Lao government officials of 
the dangers attendant on widespread trafficking, there has been no 
concerted effort to deal with the problem. The increasing concern over 
illicit marcotics in the Soviet Union and Vietnam may translate into a 
greater effort in Laos. But that effort is still to come. It will require 
considerable infusions of training, technical assistance and financial help 
when it does. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





Prospects are dubious for any reduction in illicit drug production in 
1988. The Lao government has not formulated plans to eradicate, which 
would draw internal opposition as long as opium and cannabis provide the 
current level of profits in this cash-poor country and as long as there is 
little pressure from the internationa’ community. Laos has not yet 
acknowledged large scale cultivation o! opium poppy and marijuana within 
its territory, and has yet to formu! -e plans for either eradicating 
illicit crops or interdicting shipment of illicit drugs transitting its 
territory. Lao expressions of concern o rr the world narcotics problem may - 
lay the groundwork for future cooper::ion, provided the international 
community continues to press Vientiane ari is willing to provide financial 
and technical support. 


C.l1. Statistical Tables 








Data Tables 
Year 1986-87 1985-86 
Opium: (range) 
Cultivated (ha) 16,130-46,775 16,130-46,775 
Eradicated (ha) -- - 
Harvested (ha) 16,130-46,775 16,130-46,775 
Yield (mt ) 150- 300 100- 290 
Consumed unk unk 
Seized unk unk 
Exported unk unk 
Available 

for Refining unk unk 
Loss factor unk unk 


Year 





Heroin: 

Produced 

Seized in country 
Consumed in country 
Exported to USA 
Exported elsewhere 


Mari juana: 
Cultivated (ha) 
Eradicated (ha) 
Harvested (ha) 
Yield 
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MALAYSIA 


A.l. Status of [Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Malaysia, while not an opium producing country, continues to have 
problems related to heroin processing from imported morphine and heroin 
base, widespread addiction, and heroin trafficking. Morphine and heroin 
base are smuggled in from Thailand and converted to heroin No. 3 in 
relatively simple local “laboratories.” Most of this production is 
consumed within the country. The rest is shipped overseas, chiefly to 
Europe and Australia. 


Trafficking through the country mainly involves heroin No. 3 produced 
in Thailand and Burma and destined primarily for Europe and Australia. 
Malaysia is occasionally used as a transit point for No. 4 heroin, some of 
which is bound for the United States via Hong Kong and Japan. Raw opium is 
smuggled into Malaysia from the north for local consumption and shipment to 
Indonesia, Singapore and Hong Kong. Finally, small quantities of cannabis 
are cultivated domestically and supplemented by “imports” from Thailand and 
Indonesia. 


The chief determinants of the flow of opiates into Malaysia are the 
size of the opium crop in the "Golden Triangle” region of Thailand, Burma, 
and Laos, plus the effectiveness of local enforcement measures. The Golden 
Triangle has produced bumper harvests for the last several years, but it 
appears that the enactment of tough anti-drug laws and vigorous enforcement 
efforts backed by the highest levels of the Malaysian Government have 
resulted in a marginal annual reduction in the level of heroin supply. 
This level was estimated to be about five metric tons in 1987. Two 
indicators, a 20-30% decline in the purity of “street” heroin in 1986 and a 
fall-off in heroin seizures in 1987, support this conclusion. However, 
heroin prices have remained steady over the same period. 


Seizures of raw opium, after averaging about 800 kilos for 1984-85, 
fell to just under 200 kilos through November, 1987. This may reflect a 
decrease in both domestic usage and trafficking, and tends to support the 
consistent government claim that virtually no refining of raw opium into 
morphine or heroin base occurs in Malaysia. Seizures of cannabis, 1,270 
kilos through November, have doubled during the last two years, indicating 
marijuana abuse may be on the upswing. 


Penang remains the hub of operations for the ethnic Chinese 
traffickers who dominate Malaysia's drug traffic. The major suppliers are 
Sino-Thai “businessmen” based in MHaadyai, Thailand, a city easily 
accessible to Penang by air, rail and road. The heavily travelled land 
border between Thailand and Malaysia continues to be a major conduit for 
smuggling by car and truck. However, increasingly effective border 
controls have resulted in more smuggling by sea, mainly in fishing boats 
plying the West Coast waters between Thailand and northern Malaysia. Also, 
some small conversion labs for processing of heroin base appear to be 
located on small boats in waters between Thailand and Malaysia. There is 
no evidence of direct involvement in the drug traffic by Malaysian 
communist insurgents based in the Thai-Malaysian border area. 
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A.2. Major Accomplishments in 1987 





A major accomplishment was the election of Malaysia's Prime Minister 
Dr. Mahathir Mohammed to the presidency of the UN-sponsored International 
Conference on Drug Abuse and [Illicit Trafficking, held in Vienna, Austria, 
in June. 


At home, two pilot exercises in the government's “concentrated 
integrated project" were successfully carried out in Penang and Selangor 
states, paving the way to nationwide implementation in 1988. Adopting a 
strategy which proved effective in the past, the project seeks to clean up 
selected high drug-abuse areas and keep them clean by means of coordinated 
offensives. 


Two additional drug rehabilitation centers were completed, which will 
permit some alleviation of the serious overcrowding in prisons broughc on 
in part by the large number of drug addicts kept there. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, and Timetables 





In 1983, Prime Minister Mahathir declared the fight against narcotics 
to be one of Malaysia's primary national security concerns. The 
anti-narcotics committee, under the National Security Council, sets 
national drug policy, which is coordinated by its executive arm, the 
newly-formed Anti-narcotics Task Force. The priorities of the Task Force's 
1985 “action plan” are prevention (public awareness and enforcement), 
treatment and rehabilitation, manpower development and research, and 
international cooperation. The government will emphasize a number of 
specific programs in 1988. As noted above, the “concentrated integrated 
project” which seoks to turn problem “black” areas inte drug-free “white” 
areas will be extended to the whole country, including the east Malaysian 
states of Sabah and Sarawak. 


The introduction of cars, motorcycles, and two-way radios, provided to 
the Malaysian police in late 1987 by DEA with INM funds, should enhance 
enforcement efforts along the crucial Thai-Malaysian border. In addition, 
police have plans to beef up their marine interdiction capabilities in the 
same area. 


To aid in more precise targeting of demand reduction programs, new 
INM-supplied computer equipment scheduled for arrival in early 1988 will 
enable the Anti-narcotics Task Force to refine its drug abuse data base. 
New secondary school curricula, slated for introduction in 1988, will 
formally incorporate specially-designed anti-drug modules to help stem the 
small but growing school drug problem. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





Malaysia's drug laws are among the world's most severe. The Dangerous 
Drugs Act stipulates the mandatory death sentence for possession of small 
quantities of drugs (15 grams of heroin or morphine, 200 grams of cannabis, 
1 kilo of opium). From 1975 through October 1987, Malaysia hanged 60 drug 
offenders, and 103 more are on death row. The Dangerous Drags (Special 
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Preventive Measures) Act of 1985, and the 1969 Emergency (Public Order and 
Prevention of Crime) Ordinance, empower the government to order two-year 
periods of detention for suspected drug traffickers. Under these two 
statutes, the government, in 1987, arrested a total of 410 people (through 
November) and had approximately 700 suspects under detention at year-end. 


In 1986, Malaysia completed a draft asset seizure law titled Dangerous 
Drugs (Forfeiture of Property) Act. It provides for civil procedures to 
seize assets derived from drug trafficking, outlaws money laundering, and 
authorizes international cooperation in seizure cases. Initial concerns 
about the bill in banking circles, the government Tax Department, and the 
Bar Council have been worked out. However, a shortage of trained 
enforcement personnel to implement the new legislation has further delayed 
its presentation to parliament, despite a semi-official announcement the 
legislature would consider it in the fall of 1987. Officials now state it 
will probably be passed and enter into force in 1988. 


In May 1986, three Malaysian officials traveled to the U.S. with 
partial INM funding to study U.S. asset seizure laws and their 
implementation. Negotiations with the U.S. on an extradition treaty, 
slated for 1987, have been delayed by hold-ups on both sides. Again, 
officials are hopeful talks will begin in 1988. 


Corruption has not emerged as a serious problem within Malaysia's 
enf rcement agencies. There are, however, occasional reports of corruption 
amo i some low-level police and customs officers. 


Both major enforcement agencies, police and customs, have professional 
tre aing programs which have benefited for several years from INM-funded 
procrams administered by DEA and U.S. Customs. During FY8/, three more 
police officers participated in DEA courses in the United States: two in 
the Senior Management Course, and one in the "Train the Trainers” program. 
One Malaysian officer from the Ministry of Health took part in a training 
course for forensic chemists. 


In April 1987, DEA conducted a one-week regional course in Kuala 
Lumpur on the diversion of licit chemicals to illicit drug processing. 
Four more Malaysian customs officers received training in narcotic detector 
dog handling at facilities in Britain, bringing the total trained under 
this INM-funded program to nineteen. Finally, INM funded the visit to 
Malaysia of a British narcotic detector dog trainer to conduct on-site 
refresher courses for former participants in this program. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 





Malaysia's emergence in recent years as a heroin processing and 
transit country has coincided with a dramatic growth in domestic 
consumption. From 1970 through October 1987, the government has counted 
over 127,000 registered addicts. However, many observers conservatively 
estimate the true number may be two to three times this figure, or at least 
250,000. The Task Force's computer-assisted project currently underway 
will further refine the government's estimate of the addict population. 
About seventy percent of identified addicts are under age 30, and about 
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seventy-five percent of all addicts are on heroin. There were indications 
that the growth of drug abuse slowed during the period 1984-86. Newly 
identified addicts each year fell from a high of about 14,600 in 1983 to 
about half that figure in 1986. However, based on statistics through 
October, it appears that the level of newly identified addicts in 1987 will 
be about the same as in 1986. 


Since 1983, the government has accelerated its efforts to enhance 
public awareness of the drug problem, making use of techniques such as 
school programs, TV “spots” by well-known entertainers, and fund-raising 
walkathons. The government has also sponsored three major conferences to 
spur greater involvement by parents and community organizations in the 
campaign against drugs. Inspired by her attendance at Mrs. Reagan's First 
Ladies anti-drug conference in April 1985, Dr. Siti Hasmah, wife of the 
Prime Minister, has been a leader in these efforts. 


There are seven government-run rehabilitation centers, with a total 
capacity of 2,050, currently in operation. More places are urgently 
needed, however, and the government is building seven additional centers 
which will double total capacity to about 4,000. Two new centers have been 
completed, but it has not been possible to find trained staff to man them. 
Three other non-governmental rehabilitation centers with a total capacity 
of about 500 addicts are run by Pemadam and other organizations. About 
9,000 of the inmates in Malaysian prisons, or over forty percent of the 
total inmate population, have a history of illicit drug use, primarily 
heroin, and receive some counseling. Since 1975, about 15,000 drug addicts 
have undergone institutional rehabilitation, and another 23,000 have been 
subject to the non-institutional (supervisory) program. Officials 
acknowledge a recidivism rate of about seventy-five percent for addicts who 
have undergone treatment, but also point out that according to U.N. figures 
this rate is lower than most other countries. 


B.1. Nature of Illicit Drug Production 





Heroin production takes the form of processing imported heroin base, 
and some morphine, into No. 3 heroin. Traffickers do not import raw opium 
for refining into heroin base because the much greater bulk would 
dangerously increase the risks of smuggling. On the other hand, drug 
traders prefer not to import heroin No. 3 directly for the domestic market 
in order to insure quality control and increase their profits through 
adding “value.” Officials estimate that while most of the heroin No. 3 
produced in Malaysia is consumed domestically, substantial amounts also 
join the flow of heroin through Malaysia bound for overseas markets, 
primarily Europe and Australia. 


B.2. Factors Affecting Production 





The most compelling geographic factor which affects heroin production 
in Malaysia is proximity to the opiate source countries of Thailand and 
Burma, with borders susceptible to large-scale smuggling both by land and 
sea. Social and economic factors which may have contributed to the 
expansion of domestic demand include rural to urban migration and related 
social dislocation stemming from Malaysia's recent economic dynamism. 
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With few exceptions, trafficking and production are monopolized by 
well-financed ethnic Chinese syndicates based in “Malaysia (where ethnic 
Chinese comprise about one-third of the population) with connections in 
both producer and consumer countries. However, Malaysia's growing 
addiction problem cuts across ethnic lines and includes ethnic Malays in 
numbers roughly proportionate to their share of the total population 
(approximately one-half). Malaysia's political leadership, taking its cue 
from Prime Minister Mahathir (whose home state of Kedah is particularly 
afflicted by the drug traffic because of its proximity to the Thai border), 
has demonstrated with frequent public statements in domestic and 
international fora, legislative initiative, and increased commitment of 
government resources that the current GOM administration is firmly 
committed to fighting the drug problem. Extensive coverage by the news 
media, newspapers as well as radio and television, has contributed to 
public awareness of the drug problem. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reduction 





U.S. officials estimate that heroin processing in Malaysia during 1987 
decreased slightly to about 5 metric tons. The major factor complicating 
any estimate of maximum achievable reductions in heroin production is the 
unpredictability of the size of the “Golden Triangle” opium crop. Assuming 
a “Golden Triangle” crop of roughly the same size and continued modest 
progress in enforcement efforts, we believe a reduction of about five 
percent annually is possible. 


B.4. Methodology for Estimates 





Estimates are based on consultations with GOM officials. Neither the 
police nor the Anti-narcotics Task Force has produced a working figure of 
total refining. Officials roughly estimate annual consumption by 
multiplying the probable number of addicts (250,000) by the average daily 
dose (0.06 grams of pure heroin equivalent) times 365 days. The result is 
slightly over 5 metric. tons. We estimate this consumption figure 
approximates the amount of local production. It is estimated that 
equivalent amounts of refined No. 3 heroin are imported to Malaysia and 
exported to user countries. Although there are no figures on imports, 
there is an assumed balance between the amounts of imported refined heroin 
and domestic refining. This allows “excess” domestic processing to be 
exported to overseas markets. It may be possible to refine estimates of 
annual heroin consumption once the Anti-narcotics Task Force arrives at a 
more precise estimate of the current addict population, as part of its 
computerized drug abuse data bank project. 
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C.1l. Statistical Tab 





Data Tables* 











Year 1989 1988 1987 1986 1985 
Refining 

Heroin (amt) 4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 5.50 
Arrests 

Nationals -- -- 11,149 9,935 10,846 
Foreigners 82 133 89 
Seizures (kg) 

Raw opium 195.4 331.8 758.2 
Prepared opium 20.8 6.3 12.4 
Morphine . 0.5 21.6 3.0 
Heroin 35.6 114.8 131.0 
Cannabis 1,269.4 944.0 673.0 
Labs Destroyed 2 2 3 
Users 

Total Registered 127,384 119,071 113,816 


(cumulative) 


* 1987 figures for arrests, seizures, and labs destroyed are through 
November, and for users: through October. Arrest statistics include those 
arrested under the 1969 Emergency Ordinance (274 in 1985, 218 in 1986, and 
139 through November, 1987) and the 1985 Dangerous Drugs Act (65 in 1985, 
348 in 1986, and 271 through November, 1987). 
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PHILIPPINES 


A.l. Status of [Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





There was a significant increase in 1987 in the production and use of 
marijuana, which continues to be the most commonly used illicit drug in the 
Philippines. Cultivation of marijuana continues to be geographically 
widespread, primarily in Luzon, Cebu and the Sulu Archipelago, as well as 
the national capital region (Manila). During 1987, enforcement agents 
claimed to have destroyed 10.45 million marijuana plants and seedlings. 
There is no official evidence of cultivation of opium poppy or processing 
of heroin in the Philippines. In 1987 there was a slight increase in the 
use and abuse of cocaine, which is smuggled into the Philippines in smail 
quantities by middle/upper class Filipinos from the U.S. for local 
consumption. 


The principal market areas for cannabis in Luzon are the urban centers 
of Baguio, Olangapo, Angeles (the latter two adjacent to U.S. military 
facilities), and metro Manila. Major source areas in the central anc 
southern regions are the provinces of Cebu in the central Visayas and Suiu, 
southwest of Mindanao. The marketing centers are Cebu city and other urban 
centers in the Visayas and Mindanao. Cannabis is transported from the 
source areas by land transport and in commercial vessels or small fishing 
boats. The Philippines exports small amounts of marijuana to Hong Kong, 
Japan and Australia. It also serves as a transshipment point for Thai 
marijuana destined for the United States. 


There is no single criminal organization controlling the production 
and trafficking of illegal drugs in the Philippines. Domestic and foreign 
criminal groups, notably Australian, U.S., and ethnic Chinese, use the 
Philippimes’as a transit country for heroin and cocaine which is destined 
for Australia and the United States. At present, Filipinos play minor 
roles in organized illicit drug transit activities. The attempt by a 
Fil‘pino to transport over 20 kilograms of heroin to New York in July 1987 
indicates they may be taking a more active role in illicit drug activities. 


The Philippines continues to serve as an operational planning area, as 
well as a transshipment point, for illicit narcotics organizations. The 
Ninoy Aquino international airport (formerly Manila International ) 
continues to be the primary transit point in the Philippines for heroin and 
marijuana destined fer the U.S., Guam, Europe, and Australia. In 1987 20 
people were arrested for trafficking in heroin and approximately 3.5 kilos 
of heroin were seized. 


The Philippine Government alleges that Communist and Muslim insurgents 
are responsible for almost all of the marijuana cultivation and 
distribution in the Philippines. DEA believes that, although the Communist 
New People’s Army (NPA) may be involved in some marijuana cultivation and 
wholesale distribution, the bulk of the NPA's illicit narcotics-related 
activities appear to be in the form of taxation of farmers who are 
cultivating marijuana independently. The quid pro quo for the NPA tax is 
protection from government anti-drug activities. 











A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





From January through November 1987, government drug enforcement action 
resulted in the arrest of 2,625 persons for various drug offenses. Of 
those arrested, 13 were foreigners. Philippine narcotics enforcement 
agencies had conducted 1,823 raids and seizures, confiscating over 800 
kilograms of marijuana and 3.5 kilograms of heroin. The amilitary's 
narcotics command conducted 210 seminars. In the October 1987, the Bureau 
of Customs, under an INM-sponsored assistance program, established a drug 


interdiction unit. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetable 





The Government emphasizes the importance of drug enforcement. 
However, fiscal, as well as structural, restraints inhibit effective 
implementation. The Bureau of Customs plans to begin operations of its new 
interdiction unit during the first half of 1988. In March 1988, the GOP 
will host a UN-funded symposium on forfeiture of assets and conspiracy laws. 


A.4. Adequacy of the Legal and Enforcement Measures 





The Philippine Government is a party to the 1961 Single Convention, as 
amended, and the 1971 Convention on Pyschotropic Substances. Under these 
conventions, the government enacted Republic Act 6425, otherwise known as 
the Dangerous Drugs Act of 19/2. This law has undergone several 
amendments. Significant provisions include heavy penalties for narcotics 
trafficking, including life imprisonment. Government officials who 
contravene this law are subject to maximum penalty, including a penalty for 
concealing evidence, and forfeiture of proceeds or instruments of drug 
trafficking. The Philippine Government has signed bilateral extradition 
treaties with Indonesia and Thailand. 


Several agencies are involved in drug control: the Dangerous Drugs 
Board (DDB), the Bureau of Customs, which will become more important as its 
interdiction unit is activated, and the Intelligence Bureau under the 
Department of Finance, the Bureau of Posts under the Department of 
Transportation and Communication, and the Bureau of Food and Drugs under 
the Department of Health. The principal police agencies tasked with drug 
law enforcement are the Philippine Constabulary-Integrated National Police 
(PC-INP) Narcotics Command (NARCOM) under the Department of National 
Defense, and the National Bureau of Investigation (NBI) under the 
Department of Justice. 


The Dangerous Drug Board (DDB) was created by law to fulfill an 
obligation of the Philippine Government as a party to the international 
Single Convention on Drugs. It has policy, coordination and operational 
(regulatory) functions. National and inter-departmental policies on drugs 
are promulgated and coordinated by the DDB whose members are heads of the 
Departments of Health, National Defense, Finance, Justice, Social Welfare 
and Development, Education, Culture and Sports, and Local Government, or 


their authorized representatives. An executive committee on drug law 
enforcement composed of. board members who are involved in narvotics law 
enforcement studies and recommends to the DDB operation! policies/ 
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procedures in consonance with the national drug law enforcement strategy 
and program. inter-agency cooperation/coordination relating to operational 
matters is provided by the sational and regional law enforcement 
coordinating committees at the national and regional levels respectively, 
and the provincial and city/municipal peace and order councils at those 
levels. 


NARCOM plays the central role in narcotics law enforcement efforts 
conducted by the military. NBI, the Bureau of Customs, and the finance 
department's intelligence bureau also have special narcotics units involved 
in drug law enforcement and intelligence. The Bureau of Food and Drugs 
perform regulatory and compliance investigations. 


The constitution requires that the PC-INP be separated from the armed 
forces and placed under civilian authority. However, almost ome year after 
ratification of the constitution this has not happened and debate continues 
within the PC-INP and NARCOM on this issue. There is debate within the law 
enforcement community as a whole concerning the practicality of a civilian 
force because the vast majority of the PC-INP’s equipment and personnel are 
on loan from the military. The possibility of funding a viable civilian 
force in the near future appears unlikely if the military does not turn 
over its real estate/equipment to the civilian force. 


There is no known laundering of money through the Philippine banking 
system due to government controls. According to DEA, howe er, there is 
strong indication that an underground banking system and »- Philippine 
casino system are being used by ethnic Chinese involved in atficking to 
launder narcotics related funds. 


B.l. Nature of [llicit Drug Production 


Illicit drug production and trafficking has minimal e: fect on the 
national economy of the Philippines. Marijuana production has increased 
but it is considered neither a significant cash nor subsidiary crop. The 
bulk of marijuana produced in the country is primarily for domestic 
consumption. 


In 1987, a laboratory for the production of marijuana resin (in the 
form of hashish oil) was located. This further substantiates, along with 
the destruction in 1986 of amother lab, Australian intelligence reports 
that the Philippines continues to be one of the sources of hashish oil for 
consumption in Australia. 


Opium poppy is mot grown in the Philippines, and there is no 
processing/refining of heroin in the country. Varying quantities of 
marijuana, cocaine and heroin entered the country during 1987. While some 
quantities of those drugs were disposed locally, the bulk transited the 
Philippines en route to international markets in Asia, the U.S. and 
Europe. However, the full extent of the international traffic of these 
drugs remains undetermined. 
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B.2. Factors Aftecting Production 





There is neither traditional use of drugs nor traditional dependency 
On Marijuana as a cash crop in the Philippines. However, tribal hillsmen 
in the mountainous areas of northern Luzon have become aware of the 
profitability of cultivating marijuana. As a result, a number of them have 
shifted from rice and vegetable farming to marijuana cultivation, 
contributing to the increase in production. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





The Aquino Government is expected to continue efforts at marijuana 
eradication and narcotics interdiction. However, the wide dispersal of 
marijuana crops, often located in insurgency-affected areas, is a factor 
that inhibits the government's etiorts. 


Endemic problems within the criminal justice system are a further 
inhibiting factor. Reform of the criminal justice system has been and 
continues to be a priority for the Aquino administration and the courts. 
In 1987, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Claudio Teehankee set up 
several courts as special courts for serious offenses in an attempt to rid 
the courts of backlogs on such cases. Judicial reform is an area for 
possible U.S. assistance which could benefit narcotics enforcement. Until 
major reforms are accomplished, however, there is little Likelihood of any 
achievable reduction in illicit drug cultivation or rafficking. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





Data Tables 











Year 1987 1986 1985 
(Jan-Nov) 

Cannabis: 

Eradicated 10,460, 325 15,820,800 9,883,195 

Seizures: 

Heroin (kg) 3.542 5.050 055 

Cocaine (kg) 0.010 .041 523 

Cannabis (mt ) $72. 1,584. 3,335. 

Other Cannabis (kg) .003 9.241 455 

Arrests: . 

Foreigners — 13 24 33 

Total 2,625 3,442 3,358 


‘No. of plants and seedlings. 


“Above information provided by DDB, except for foreigners arrested which 
was provided by NARCOM and only includes foreigners arrested by NARCOM. 
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SINGAPORE 


A.l. Status of [llicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





While neither a producer nor processor of narcotics, Singapore's well 
developed transportation system and proximity to the Golden Triangle make 
it attractive to drug traffickers. A continuing problem is described as 
“ant traffickers" who frequently cross the Malaysia-Singapore causeway with 
small amounts of drugs. Immigration statistics suggest that up to 30,000 
people cross the causeway daily, making detection of these small 
traffickers virtually impossible. There is no evidence of large drug 
syndicates being headquartered in Singapore. 


Heroin is transshipped primarily by couriers using commercial 
aircraft. However, marijuana smugglers purchase, outfit and repair their 
vessels in Singapore waters and organize crews tor onward journeys to pick 
up Marijuana loads in Thai, Vietnamese and Cambodian waters for deliveries 
to North America and Australia. Recent reports have placed several major 
individual international traffickers as residing in Singapore. While drugs 
are not present, smuggling routes are established, controllers selected, 
and methods of re-contact and identification are made. From Singapore, 
meetings are also held in other major cities including Manila, Taipei and 
Hong Kong. Financial arrangements are made, selection of travel agencies 
and funneling of funds are discussed. The local authorities have 
cooperated in monitoring these meetings. 


During the first nine months of 1987, Interpol credited Singapore with 
39 percent of world seizures of raw opium -- an enforcement record exceeded 
only in Burma. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 





As a_ regional banking’ center, Singapore is attractive. for 
money-laundering activity. The authorities are currently reviewing 
information regarding the activities of a local trading company utilized as 
a money laundering operation to determine whether company books and assets 
can be seized pending filing of criminal charges. Singapore cooperates 
unofficially with requests concerning subjects wanted by the U.S. and other 
governments regarding extradition, but the current extradition treaty 
between the GOS and U.S. does not include narcotics offenses. 


Singapore is a vital source of information to the international 
narcotics enforcement community. Several instances of couriers placed 
under surveillance during international transit resulted in seizures in 
Holland and in England. 


During the past year, the GOS participated in several INM-funded DEA 
narcotic training schools. Additionally, an Executive Observation Program 
(EOP) participant travelled to the U.S. in January 1988. The EOP attendee 
was the Deputy Secretary in the Minister of Home Affairs (MHA) currently 
the third ranking official in the Ministry. 
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Singapore officials participated in the UN-sponsored Internationai 
Conference on Drug Abuse and [llicit Tratficking (ICDAIT) held in Vienna in 
June 1987; Colombo Plan efforts: ASEAN seminars; and the Heads of Narcotics 
Law Enforcement Agencies (HONLEA) meeting for the Asia-Pacific Region. 


Preventive education continues to be stimulated by public service 
addresses including use of scoreboard screens at national stadiums during 
sporting events. An advertising company is assisting the demand reduction 
side by offering alternatives in advertising to include the future 
recommended use of sports role model figures for youthful identification. 
The Singapore Anti-Narcotics Association (a community-funded organization) 
continues to be involved in drug abuse prevention and public education. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, Timetables 





During the ICDAIT Conference Minister of State, Lee Boon Yang, stated 
that it had taken the GOS 10 years to curb the drug problem in Singapore 
and that Singapore's success was due to three factors: (a) compulsory 
treatment with institutional rehabilitation and supervision; (b) intensive 
public education programs with schools and the community; (c) tough 
enforcement which reduced the 1977 addict population of 13,000 to 7,000 in 
1987. The Minister also stated that enforcement measures had been stepped 
up to include “frisking"” of suspected drug profile couriers at the 
airport, round. the clock deployment of drug detector dogs and use of 
computers to speed up screening of entries and exits. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 





Since 1975, 22 persons have been executed under the death penalty 
provision of the Misuse of Drugs Act. There are four more persons 
sentenced to death whose appeals were completed in December 1987. There 
are 25 to 40 additional cases of persons who could receive the death 
penalty if convicted and/or lose their appeals. Death sentence appeals are 
heard by the Privy Council in London. At this time the death penalty has 
not been overruled by the Privy Council even though the elements defining 
facilitation and proof of trafficking are not consistent with U.K. law. 


The recently enacted Intoxicating Substances Act differs from the 
Misuse of Drugs Act in that first time abusers/offenders are placed under 
supervision and are not placed in compulsory treatment until a _ second 
offense has occurred. The Misuse of Drugs Act provides for immediate 
treatment and rehabilitation. In September, 1987 the Home Affairs Minister 
stated that 3,302 inhalant abusers were detected from 1980 to 1987. Four 
of five were twenty years of age or younger. Twenty deaths during this 


period were linked to inhalant abuse. Of these, 6 drowned, 3 hanged — 


themselves, 6 fell off tall buildings, 1 had a road accident and 4 died of 
unknown causes. 








A.5. Domestic Use and Treatment 





Singapore has a drug abuse as well as a trafficking problem. Programs 
are in place to identify abusers, segregate them from society and provide 
them with a rehabilitation regimen with post release supervision and 
assistance. There are an estimated 7,000 addicts of which approximately 
1-2,000 are opium abusers. The GOS deals harshly with drug abuse and has 
complete support in the community. There are approximately 44 persons 
facing the mandatory death penalty for serious narcotics offenses. A 
majority of those on death row are drug couriers. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 








Year 1987° 1986 1985 1984 
Arrests: 3,642 4, 305 4,078 3,731 
Charged with possession 290 
Committed to drug rehab ctrs 2,397 
Total charged with trafficking: 253 
Singaporeans 215 
Malaysians 34 
Others 4 
Total charged with posse sion: 290 
Singaporeans 235 
Malaysians 52 
Others 3 
Total arrestees under ag 20: 3,642 
Charged as trafficke s 20 
Charged with possession 37 
Committed to drug rehab ctrs 99 


Data from January 1 to September 30. 


Seizures: 

Heroin (kg) 6.7 14.3 5.8 8.1 
Raw Opium (kg) 339.9 233.8 191.7 164.6 
Processed Opium (kg) 4.2 an dona —_ 
Hashish (kg) 0.5 _— a _. 
Mari juana (kg) 41.9 34.3 19.1 66.6 
Dangerous Drugs (tabs) -- 1744 724 -- 
Flu Nitra-Zepam (tabs) 151 -- -- -- 
Methadone (tabs) 74 — —_ = 
Dihydro-Codeine (tabs) 20 -- a — 
Morphine n/a n/a 0.1 0.1 
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Year 1987 1986 
Internal Consumption: 
Heroin (kg) 25 25 
Opium (kg) 20 20 
Marijuana (kg) 20 20 
Other (pills) negligible 
Year 1987 1986 1985 
Population of 
Rehabilitation Centers: 4,755 3,639 2,464 
Released During Year 1,793 2,358 
Recidivism Rate (percent) 61 59 
Price of drugs 
Heroin No. 3 (l kg) 16-20 8.3 9.3 
Heroin No. 3 (.5kg) 15-20 i85/g -- 
Raw Opium (l kg) se 875 -- 
Prepared Opium (1 kg) 607 $229 -- 
Marijuana (2 kg) l, 3.25 -- 


Fluni Teazqam (1 tab) 2.50 -- -- 


Marijuana iser data for 1987 are not available as authorities state 
there is no s: ndard for testing and detection of marijuana. However, the 


GOS is orderi cannabinoid standards from testing and research facilities 
in the U.S. w ch should permit the publication of moré accurate data in 
1988. 


all are Singaporean Nationals 

‘all prices are in Singaporean Dollars 

‘kgs prices are in s$000 at wholesale level 
‘gram prices are in s$ at retail (user) level 
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THAILAND 


A.l. Status of [Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 








Both opium and marijuana are cultivated in Thailand. Thai opium is 
consumed largely by its domestic addict population, mostly among the 
hilltribes. Some is known to be converted into heroin in laboratories both 
within: and outside Thailand. Most Golden Triangle morphine and/or heroin 
is produced from Burmese opium in laboratories near the Thai/Burma border, 
but some heroin is refined in Thailand. 


Because of its superior communications and transportation 
infrastructure, Thailand's principal role in the international narcotics 
market is as a conduit for narcotics produced in Burma and Laos. As a 
result, interdiction of international narcotics trafficking and destruction 
of heroin refineries within Thailand continue to be necessary components of 
Thai anti-narcotics activities. 


During the 1986/87 opium growing season, production and hectarage 
under cultivation increased in comparison with the prior years. The 
estimate is that opium production was 20-45 metric tons on 5,600 hectares. 
Previous cultivation estimates were low due to some production areas being 
overlooked, and also due to problems with survey methodology. 


Thailand has a large number of opium and heroin addicts. The U.S. 
Embassy estimates that there are 5,000-10,000 Thai opium addicts and 
100 ,000-150,000 heroin addicts; Royal Thai Government (RTG) estimates of 
drug addicts are in the range of 300,000-500,000 but include users of drugs 
other than opiates. Given their high per capita drug consumption (at least 
one kilo of opium-equivalent per year), Thailand is believed to be a net 
importer of opiates. 


The opium growing season begins in late August or early September. 
Some planting may take place as late as October. Harvesting is staggered 
and occurs from late November until early March. 


Considerable quantities of marijuana are grown in northeastern 
Thailand, and in recent years large-scale commercial production of 
marijuana has spread to other regions of the country as well. The main 
marijuana crop is planted in the late fall and is harvested in December, 
January, and February. Increasingly, however, marijuana is being 
cultivated throughout the year wherever water resources make off-season 
production feasible. 


Narcotics depart Thailand in many ways - by air passenger flights, air 
cargo, ocean-going transport vessels, fishing trawlers, and overland to 
Malaysia. Drugs moving within the country use all modes of 
transportation. The country’s excellent upcountry highway system makes 
systematic interdiction of shipments extremely difficult. 


Narcotics trafficking organizations operating in or near Thailand do 
not appear to be involved in political insurgency within the country; 
however, they have been linked to security threats against .S. personnel 
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in Thailand. Narcotics trafficking organizations are active politically 
and support political candidates sympathetic to their activities. Most 
violent incidents are connected with rivalries between trafficking groups. 
Along the Thai/Burma border, a wide variety of insurgent groups with 
political objectives in Burma depend upon narcotics trafficking for their 
existence. 


Large sums of narcotics money are sent out of Thailand, largely 
through Chinese remittance syndicates. These systems differ from 
Western-style money laundering in that banking institutions are by-passed 
and cash itself is not transferred from country to country. Within 
Thailand itself, current laws do not distinguish between licit and illicit 
money. Thus, traffickers will continue to use legitimate banks to store 
Marcotics money temporarily and to move it within the country. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 

Hectarage devoted to opium production in Thailand has had an overall 
decline over the past several years, although the actual extent of the 
reduction is uncertain. According to survey data, opium planting declined 
from an estimated 8,780 hectares in 1984/1985 to 6,900 hectares in 
1986/1987. 


A recent review of the opium survey methodology used by the Office of 
the Narcotics Control Board (ONCB), indicates that the survey results for 
recent years say have underestimated the actual hectarage planted to 
opium. During these years (as in previous years), an attempt was made to 
photograph all opium-producing areas. Because of flaws in the methodology 
used for defining the growing area during the past two years, certain 
regions supporting opium production were not included in the survey. In 
addition, a variety of technical and weather problems limited actual 
photography; therefore production for many areas could not be directly 
assessed. 


The introduction of involuntary crop eradication as a complement to 
the program of development activities which the Royal Thai Government has 
provided to the hilltribes during the past fifteen years has led to an over 
all reduction in poppy cultivation and opium production during the 
1985/1987 period. 


There are no comprehensive survey data for total marijuana 
production. On the basis of enforcement intelligence and _ field 
observations by knowledgeable observers, the U.S. believes that 
commercial-scale marijuana production has risen rapidly over the past 
decade. This conclusion is supported by ONCB seizure and eradication 
Statistics. It is estimated that more than 55 tons of processed marijuana 
and 200 tons of fresh marijuana were seized in 1987. In addition, ONCB 
reports that more than 2,000 tons of fresh marijuana were eradicated during 
1986, with another 1,000 tons estimated for 1987. 


Refinery interdiction activities within Thailand were maintained at a 
steady level during the past year. ONCB reports that nine heroin 
refineries were destroyed by the RTG during 1986; an additional nine were 
destroyed during the tirst nine months of 1987. 








The RTG continues to disrupt che tlow of chemicals to border 
refineries, torcing traffickers to establish new import routes tor these 
chemicals. Such activities, however, are mainly disruptive as trafficking 
groups have shown great flexibility in adapting to pressures in one area by 
developing new supply routes in another. 


Law enforcement activities continue at a high level with almost 36,000 
drug law offenders arrested during 1986. Through September of 1987, ONCE 
reports that more than 27,000 drug law offenders were arrested. About 70 
percent of these arrests were tor persons involved in violation of 
marijuana laws. 


A.3. Plans, Programs, and Timetables 





In 1982 and 1983, the ONCB, working in cooperation with the United 
Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control (UNFDAC), prepared a long-term plan for 
integrating hilltribe populations into the main-stream Thai economy. The 
plan called for extensive development measures and tor the clarification of 


lines of authority within the highlands. The plan included provision for 
opium clauses which would make assistance dependent on agreement by 
villages to abandon opium cultivation. It did not, however, set a 


timetable for achieving its cbjectives. 


In 1985, frustrated at the slow pace with which incentive programs 
were bringing about the termination of opium cultivation, the government 
decided to add involuntary eradication to the mix of pressures being 
brought to bear upon hilltribe opium producers. Since that time, two major 
eradication campaigns have been carried out, with a third campaign being 
initiated in late 1987. 


Involuntary eradication is now clearly a part of the Thai government's 
policy towards eliminating opium and marijuana production in the country. 
Opium eradication is pre-conditioned on the provision of development 
assistance to hilltribe opium producers, protecting them from extreme 
hardship resulting from the loss of their opium crop. Deve lopment 
assistance is not provided to marijuana producers as the recent expansion 
of marijuana production is viewed as largely driven by criminal commercial 
interests. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 


ONCB coordinates narcotics control programs throughout Thailand. For 
the most part, marcotics investigations are conducted by specialized 
marcotics units that have been specifically charged with this 
responsibility. During the last decade, the specialized narcotics 
enforcement agencies have developed into professional and effective law 
enforcement bodies. 


One of the main impediments to improved narcotics law enforcement is 
the corruption of police and other government officials. Such corruption 
is especially a problem in the prosecution of narcotics offenders. 
Narcotics-related corruption is a _ principal obstacle to etfective 
enforcement activities in Thailand. 
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In general, Thai laws related to narcotics enforcement are adequate, 
with three exceptions: there remains a need for a more effective narcotics 
conspiracy law, banking law and asset seizure law. Draft legislation in 
these areas is being developed, although it has not yet been considered by 
Parliament. This process has been underway for a number of years, and the 
U.S. has urged the RTG to adopt these laws quickly. 


Although money laundering is not judged by the Thais to be a major 
problem, disruption of illegal transfer of narcotics money into and out of 
the country is an area which deserves additional attention. Within the 
country, the lack of internal controls on the movenent of money in the Thai 
banking system facilitates tratfickers’' use of legitimate banking 
facilities to move narcotics money. 


B.1. The Nature of [Illicit Drug Production 








The main drugs produced in Thailand are opium and its refined 
derivatives, marijuana, and illicit amphetamines. There is no licit 
production of opium, coca, methaqualone, cannabis, or amphetamines. There 
is limited formulation of imported barbiturate powder into pill or capsule 
form. 


Unlike opium cultivation, which has been intertwined with the culture 
and economy of the hilltribes for hundred of years, commercial marijuana 
cultivation is a relatively recent phenomenon. The Thai Government 
considers the cultivation of marijuana to be a criminal act done for 
profit, and enforcement programs are conducted accordingly. No development 
assistance is provided to compensate for abandoning marijuana production. 


B.2. Factors that Affect Production 





At present, opium production is driven primarily by its cash crop 
utility and secondarily by the high levels of opium addiction among the 
hilltribes. Opium in Thailand is now produced by hilltribe farmers who 
have grown it for at least two hundred years. I[t is used by them as an 
analgesic, as an aid in the treatment of gastrointestinal and pulmonary 
diseases, and (most importantly) as a cash crop. Addiction among hilltribe 
opium producers is high, running in some studies to one in ten. Addiction 
is largely confined to the elderly, and new addiction among the youth of 
hilltribes is limited. It is expected that production for local addiction 
will decline steadily over the next decade. 


With systematic crop eradication, education and the availability of 
alternative crops, the attractiveness of opium as a cash crop has begun to 
change. Judging from preliminary indications for the 1987/1988 crop, 
however, many farmers seem willing to risk the consequences of continued 
opium cultivation, since overall planting levels appear to be only slightly 
less than previous years. 


U.S. Government officials believe that hilltribe farmers will 
increasingly abandon opium cultivation as the eradication program becomes 
more efficient and as the prospects for alternative crops improve. Field 
observations during previous campaigns indicate that some fields were 











eradicated after opium arvesting had begun. ther fields were 
incompletely eradicated due to terrain, tatigue, and other factors. It is 
also clear that post-eradication collection of opium from fields (including 
recovery of incompletely destroyed plants) can occur. It has been 
encouraging to note that despite such problems, more and more highland 
fields are being planted in legitimate crops as roads improve and lowland 
markets increasingly look to hilltribe suppliers for vegetables, fruit, and 
other highland agricultural products. If highland development programs 
continue to expand and eradication program efficiency continues to improve, 
hilltribe dependence upon opium as a cash crop can be further reduced. 


Although sarijuana cultivation is illegal, the plant has long been 
grown in Thailand to meet local demand. Local uses for marijuana range 
from a seasoning in curries, to a fibre, and to a psychoactive agent. Thai 
society does not look on marijuana use as a particularly dangerous form of 
anti-social behavior. Legal penalties for both use and trafficking are less 
severe than are those tor opiate drugs. 


In recent decades, Thai marijuana has come to be regarded as a 
particularly high-quality variety in foreign markets, especially the United 
States. “Thai sticks” are world-renowned and any production that can be 
exported can easily be sold. This has led to a major expunsion of 
commercial-level production for export purposes. Much of this expansion 
has been organized and financed by foreign, principally American, 
financiers. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 





Based on pre-survey reconnaissance flights, opium planting in 1988 
should be in the range of 4,500 - 6,500 hectares. As noted in section A.2, 
the survey data for the last two years were subject to a number of 
technical constraints. Most important, i* appears that significant areas 
of potential cultivation were not included in the area surveyed. Thus, the 
previous estimates of the sharp decline in hectarage put into production 
during the past two years may have been overstated, in part, by 
methodological factors. 


While there was an increase in the area planted in opium during the 
past growing season, future reductions will be achieved, albeit with 
difficulty. At the same time as planting has been restricted, opium fields 
have gotten smaller and have been more widely dispersed. These factors 
make them harder to detect and more difficult to reach during the 
eradication campaign. 


It is projected that about 3,200 hectares will be subjected to some 
degree of eradication. On the basis of field observations from previous 
campaigns, it is expected that the eradication effort will result in the 
removal of roughly 50 percent of total potential production in the 
eradicated areas. Thus it is expected that total net production will be in 
the range of 20-30 tons. 


Lacking an estimate of total marijuana production in Thailand, net 
eradication targets cannot be set, but on the basis of past efforts, it is 
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expected that approximately i,000 tons of marijuana will be eradicated. 
This is considerably less than the level of eradication reported by ONCE 
for calendar year 1986. While eradication totals through the first nine 
months of 1987 were substantially below the 1986 rate, much eradication 
activity takes place during the last two months of the year and it is 
believed that 1,000 tons is an achievable eradication target. 


In addition to removals resulting from eradication of crops in the 
field, substantial amounts of processed opiates and marijuana are seized as 
the result of narcotics law enforcement efforts. It is expected that such 
removals during 1987 will amount to 14-15 tons of opium-equivalent and 
50-60 tons of processed mari juana. 


B.4. Methodology for Estimates 





As discussed in Section A above, the two most recent surveys are 
believed to underestimate totai production as the result of not surveying 
equivalent areas of cultivation and a variety of methodological and 
technical problems. To compensate for these problems, the U.S. Embassy has 
used the estimate for 1984/1985 as a base tigure and has adjusted more 
recent ONCB data upwards by 30 percent to provide a range tor the estimates 
in order to allow a margin of error tor the methodological Limitations of 
previous surveys. For the 1987/1988 data, it has used recent pre-survey 
estimates of the potential producing area for setting the reduction 
targets. While this latter procedure is likely to produce an overestimate 
of likely production levels, it is believed to be the more conservative 
approach and is thus less likely to overstate program results. 


Other statistics on seizures, refinery destruction, arrests, etc. are 
taken from ONCB reporting and compared with other data, where available. 
Supplementary data on opium use and production among the hilltribes of 
northern Thailand are drawn from a variety of studies which have been done 
over the past two decades. 


C.l. Statistical Tables 





Since the main marijuana and opium crops span two years, the data are 
reported for the year in which the crop cycle ended (if the data cannot be 
further disaggregated). Where empirical data were not available, estimates 
were made on the basis of the best available information. If no data at 
all were available, no estimate was made. 


Also, as noted earlier, opium crop survey data for previous years are 
believed to have methodological shortcomings which may have resulted in an 
underestimate of opium cultivation. The estimates for the 1987/1988 crop, 
on the other hand, are based on a survey methodology which incorporates 
statistical sampling techniques rather than a census of growing areas as in 
the past. The 1988 figure begins a new time series which is not comparable 
with previous years’ data. While the 1988 estimates for cultivation and 
harvesting are higher than those reported for 1987, it is believed this is 
because of better estimates, not higher production. 








Jpium/Heroin 

Hectares Cultivated 4500 

Hectares Eradicated 1600 1600 
Hectares Harvested 2900-4900 
Yields (6.25 kg/ha) 20- jw 20- & 
Loss (15%) 3- > - 6.8 
Seized 2.2 YP 
Opium Exported (mt ) -~- -0- 
Available for refining (mt ) -0- -)- 
Heroin Produced (mt } -)- . -()- 
Heroin Seized in Country (at) L.3 1.0 
Heroin Consumed in Country (mt) lO- | 10-1] 
Heroin Exported (mt ) -)- -()- 


annabis/mari juana 

Hectares iLtivated im« nik 
Hectares *: :dicated rut z 
Hectares Harvested nk mk 
Cannabis Yield nk mk 
Loss factor snk unk 
Cannabis Consumed unk mk 
Processed Cannabis Seized (mt) 60 
Cannabis Exported 

Converted to Hashish 


B. Data Tables 


Year L988 1987 L986 1985 


)pium 

Gross Cultivation (ha) 5500 6 900 4750 8780 
Gross Potential Prod (mt) 35 4 ; 40 
Eradicated (ha) 1600 1600 1770 520 
Crops Eradicated (mt) LO 10 LO 

Net Cultivation (ha) 1900 4600 29K § 260 
Net Production 25 5 25 i} 


Ref ining 
Heroin (mt ) n/a n/a n/a n/a 


Seizures: 

Opium * (mt) 2. 
Heroin “© (mt) Le 
Cannabis © (mt) 60.0 


5 
Processed cannabis — 400.0 20 
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Year | Ss \oR, | 9RO | 9S5 





Arrests: 
National 4%. 500 4% .000 35.807 % . 480 
Foreigners 2s 283 140 206 


Labs Destroyed: 








Heroin 10 12 10 4 
ther ? ? } 

Domestic 

Consumption: (mt) 

Opium 5-10 5-10 $-10 5-10 
Heroin 10-15 10=15 10-15 10-15 


Users (1,000's): 
pium >=! 4-10 5-10 >-10 
Heroin | - i L00-15 LOC -15 L\Q00-150 


ihe figures shown tor 1985 reflect i new time series which is no 


comparaDie to previous years data. 


zero entries are shown for these items because Thailand is judged to 
be a net importer of opiates. It is known with certainty, however, 
that Thai opiim does get sent to refineries and that some of the 
heroin exported from Thailand is produced from Thai opium. Such 
heroin production from Thai opium is believed to be more than offset 
by Burmese opium and heroin which is imported into and used in 
Thailand. As a factor in the world market, therefore, Thailand as a 
source producer makes no net contribution. 


Crops eradicated: RTG data for opium eradication in 1987 were 

computed by taking reported hectarage eradicated and multiplying by 

observed yields (rounded to 6.25 kg/hectare). The resulting figure 

was then reduced by 50 percent to take into account the following 

factors: a) pre-eradication opium harvesting, b’ post-eradication 

recovery of opium, c) incomplete eradication in targeted fields, d) 
‘ 


overestimate of eradicated field size (ground-based field size 
estimates are prone to this type of error). 


Seizures: 1987 data are l2-month estimates based on data reported by 
ONCB through September 1987. 


Arrests - foreigners: estimated from January-August ONCE data. 
E.l. Resource Estimate 


U.S. marcotics control project assistance to Thailand during 1988 


will total $4.5 million, of which $2.31 million is devoted to crop contro! 
programs (FY 1987 total: $1.85 million). These funds will support roy 
eradication and development efforts in villages which have a.reed mot t« 
cultivate opium for commercial purposes and in villages whict are the 
target of involuntary eradication efforts. . 
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etforts will be funded a: approximately $2.2 million (FY 1987 total: $1.9 
million dollars). These momies will be used to help the various 
specialized ant i-narcotics law enforcement agencies improve their 
apadilities oy providing a variety of ommodities which are beyond 
budgetary resources of the RTC. Funding will also be made available tor 
specialized training and for orientation tours for legai experts in the 
areas of conspiracy legislation and asset seizure. 
it is mot possible to provide a tigure for Thai Government fiscal and 
personne | resources committed to anti-nmarcotics efforts, as records are not 
maintained by the RTG in this mammer. However, significant elements of the 
Thai national police, the armed forces, and a variety of development 
agencies are involved in anti-narcotics activities. The total Thai budget 
dedicated to anti-narcotics rctivities tar exceeds toreign jonor 
~ontribdutions. 


ad rar®f\s2 , 

ihe Lnmited Nations Fund tor Drug Abuse ontroi (ULANFDAL ) 4s assisted 
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donors, the &iL should be abie to reduce pium and Marijuana production a 
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attack narcotics transiting aiiand in an increasingly etfective manner 


during the next few years. 


OTHER aSTAN AND PACIFIC COUNTRIES 


Peoples Republic of China (PRC) 





Though not a producer ot illicit drugs, the PRC is stepping up its 
enforcement efforts against the flow of illicit narcotics from “Golden 
Triangle” countries which transit southern China en route to the 
international market. China is also concerned about the potential for 
domestic drug abuse. The U.S. is assisting the PRC improve its narcotics 
control capabilities under the State Department's International Narcotics 
Matters Bureau (INM) international training program. 


China has become more active in the international narcotics control 
community in the last several years. In 1987, China attended the 
UN-sponsored International Conference on Drug Abuse and Illicit Trafficking 
(ICDAIT) held in Vienna, Austria. A Chinese delegation also visited the 
United States for bilateral discussions on cooperative efforts in drug 
control. 


Australia 


Illicit drug production in Australia is limited to cannabis and some 
amphetamines. Cannabis remains the most popular drug of abuse and local 
production does not meet demand. The majority of imported cannabis 
Originates in Thailand. Heroin availability showed a slight increase in 
major cities in 1987 and still presents Australia with its most serious 
drug abuse problem. Most heroin is smuggled by air from Southeast Asia. 


A potential problem is the increasing popularity of cocaine. Though 
still modest, consumption is growing. Australian authorities are 
investigating several Colombian groups thought to be attempting to expand 
cocaine availability. 


Australia is becoming a more important country for international 
traffickers. Most smuggling continues to be attempted through legal ports 
of entry. However, seizures from the mail have also been important, 
amounting to 74 percent of Australian Customs Service seizures in 1986. 
The Proceeds of Crime Act, adopted in 1987, allows for asset forfeiture in 
criminal cases including drug trafficking. 


The Australian Federal and state governments conduct very active 
public awareness campaigns and treatment programs in support of demand 
reduction. Australia contributes financially to international drug control 
Organizations and is an active member of the international drug control 
community. 


New Zealand 


New Zealand is not a major producer or trafficking country but does 
have a limited but growing abuse problem. The government is focusing more 
attention on demand reduction and public awareness programs. Interdiction 
of cocaine shipments from South America continues. New legislation on 
narcotics tratficking, including asset seizure, is being considered. 








Yet »+ " . [ 2-7 : ~~ ream ; 
ther Asian and Pacitri oOuntries 


Th, 


Japan and Korea are transshipment points for illicit narcotics. The 
United States cooperates wit. both governments in support of their 
interdiction efforts. Japan is an importer of illicit methampehtamine, of 
which Korea is a major producer in Asia. Japanese crime organizations, 
such as the Yakuza, are involved in illicit narcotics. 


Pacific Island States 


Trafficking and the abuse of illicit narcotics are potential problems 
for the Pacific Island countries. U.S. imitiatives, such as the recent 
INM-funded DEA South Seas Regional Enforcement School held in New Zealand, 
are designed to enhance the Pacific States’ drug control capabilities. 





WOROCCO 


A.l. Status of [Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Illicit drug activity in Morocco consists primarily of cannabis 
cultivation, processing and trafficking. Morocco is also a potential 
transit point to Europe for Latin American cocaine and Asian heroin. 


Cannabis is grown in the Rif mountains in northern Morocco, with 
cultivation concentrated in the western Rift, between the towns of 
Chefchaouen and Ketama. An estimated 10,000 metric tons of cannabis were 
harvested from approximately 15,000 hectares. The farmer processes raw 
cannabis into dried, baled marijuana (known as “kif"). Further processing 
into hashish ("“chira") and hash oil is done by middlemen or the farmer. In 
1987, an estimated 3,000 tons of the crop were converted into 60 tons of 
hashish; the balance was dried into 4,000 metric tons of kit. 


The domestic price for marijuana has remained stable and low: about dh 
70 (Moroccan Dirham) or $8.75/kilo. Hashish costs from dh 800-2000 or 
US$100-250/kilo, depending on quality. Hash oil is about dh 10,000 or 
US$1,250/liter. Increased dollar prices reflect a changed exchange rate. 
(Currently dh 7.9 equals one U.S. Dollar). 


Kif is a traditional Moroccan cannabis product, made illegal only after 
Independence in 1956. Like hashish, it is often mixed with tobacco for 
smoking. Consumers are commonly inhabitants of the Rif region of the 
north, rural dwellers, and traditional urban artisans and shopkeepers. Kif 
and chira usage has spread to the young urban poor anu is growing. Of the 
60 metric tons of hashish produced in 1987, perhaps ten percent was 
consumed locally; of the 4000 tons of kif produced in 1987, as much as 90 
percent was for the domestic market. 


There is no information that significant amounts of Moroccan cannabis 
products are shipped to the U.S., either directly or indirectly through 
Europe. According to local experts, virtually all of Moroccan cannabis 
exports go to Europe, where Moroccan workers provide a natural 
distribution network. Seizures are generally not large by U.S. standards; 
multipie hundred kilo quantities are uncommon. 


Exports of hashish to Europe are increasing: in the first half of 
1987, Spanish police and customs agents claim to have seized 32 tons of 
hashish, compared to 47 tons for all of 1986. 


There are no indications of links between narcotics trafficking, 
terrorism, insurgent or other criminal activity in Morocco. Nor is there 
evidence of any substantial money laundering operations. 


While a few multi-ton seizures of "kif" and hashish indicate some 
large-scale trafficking takes place, it is not believed that large 
trafficking organizations have been established in Morocco. 
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The Government 9 Morocco (GOM) oncentrates its narcotics control 


efforts on interception of cannabis exports. Arrests in 1986 numbered 
3 in 1Y85. Seizures of raw cannabis increased slightly 
1985 to 46,820 kilos in 1986. The 1987 figures are 


77 


33 against 10,771 
from 45,935 kilos in 


not expected to differ significantly. There were two seizures of hard 
drugs: 20 kilos of cocaine from South America seized in Casablanca in 


transit to Europe and 3 kilos ot heroin seized in Tangier. 


A.3. Plans, Programs and Timetab‘es 





The GOM has not yet developed a comprehensive plan for the elimination 
of cannabis cultivation. Officials believe that cannabis production can be 
eliminated only through economic development in the depressed Rif area and 
demand reduction in consumer nations. At present the financially-strapped 


government is curtailing public expenditures on all but the highest 
priority programs. Acknowledging its need tor assistance, the Moroccan 
Government signed a Memorandum ot Understanding (MOU) in December 1987 with 
the United Nations Fund tor Drug Abuse ontrol (UNFDAC), initiating a 
UNFDAC-sponsored $2.5 million, three-vear cannabis substitution = and 


eradication pilot project to be run in a small part of che Rif area. 


Moroccan tunds tor law enforcement are not expected to increase noticeably 


in 1988. 


A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Measures 

There were no changes to Moroccan anti-narcotics laws or law 
enforcement policies in 1987. However, the GOM~ signed bilateral 
cooperation agreements against terrorism and crime, including drug 
trafficking, with Italy, Spain, and the Federal Republic of Germany in 


1987. A mutual legal assistance convention was signed in 1983 and has 
since been ratified by the U.S. but not by the GOM. 


The National Police (Surete Nationale) and Royal Gendarmerie have 
arrest authority in drug trafficking cases and drug units under their 
control. Moroccan Customs controls imports and exports at ports of entry, 
and the State Tobacco Monopoly (Regie de Tabac) levies fines in cases 
involving cannabis. Corruption of lecal officials in northern Morocco 
undermines entorcement efforts, and police investigations are sometimes 
dropped because of political sensitivity involving prominent officials and 
private citizens. So long as growers and traffickers limit their 
activities to cannabis, and the local abuse problem does not spread, 
domestic enforcement efforts are unlikely to be very effective. 


Paris-based regional DEA representatives visited in 1987. This year a 
Moroccan Ministry of Health psychiatrist attended a drug abuse conference 
under U.S. auspices at the East-West Center in Hawaii. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 


While there are no reliable statistics on drug abuse, the COM estimates 
that there are a million users (out of a population of 23 million). 
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accounts for nearly three quarters of all cannabis cultivation. There were 
no domestic demand reduction initiatives in 1987. 
B.l. Nature of [llicit Drug Production 


Cannabis is the only illicit drug produced in Morocco. 


B.2. Factors Attecting Production 





Political, geographic, economic, security, and social factors work 
against a reduction in cannabis production. The Rif inhabitants have a 
long independent tradition, and an extensive eradication campaign would 


likely provoke anti-government tension in an area of relatively weak 
Central Government control. The geography and limate of the Rif make 
agriculture difficult and cannabis is by tar the most profitable ash 
crop. Moreover, the Rit‘’s sea access to Europe has given rise to an 
economy based in large part on smuggling of mtraband, including illicit 
drugs. Though use of narcotics is torbidden bv ivi. and [Islamic law, tew 
Moroccans consider cannabis abuse a serious social problem. The press, 
Particularly the independent papers, ftollow drug ses wit! interest and 


have run occasional articles on the health threat posed by drug abuse. 


B.3. Maximum Achievable Reductions 


Since the only planned reduction program for annaDis is the UNFDAC 
pilot projection centered on one community in the Rif over qa three-year 
period, it is not expected to result in major reduction of cannabis 


. ,, 


production. The Interpol office of the Surete Nationale reported only 42 


hectares destroyed in 1985 and was unable to provide figures tor 1986 r 
L987. 
B.4. Methodology tor Estimates 

There are no reliable ofticial figures tor areas otf iltivation, croy 
size, yield, or processing. The tollowing are very rough U.S. estimates 
based on GOM data, discussions with resident experts, and U.S. knowledge of 
the situation. Domestic consumption/user/arrest data are GOM estimates. 


For 1987, the data covers January through October. 

C.l. Statistical Tables 

Summary tables 

Year \9gg°**"? 1988'S"? 1987 1986 L985 
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A.l. Status of [Illicit Narcotics Production and Trafficking 





Nigeria is a major transshipment country tor narcotics. Largely as a 


result of the trafficking activities of Nigerians, the country is also 
developing a consumption problem. Heroin and cocaine are both consumed 
in-country, normally by smoking individually or in combination. Some smal! 
‘ultivation of cannabis exists in-country tor local use and for export to 
other African countries. In a tew instances, these tields have Deen 
discovered and destroyed by narcotics authorities. The abuse of 


amphetamines, methaqualone, and Indian hemp in Nigeria is also widespread. 


The use of these drugs is tacilitated by the poorly regulated sale of 


over-the-counter prescription drugs. The Federal Ministry of Health has 
nominal responsibility to oversee legitimate prescription industries. Vew 
regulations and a substantial publi awareness ampaign were iaunched 
during 1987 but enforcement remains very weak. 

A significant portion of the illicit narcotics entering Nigeria are 
destined for European and North American markets. “ost of the opiate drugs 
are trom Pakistan or India by way of various land, air and sea routes which 


*hange according to the pressure being applied by enforcement officials at 


? 


a given time. 


Cocaine enters the country via direct flights trom South American 
countries (Brazil and Colombia). Heroin trom Pakistan and India reportedly 
is traded for cocaine by Nigerian smugglers at a 2:1 ratio in- those 


countries. Smuggling also continues by way of bush paths across Nigeria's 
land borders. Aware of improving enforcement at Lagos airport, traffickers 


are flying t ther west Afr im airports and returning to Nigeria overland. 

wer the period of l¥S.2-19S6, there was a significant increase n the 
number of arrests arte seizures as noted in statistical data. if 198s, 
arrests and seizures were ess numerous Dut the juantities invoived were 


larger and the trafficking methods more sophisticated indicating less use 
of couriers carrying small quantities. The number of Nigerians arrested at 


T 


J.5. ports of entry has deciined significantly. 


Four Nigerian courier organizations have been identified. Their 
Leadership and members are primarily Nigerian nationals, although other 
West Africans are _ irvolved. There are nec indications that they are 
motivated by anything other than personal profit. As yet, money laundering 
is not an issue in Nigeria. Exchange controls and continuing uncertainties 
about the operation of foreign exchange markets have not made the Nigerian 
banking system attractive to money launderers. There is some concern that 
‘ontinuing Liberalization of the economy may change this situation. 


A.2. Accomplishments in 1987 


Developments during 198, ont inue flemonstrate the | 
Government's (FMC) concern tor and commitment t iddressing *he tratticking 
and aDduse probdiems. , wi events wert t PartliGuiat siz | ince, 
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the two Attornevs senerai Signeq an executive agreement m pror edures [for 


mutual assistance in law enforcement matters. The agreement provides ra 
wide range of cooperative efforts by the justice authorities of the tw» 
‘ountries and commits the two governments to begin the negotiation of a 
more comprehensive Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty (MLAT) within nine months. 


T . wi; san Ft ' , ' vl : said " 
in tober, the Nigerian First Lady, Mrs. ariam Babangida, launched a 
National Public Awareness Program aimed at 11s uraging drug aduse. snis 


program, organized by an inter-ministerial anel headed by the Minister of 
Health, represented a major political mmitment by the FMCG and 
demonstrated the degree to which the Nigerian public i increasingly 
accepting that drug abuse and trafficking are threats to Nigerian society, 


4 | ’ . . > . 1 4 , | ’ 7 
not simply someone elise s pr iem i which 4 few disreputaDdie Algerians are 
. ‘cc Tc > . "a 
invoived. USIS provided assistance this tfort in the form | e#Xampies 
yt U.S. Public Awareness iiacity 4 nures and advice and support tor the 


deveiopment of eiectron! nedia haleriais. i The support \¢ oDe 


overnment was warm.v ma i jue ly ic KNOW aged luring tte progranr 
inaugural eremony. rivat rzaniZzations ha i) ye me invoived in \e 
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and prosecut.ng lower sevei drug tratticKkers. Ninet asses huve een 
brought to trial with | percent nvictions. e police have deen 
Significantly less effective and have prosecuted very tew cases. 


Tt.» : : ' ‘ ' 
The addition yf 1 second DEA agent in January, i98/ has greatly 


facilitated the resident office's ability to work ith Nigerian enforcement 
officials on a day-to-day Dasis. it has aiso permitted enhanced support 
ther west African untries. 

urine t he ‘ ret if f L987, t he . roVv ied t wi eniffer dogs to 
the FMG. Placed under the mtrol of the military police, the dogs have 
vet to de ised ror ny entorcement perations due to jurisdictionai 
disputes between the military, customs, and police. 

me : . , 
A.3. Plans, Programs, and Timetabies 

A key measure yf rogress in 455 will be a pending presidential 
decision on how the FMG will organize itself t more effectively coordinate 
enforcement efforts. nder msideration is a proposal to estadlish an 


agency modeled on the J.5. Drug Enforcement Administration. The 
establishment of such an agency should have a very positive impact on the 
U.S. Government's ability to provide additional assistance for Nigerian 
enforcement efforts. 


Pending establishment tf a coordinated enforcement agency, additional! 


training tor personne | rrom existing enforcement igencies . 
sential. in wuuntry resources rema tremely imited t 4.1. 
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A.4. Adequacy of Legal and Law Enforcement Neasures 


Nigeria has severe penalties tor violators of narcotics laws. 


Nigerian law currently provides for asset seizure in narcotics cases but 
modifications of the law ire both desirable and inder active 
onsideration. Under eXisting .aw,. issets may be seized miy iiter 3 
onviction, providing the accused with abundant opportunity t shieid then 


through transfer of title. As a result, there have been tew effective 
seizures. The Ministry of Justice is reviewing all releva 
view to a comprehensive modification to include a remedy for this specific 


shortcoming as well as development of measures to address the potential 


nt law with a 


problem of morey laundering. 


As noted above, during |YSS negotiation of a mutual legal assistance 


treaty (MLAT) will begin. There has also been informal discussion of the 
desirability of a new Extradition Treaty but this is considered to be a 
lower priority than the MLAT. There has been some recent progress in 


addressing several long outstanding cases (none tf them drugs related) under 
> } 


the existing US/UK/Nigerian Extradition Treaty it is generally believed 
that the existing treaty could be applied to drug offenders. 


Corruption remains a pervasive problem in Nigeria. it will pose a 
serious imped iment to narcotics ontro)l ettorts for t he toreseeable 
future. Questions have been raised about the integrity of Nigeria’s only 
forensic laboratory. As .a resu DEA provides analysis of suspected 
controlled substances ror Nigerian authorities. A more permanent 


in-country solution involving establishment of a regional laboratory and 
training facility with UNFDAC/US/UK support has been the subject of 
preliminary discussions. 


There are no third untry drug enforcement personnel resident 
Nigeria. During 1987, the UK and the Federal Republic of Germany had short 
term personnel in-country dealing with specific narcotics matters. 


A.5. Domestic Drug Abuse 


Although heroin and cocaine addiction is learly on the increase in 
Nigeria, there are no reliable statistics. As noted above, 1987 saw the 
launching of major new programs for demand reduction. There are no 
Government-sponsored Treatment/Rehabilitation programs and private efforts 


are very rudimentary. 
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Senegal 


While Senegal is neither a major drug producing nor trafficking 
mation, the amount of heroin seized in 198/ increased dramatically, and 
police for the first time broke up a cocaine trafficking ring. Senegalese 
officials are fearful that because of the country’s geographic location and 
lack of means to finance an effective enforcement program, Senegal is 
becoming a major crossroad for east-west and north-south trafficking 
routes. As a consequence they expect that the local drug market, 
particularly in Dakar, will expand. 


Law enforcement authorities are primarily concerned about drugs 
transiting Dakar's international airport trom West Africa (especially 


Nigeria) en route to Europe and possibly the United States. Police believe 
that as security at the airport increases, the traffickers will begin 


ome overland to Senegal from the east where the borders are porous and 
poli resources aiready are thiniy stretched 

Th ) 17 , . m"~g2 r) ' ‘ ] -* rTauvy . , ‘ 7, 

ine v5 Wiii indertace i ew nat Lona | SLT ace ZY ~ mDat ui 4k Duse 
that will include proposed legislation to stiften penalties for iTug 


abusers and traffickers, a program of drug education tor youth and a 
commitment of resources to strengthen enforcement agencies, especially at 
the borders. 


7 
Ivory Coast 

Cote d* Ivoire -- the Ivory Coast -- does not produce or refine heroin 
Or cocaine, but does cultivate cannabis, a large part f which is consumed 
locally. As recently as 1985, Ivorian authorities discovered 13 mari juana 


fields, but improved enforcement and education is responsibdie for reduced 


cultivation in 1987. 


Heroin, cocaine and marijuana transit Abidjan en route to Europe and 
occasionally the United States. While no official estimates have bee: 


made, most quantities uncovered so far have been small. The drugs enter 
Cote d’ | ire by land from neighboring countries and by plane from India, 


the Near East and South America. Small quantities are smuggled out by land 
to neighboring countries, while shipments destined for Europe and the 
United States are transported by air. 


Ivorians hope to improve regional cooperation with neighboring 
countries, and believe that a regional DEA training program scheduled tor 
April, 1988 in Abidjan, will assist in promoting such cooperation. 


Kenya 
The mliy illicit narcoti produced in Kenya is marijuana, locally 
known as bhang. There are no reliable stimates of production. Kenya is 
growing in prominence as a transit point tor heroin en route ¢t turope and 
the nited States, and for methaqualone destined for southern Africa. with 
$ modern international transportation hubs in Nairobi and Mombasa, Kenva 
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FY 1989 REQUEST FOR U.S. CCONOMIC AWD MILITARY ASSISTAACE 
EY COUATRY AWL PROGAAY (§ F1LL1OKS) 
PL 480 = PL C480 IATL 
COUKTRY bs CSF ] i] RARLCOTICS MET Fes mAr TOTAL 
ASIA 
Afgnanisten 22. 500 22.500 - - - - - - 4©.U00 
burma 7.000 - - - - G. 295 - - 7.260 
hong Kong - - - - - - - - t.000 
Incia 35.500 - - 81.657 - 0. 500 - - 117.657 
Indonesia 45.000 - 10.000 5.627 - 1. 900 - 10.000 72.527 
Laos - - - - - - - - 0.000 
Melaysia - - - - - 1.100 - - 1.100 
hepa!) 12.000 - - - - 0.100 - 0. 500 12.600 
Pakisten 5U.000 250.000 60. 0U0 - €.000 C.$15 240.000 - 624.915 
Philippines 18.000 124.000 - 12.656 - 2.600 - 110.006 204.256 
Tnei }anc 1¢. Guu §. GU0 - - 0.209 2.200 - 65.000 6e.402 
LATin AMERICA 
Argentina - - ° - - C.12s - - 0.128 
bcnames - - - - - -. 06L - - C. Ube 
belize 7.400 2. G00 - - 6.252 C.100 - C. $00 Tre Yr 
Bolivie 22.270 25.000 7.000 12.696 2.300 0.490 - £00. 64. bot 
Erazil - - - - - 0.125 - - 0.325 
Colombia - - - - 0.250 0.950 - £000 ~ 200 
Coste Rica 12.000 70.000 15.000 - - 0.230 - . 500 98.730 
Dominican Repudlic 20.318 25.000 25.000 3. 266 - C.700 - 2.039 76.266 
Ecuacor 16.720 $.000 - C.510 0.300 0.€50 - 3.005 39.160 
Guatemala 34.000 8C.000 16.900 5.675 - C.400 - £.000 142.475 
Haiti 25.150 - - 6.76) - 0.550 - - 32.46) 
Jamaica +7. 589 25.00 30.009 - - C.300 - 3.599 7€.389 
Mexico - - - - C.400 0.225 - - 0.625 
Panama - - - - C.C7 0.445 - - C.520 
Paraguay - - - - - 0.328 - - C.i2s 
Peru 1§.27¢ 2.000 16.000 9.906 2.400 C. 560 - - 6€.i34 
Venezuela - - - - - 0.128 - - C.i2 
SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 
Cote d'lvoire 0.500 - - 0.540 - 0.150 - - 1.290 
Kenya 30.000 10.000 £.000 1.263 - 1.200 - 13.000 60. 4&3 
Nigeria 11.500 - - - - 0.100 - - 11.600 
Senega) 22.000 10.000 5.000 2.495 - 0.475 - 2.000 41.970 
Zambia 7.000 - 10.000 - - - - - 17.000 
WEAF EAST/EUROPE 
Cyprus - 3.000 - - - - - - 3.000 
Esyp* - 815.000 179.000 1.622 - 1.€50 1300.000 - 2286.272 
Greece - - - - - 1.130 350.000 - 351.130 
Lebanon - 0.300 - - - 0.475 - - 0.775 
Morocco 12.500 15.000 40.000 18.000 . 1.450 40.000 - 123. 950 
Turkey - 70.000 - - - 3.500 550€.000 - 623.500 
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ASSISTANCE FROM 





Argentina 
Beanamas 
Belize 
Bolivia. 
Brazil 

Burma 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cote d'Ivoire 


a 
Lyprus 


Dominican Rep. 


Ecuador 
igypt 
suatemala 
Haiti 
Hong hong 
india 
Indonesia 
Jamaica 
Kenya 
Laos 
Lebanon 
Malaysia 
Mexico 
Morocco 
Nepal 
Nigeria 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Senega! 
Syria 
Thai land 
Turkey 
venezuela 
Zambia 


Note: Data are in lending commitments during bank fiscal year. 


IBRD IDA IFC 
965.0 - 87. 
10.0 - 
7.5 ° 


- 75.4 | 
1261.5 - 125 
- 14.0 
160.3 - 13 
26.0 - 1 
160.0 - 5 
59.0 - 2) 
- 63.0 
2128. 677.06 9¢.6 
057.5 - 12.9 
106.0 - 
- 49.0 
- 25.8 
229.0 - 38. 
1678.0 - 59 
§77.3 - 54 
- 109.1 
629.0 - 20 
397.0 194.) 19, 
00.0 - 
342.0 - 12.5 
- 57.0 
21.0 - 74 
1069.4 - 11 
- . 37 
~ 43.4 6 
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